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CRITICAL POINTS IN CONTINUITY OF NATU- 
RAL PHENOMENA. 


Probably the greatest contribution of modern science to 
_ human thought is to be found in the idea of the continuity 
of causation in the physical universe. The ancients, it is 
true, speculated on this possible orderly succession of 
events; but it has been the peculiar fortune of our own cen- 
tury that step by step the links of the great chains of order 
have been traced until the universal bond of causation has 
been made clear. Our present conception of nature is per- 
haps no more imbued with the idea of continuity than that 
set forth by Lucretius or by the earlier Greek philosophers 
from whom he derived his notions; but, unlike these ancient 
speculations, our modern opinion is founded on knowledge, is 
affirmed by experiment. The doctrine of the conservation 
of energy was obscurely set forth by the Pythagoreans, but 
until within a century it was a mere speculation: it now 
rests upon as firm ground as the theory of gravitation. By 
the experinients which affirm it, our conceptions of the 
physical universe were unified as they never were in the 
minds of the earlier students of nature. Seen through the 
light which this far-reaching law throws upon the physical 
world, we conceive all the material universe to be moving 
onward from stage to stage of being, its primal store of force 
unchanged; its matter passing from one form to another, 
but the quantities of the force and matter remaining as they 
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were in the furthest age of which the imagination can form 
a picture. Thus the philosophical conception of the world 
excludes the possibility of accidents. This orderly succes- 
sion apparently demands the belief that the transitions from 
one stage of action to another shall not be sudden. It 
appears to exclude revolutions, and to give the continuity 
of stream to the flow of causation on its way from the 
infinite past to the infinite future. 

My object in this writing is in a brief way to examine the 
validity of the conception which assumes the entire con- 
tinuity of the universe; to see how far our knowledge may 
qualify a certain assumption which has entered into our 
thought, which is, in effect, that, because every condition of 
the physical world is absolutely the product of actions which 
have gone before, we can therefore assume no room for sud- 
den changes in the course of events. 

Accepting as we must the idea that every cause is the 
source of consequence and every consequence the result of 
cause, let us try to see what room this leaves for the unex- 
pected, for the suddenly appearing, in the realm of nature. 
What departures of a sudden kind from the apparently 
uniform succession may be esteemed probable? I cannot 
too strongly affirm that my intention is not in any way to 
contend against the conception of continuity in nature. I 
shall only seek to modify this conception, and to show that 
there is an element of unexpectedness in the operation of 
natural causes. First let us notice that the visible universe, 
as far as regards its component elements,— these apparently 
ultimate individualities in the structure of matter,— is 
extremely discontinuous and, so to speak, fragmentary. 
There are some scores of these elements, each apparently 
endowed with primal characteristics differing the one from 
another in an absolute way. Though it is possible and 
indeed probable that some of these elements may be decom- 
posed at high temperatures such as prevail in the sun, there 
is no reason to believe that as a whole there exists or has 
ever existed an elemental uniformity in the universe. The 
visible universe as we know it is composed of a battalion 
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of individualities, the separate forms of matter. Each of 
these primal forms has its individual characteristics, and acts 
in a certain limited co-operation with the other elements. 

When these separate elements enter into combinations, 
the result of their associations has an unpredictable quality. 
Given a knowledge of the properties belonging to two or 
more separate elements, it is impossible to say, in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, what will be the whole result of 
their association in this or that numerical relation. Each of 
these almost infinitely varying phenomena of association ap- 
parently institutes a new condition in the world of matter. 
Whenever two elements or molecules enter into a combina- 
tion not attained before, new influences are introduced into 
the physical world. It is true that the primal force or 
primal matter is not changed in quantity; but the mode of 
action, the effect, of these original entities, may be totally 
altered. If we try to conceive an intelligent being looking 
upon a mass of nebulous matter having only those forms of 
association which are possible in gases, we must believe that 
such a being would have been entirely unable, if its intelli- 
gence were less than infinite, to form any conception of the 
results which would arise when that matter came to take 
the present shape of this earth. We thus see that we can- 
not properly extend the conception of uniformity, which we 
gain from our limited knowledge of the permanence of mat- 
ter and the persistence of force, very far. The original ele- 
mental diversity of the universe directly provides for the 
most unexpected results in the course of the successive com- 
binations of the elements. 

Turning now from these general considerations based 
upon the complexity of matter, let us consider the element 
of the unexpected which arises from the variations in the 
application of force to the elemental combinations, varia- 
tions which are independent of the material associations 
that exist in these various substances. It is my purpose 
to call attention to the well-known but much disregarded 
fact that with variations in the application of force the 
behavior of matter may alter in a manner which is calculated 
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to bring about most unforeseeable consequences. I desire 
also to show that these variations may take place with ex- 
treme suddenness, indeed with revolutionary rapidity, and 
that through this action there may come about in the physi- 
cal world very great modifications in conditions made, so to 
speak, in the twinkling of an eye. The circumstances under 
which these revolutions occur I shall term critical points. 
By a critical point I mean a station in the series of changing 
conditions at which a new method of action is suddenly 
introduced. 

I can perhaps better explain my meaning by a simple 
illustration. Let us imagine a sphere in space revolving 
around a central sun. Let us conceive that in the sim- 
plest condition this body pursues an orbit which is a per- 
fect circle. Now let us imagine that the body is subjected 
to an attraction which leads it away from the controlling 
sun by some definite direction, and that this attraction 
steadfastly increases in energy. The body we are con- 
sidering will have its orbit gradually changed to an ellipse: 
then the increasing attraction will convert its path into 
a parabola. Up to a certain point the sphere will con- 
tinue to obey the attraction of the sun, which originally 
altogether controlled its motion; but beyond that point it 
will suddenly change its orbit to a hyperbola. It may then 
no longer return about the parent sun, but depart from it 
altogether. In this illustration we see how by successive 
gradual changes, each infinitely small, we may pass in the 
end a critical point, leading to consequences which are 
infinitely great. This is perhaps the simplest illustration of 
a critical point, for in it we conceive a variation in gravitat- 
ing impulse alone. 

Next let us note one or two of the striking instances 
which we may derive from the field where matter is affected 
by temperature. Perhaps the most familiar of these actions 
are found in the cases in which matter passes from the state 
of gas into the liquid or the solid form. The molecules 
or atoms, held apart by heat, come by progressive cooling 
first to the fluid and then to the solid condition. Each of - 
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these transitions, though brought about by a progressive 
and undiscriminated series of changes, is often suddenly 
accomplished. The passages from the gaseous to the fluid 
. or from the fluid to the solid state are, speaking generally, 
immediate, though the changes of temperature which lead 
to them are absolutely continuous. A very striking instance 
of this is seen in the case of water. Within the range of 
temperatures which may be readily observed on the surface 
of the earth, water and its components are found in several 
diverse conditions. With a certain high temperature the 
elements which compose water are disassociated in the 
form of two gases. With a lower temperature, plus a cer- 
tain influence which may serve to bring the elements 
together, the oxygen and hydrogen enter into relations with 
each other and produce a substance totally unlike either. 
Given a sufficiently high temperature for its combination, the 
conjoined elements may continue in the state of vapor, the 
material remaining in the gaseous state which its elements 
pre iously had. At a certain lower temperature, we per- 
ceive, the vapor is converted into fluid water. In fluid 
water we find a number of critical points dependent upon 
temperature conditions. One of these is the point on the 
thermometric scale at which water passes from the gaseous 
to the fluid state; another, the point where it suddenly 
passes from the fluid to the solid condition. It is true 
that each of these transitions is, to a certain extent, de- 
pendent on other conditions than temperature, and therefore 
does not occur always at the same point in the thermo- 
metric scale: still, in all cases they occur in an essentially 
sudden manner. 

We must now notice the fact that the properties of water 
in these three conditions have entirely different relations to 
a great array of substances with which that liquid comes in 
contact. In its vaporous form, water is capable of taking 
certain substances into solution; but, on the whole, its dis- 
solying power differs widely from that which it has in its 
fluid state. In its vaporous form it is entirely incapable of 
establishing any relations, such as those which are required 
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in the formation of organic bodies. In the fluid state we 
find also that water has highly specialized functions, differing 
in an essential way from those belonging to its diffused form. 
It is only in its liquid shape that water can enter into 
combinations with various substances. In its gaseous form 
water has a very active dynamic life: in its fluid state the 
dynamic life is limited and the range of chemical activities 
vastly extended. In its gaseous form water stores up energy 
derived from heat: passing to the liquid condition, it applies 
that energy to the earth’s surface. Descending in the scale 
of temperature, we attain another critical point in the con- 
ditions of the fluid, which depends not upon any physical 
property of water, but upon the relation of its properties to 
other substances. At about one hundred and fifty Fahr. we 
pass into a portion of the temperature scale at which begin 
the combinations of water with other substances which 
make organic life possible. From this part of the scale 
down to the freezing point of water we have the realm 
of possibilities on which rests the whole development of 
organic life. At the freezing point an instantaneous revolu- 
tion takes place as the substance passes from the fluid to 
the solid state. From the condition in which it is the type 
of instability and the vehicle of the earth’s activities it 
changes to a rigid form, in which it is capable of no activity, 
except from the gravitative impulse. In the body of an 
animal water is the vehicle of inconceivably numerous and 
varied activities as long as it remains in the fluid state. Con- 
verted into a solid, it may act as an arrester of all change: 
it may preserve the tissues of the creature from decay for 
a geological period, as in the case of the Siberian mammoths. 
Above the temperature of freezing the physical conditions 
of water in relation to the other elements vary with every 
change in its temperature conditions. Below that point 
down to the level of absolute zero, or say five hundred 
degrees below zero Fahr., it remains substantially unchanged 
in all its relations to other matter. Thus, at the freezing 
point, in the twinkling of an eye this substance absolutely 
reverses nearly all its relations to the universe about it, 
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The important relations of water to the physical universe 
make its critical points more evident to us than those of any 
other substance. Yet, on examination, we perceive that not 
only the chemical compounds which are known to us, but 
the elements also, those substances which we suppose to be 
simple in their composition, exhibit substantially the same 
feature of critical points. Now, as before noted, each of 
these substances, with its other critical points, is more or 
less related to all the others. The critical points of carbon 
in the states where it is combined with oxygen; the critical 
points of oxygen, hydrogen, and all other substances which 
enter into relations with water,—affect each the other in 
the combinations which take place in the ordinary accidents 
of the universe. The operation of this machinery of the 
world depends in an inconceivable measure on the inter- 
action of these critical points derived from the relations of 
physical substances to heat. 

It is not difficult to see that a very large part of the 
phenomena of the world arise from the relations of these 
critical points to one another. For an example, let us take 
the relation of the critical points of water to those of the 
various substances which enter into the organic bodies and 
are necessary for their construction. It happens that the 
critical points of carbonic acid, or the places in the tempera- 
ture scale where it becomes gaseous, fluid, or solid, are so 
fixed with reference to temperature that its solidifying and 
vaporizing are below the zero of our temperature scale. 
Were it otherwise, if the solidifying point of this substance 
were, we will say, at the temperature of boiling water, life 
would be impossible. 

To extend our conception of this interaction of critical 
points, let us consider in the first place that organic life as 
manifested on the earth’s surface depends upon a coinci- 
dence in the qualities of a dozen or more substances at a 
certain range of temperature, and also on the occurrence on 
the earth’s surface of a certain average temperature, which 
must be maintained in order to make it possible for these 
substances, at their given critical points, to co-operate in the 
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production of life. The maintenance of a particular tem- 
perature on the earth’s surface depends in turn upon the co- 
incidence of a variety of physical conditions, the actions of 
which, in order that life be possible, must be balanced with 
extreme nicety. The temperature of the sun is probably 
to be measured by hundreds of thousands of degrees. The 
temperature of the space intervening between the earth and 
sun is certainly hundreds of degrees below zero of Fahr. 
That of the earth’s interior at the depth of one hundred 
miles below the surface is probably above ten thousand 
degrees Fahr. In this great scale of temperature repre- 
sented by hundreds of thousands of units, organic life can 
occupy only the narrow span of about one hundred units, 
or from thirty-two to one hundred and thirty Fahr. The 
possibility of organic life depends upon the coincidence at 
the earth’s surface of a temperature not exceeding in range 
about a hundred degrees, while the possible temperatures 
of the solar system certainly exceed one hundred thousand 
degrees. 

To get a clearer conception of these conditions, let us con- 
sider them in terms of length rather than in terms of number. 
Taking a line a hundred thousand inches in length, each 
inch representing one degree of Fahr., the length of our 
line is about a mile and a half: on that scale mark off the 
length of eight feet, and we thus obtain a diagrammatic con- 
ception of these ratios between the temperatures of the 
solar system and those in which organic life can be main- 
tained. If at any one time the temperature of the earth’s 
surface should fall, on the average, below or rise much above 
the narrow limits indicated, the result would be the destrue- 
tion of organic life. Now, we know with certainty that for 
a hundred million years or more such a departure from the 
mean heat has never taken place on the earth’s surface, for 
the reason that the series of organic forms have continued 
unbroken both on land and sea for the period indicated. 
From time to time changes have occurred on the earth’s 
surface which appear to show that the temperatures depart 
widely from these narrow confines. Glacial sheets start 
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from the poles and work towards the equatorial belt, or the 
tropic temperatures move far towards the poles, but imme- 
diately some check on these extravagances appears to come 
into operation. After a brief period of instability the 
earth’s mechanism returns to its normal condition, and the 
adjustment of temperature is restored. 

It would be possible to extend these evidences of the 
balanced relation of critical points much further than we 
have done. We could consider the organization of the 
atmosphere, for instance, and show how the ratio of its sey- 
eral ingredients to each other has been preserved through 
all geological time, notwithstanding the fact that the circum- 
stances seem to lead to a profound instability in their rela- 
tions. We may, for instance, note the proportion of carbonic 
dioxide or carbonic acid gas which is present in the atmos- 
phere. It is absolutely essential for the preservation of or- 
ganic life that this material shall exist in the air, but the pro- 
portion of it to the bulk of the atmospheric envelope of the 
earth must never exceed a very small portion of its weight. 
If the quantity should become much less than it now is, 
vegetable life would cease. If it should ever be present in 
excess, animal life, at least in its higher forms, would disap- 
pear. Now the quantity of this gaseous carbon which is 
taken from the atmosphere in any one geological epoch, say 
in a period of one million years, by the carbonaceous matter 
buried in the rocks or by the process of oxidation of fel- 
spars or hornblendic materials, is certainly greater than all 
which at any one time can be in the atmosphere. It is evi- 
dent that there is some principle of compensation in the 
complicated actions which serve to bring gaseous carbon 
into the atmosphere or to remove it therefrom, which pre- 
serves a very accurate balance in the supply of this material. 

A little consideration shows us that these critical points, 
and especially their adjustment one to the other, exercise a 
profound influence on the aspect of the universe. The rev- 
olution which occurs in each of these substances as it passes 
its critical points, the change in its mode of action and its 
physical properties, and the interaction of these changes of 
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one substance with those of another, introduce an element 
of variation which should qualify the conception of uniform- 
ity in the universe which we derive from the ideas of con- 
tinuity of causation and the indestructibility of force and 
matter. We see that at each of these critical points the 
change in the conditions of the substance may result in 
causing total alteration in the effects of the force which 
operates upon it. 

Thus, in place of imagining the physical world as the seat 
of absolutely continuous causation, we are now compelled to 
conceive it as a field in which, though the energy and the 
matter on which energy operates are both constant, the 
direction in which this energy may work and all the conse- 
quences of its action may be subjected to the most sudden 
revolutions. It is evident that in each elemental substance 
we have a certain latent directing power which may en- 
tirely escape apprehension. Until the proper moment ar- 
rives, this hidden determinant exists only in a potential 
state; but at the appointed time it may so change the opera- 
tion of the force which acts upon the matter that the pro- 
foundest revolutions can be accomplished. We have only to 
consider the effects of the passage of water across that slight 
interval of temperature which separates it from the fluid 
and solid conditions, in order to conceive the importance of 
this principle. These critical revolutions in matter, it is 
true, modify only the results of :force: they do not affect 
the total energy in the universe. 

We now perceive the degree in which we have to limit 
the idea of causation. We perceive that, although this idea 
of continuity of matter and of force is a vast and true con- 
ception, it does not in any way help us to explain all the 
occurrences which take place in that universe, or even to 
give us an idea of their mode of happening. At first sight 
these great ideas of continuity suggest to the mind a sense 
of uniformity in the direction of the force and of the succes- 
sions which it brings about. We unjustifiably conceive the 
processions of phenomena in the physical world to proceed 
necessarily, as it were, on straight lines; but the foregoing 
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considerations indicate to us that we have in the machine a 
provision for the most sudden departures from the direction 
in which events may have hitherto proceeded. In this con- 
ception of the universe, to which we come from a study of 
critical points in particular elements and the larger critical 
points which arise from the interaction of those points in 
various compounded substances, we see that our ideas as to 
the mode of natural actions have to be greatly modified. 
This world is then conceived as a place of surprises which 
take place under natural law, but are quite as revolution- 
ary as if they were the product of chance, or a result from the 
immediate intervention of a Supreme Power. It is evident, 
moreover, that the existence of critical points makes the 
interpretation of nature much more difficult than it would 
be if such conditions did not exist. 

It does not seem likely that we shall ever be able to pre- 
dict the nature of these latencies of matter under conditions 
of which we have had no experience. Certainly, at present 
we have no means of conceiving the conditions of substances 
at temperatures of which we cannot make acquaintance by 
observation or experiment. In the existing state of our 
knowledge, we know, for instance, the critical point at 
which oxygen passes to the solid state at a point far below 
the zero of Fahr.; but we know nothing of the properties 
which that substance may possess at possible critical points 
at temperatures beyond those exhibited in the solar system. | 
At temperatures other than those at which we observe, the 
substances in nature may suddenly develop properties which 
revolutionize the condition of the field in which the particu- 
lar association of matter or of temperature takes place. 

Turning now from the field of inorganic matter, let us 
consider the other-realm, in which substances take on the 
shape which we term organic. In that field we have not 
only the elements as elements, or in the various forms of 
association which prevail in the inorganic world, but we 
have certain of the elemental shapes of matter entering 
upon extremely complex forms of association. With each 
of these almost infinitely numerous varieties of associated 
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matter which exist in the organic world we have not only 
the determining influence of the original critical points 
proper to the substances in question, but we have for each 
of the associations particular critical points which appar- 
ently are not to be predicted from any known conditions 
of the several elements which compose them. Thus the 
organic structure, from the number of the interacting ma- 
terials of which it is composed, represents a far more com- 
plicated equation of physical influences than any inorganic 
association of substances. Besides this physical combina- 
tion of elements which constitute the substances of organ- 
isms that may or may not depend upon their substantial 
relations, we find a host of other motives, which are not 
evidently due to the physical conditions of their bodies. 
These motives we may term the inheritances of the or- 
ganism. 
Inheritances are impulses derived from the ancestral 
experience of the organic form. We have to imagine them 
to be essentially separate motives handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, often remaining latent for great 
periods, to become suddenly manifested under conditions 
the nature of which is not yet discernible. So far, these 
inheritances not only elude perception, but imagination as 
well. It is only here and there that we are able by some 
exceptional fact to perceive their existence in a clear way. 
One of these exceptional facts I venture to describe, 
though it is well known to naturalists, for the reason that it 
is peculiarly’ striking and well suited to show us how these 
hereditary impulses may remain latent for an indefinite 
period and then suddenly become manifest. In all verte- 
brated animals above the level of the fishes — that is, in all 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals —the number of 
the digits (fingers and toes) is normally five on each extrem- 
ity. The exceptions to this general rule are so definitely 
limited and usually so explicable that they may be neglected. 
When these exceptions occur, they are almost always in the 
nature of a reduction in the number of these digits. Where 
the number is increased, the augmentation may be explained 
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on the principle of reversion to the character of a lower 
ancestral form. When, in following the ascending series of 
vertebrate forms, we come to the group of animals which 
have a physical kinship with man, we find the number of 
these digits almost invariable. It is, in a word, evident that 
this pentadactylous character of the vertebrate extremity 
was instituted in the ancestral forms almost immediately 
after the development of the group above the level of the 
fishes, and that inheritance has fixed it in the series in a 
very firm manner. Yet now and then in these five-fingered 
forms we find an additional digit occurring.. These chance 
duplications of fingers and toes are more common in the 
lower mammals, especially in our carnivora, than in man; 
but they not infrequently occur in human beings. The rate 
of their occurrence probably differs considerably among dif- 
ferent peoples; but, in general, it is likely that one such 
case exists in somewhere between one hundred thousand 
and one million births. Although there is a considerable 
variety in the circumstances of occurrence of these super- 
numerary digits, they commonly appear on the side of the 
hand or foot next to the little finger or the little toe. If 
these incidental variations were limited to the appearance 
of a single excessive part, we might be tempted to account 
for them by the supposition that they were mere redundant 
growths, or we might make the more convenient and per- 
haps equally rational explanation that they were matter of 
chance; but we find that, when these supernumerary digits 
are removed by the surgeon’s knife, they have the extraordi- 
nary ‘power of growing again. It is a matter of familiar 
experience that the normal digits do not have this power of 
reproduction. This forces us to explain their occurrence, 
and at the same time gives us a hint as to the circum- 
stances which bring them into existence. 

There can be little doubt that the explanation which we 
have to apply to these abnormal growths is the following: ° 
namely, when the fishes began to pass upward into the 
forms where limbs and their extremities attained a more 
definite and elaborate organization than we find in the fin, 
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the first steps towards this higher state of the appendages 
probably took place in a series of creatures now lost in our 
paleontological record, where the digits were more nu- 
merous and less defined than they now are in the higher 
vertebrates. In this lower and conjectural realm of verte- 
brate life, the habit of having fingers and toes in greater 
number than five was firmly impressed on the organism, and 
thus became the subject of determined inheritance. When 
in the course of advance, by natural selection or other 
processes, the number of digits was reduced to five, there 
remained in the body to be handed on from generation to- 
generation a tendency towards the production of the old 
lost fingers and toes. From one species to another onwards 
through millions or hundreds of millions of generations this 
ancestral impulse has survived,— never strong enough so to 
prevail over the forces which lead to the five-fingered system 
that it could give rise to six-fingered species, but ever try- 
ing to assert its power, and here and there marking the 
continuity of the effort in occasional temporary successes. 

It is not to be believed that the impulse to supernume- 
rary digits is the only one of these inherited impulses which 
remains hidden in the vast array of motives which exist 
in the organic body. We must conceive a great number of 
these inheritances to continue latent in the organism with 
out even the remote chance of claiming the right to pres- 
entation which is afforded to the impulse to polydactylism. 
It is perfectly clear that the human body has passed through 
what we may term an infinite number of forms, each of 
these forms having definite peculiarities, each sending on a 
shadow of itself (what we might call in a Platonic sense the 
idea of itself) to the succeeding species, and so, from form 
to form, to the end of the series of generations. We may 
thus imagine each organic species to embody not only the 
impulses which are represented in the development of its 
shape and which serve to determine the form and functions 
of the body, but also a vastly greater number of unsatisfied 
_impulses,— impulses remaining dormant, yet (as the solitary 
instance we have adduced shows) abiding as potentialities 
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which may from time to time interfere with the normal 
form of the creature. We probably perceive the influence 
of these latent inheritances when, in the battle for particu- 
lar conditions of life, species undergo retrograde changes, or, 
as we phrase it, revert to a lower state of being. In this 
process of reversion, the inheritances which lead towards 
the higher modifications of form diminish in energy, the old 
long unsatisfied tendencies obtain their chance of action: 
the result is, the form descends in structure more rapidly 
than it rose. The hidden seeds of ancestral impulse, no 
longer overshaded by the newer and therefore stronger 
motives, spring into activity, and win the creature back to 
a lower state. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we cannot fairly com- 
pare the interaction of associated organic impulses with the 
interaction of the properties of inorganic matter. It must 
be confessed that the relation is, so far as we can perceive, 
merely analogical. Nevertheless, the analogy has its value 
to us; for, as we may readily imagine, each of these 
impulses derived from inheritance is combined with the 
other impulses existing in the organic body, much in the 
same manner as the interacting conditions in the physical 
world. We may make the comparison between the organic 
and the inorganic world more effective if we limit ourselves 
in our choice of physical examples to those correspondences 
which we may obtain from the motions of matter rather 
than from the static part of the material phenomena. Let 
us take the motion of waves, such as those which produce 
light, or the other class of vibrations which give rise to 
sound. It is a well-known fact that diverse vibrations of 
either of these two classes may coexist in the same medium, 
provided their waves do not interfere with each other. 
With a given amplitude of wave and a given rate of trans- 
mission, these impulses may move on without collision with 
each other; but at certain points, which we may for con- 
venience also term critical, the undulations may serve, by 
combining their force, to increase a given action. Again, 
they may be so combined as to destroy each other. I am 
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forced to conceive in the organic body, at least where that 
body has a high state of development, a conflict unseen, but 
of momentous importance, between a vast array of extremely 
diverse impulses, derived from ancestral and individual 
experience. The result of this conflict may be from time 
to time an accumulation of energy, which serves so to 
intensify some one or more of these inherited motives that 
the form is affected by it, and the effect is transmitted to the 
offspring. At other times, the interferences may lead to the 
destruction of certain of these inherited tendencies. 

It seems to me clear that we cannot account for the con- 
ditions which serve to determine the form of any highly 
organized animal or plant without assuming the inheritance 
of what may safely be called an inconceivably great number 
and variety of impulses. Nor can we assume that these 
impulses, or any considerable part of them, are manifested in 
the actual form of the organism or in the interaction of its 
several parts. Besides the indefinite number of impulses 
which express themselves in the animal as it actually 
appears to our observation, there must be a far greater 
number of unmanifested tendencies in the organism. That 
there is a contention between these tendencies, leading to 
sudden destructions of the partial equilibrium which exists 
between them, is evident in such cases as that we have 
adduced. It is hardly to be conceived that this combat 
does not go on from generation to generation. With each 
successive generation, or even in the lifetime of an individ- 
ual, new motives are gained through experience, and old 
motives become less vigorous from the lack of manifestation. 
Thus the equation of the impulses must be constantly vary- 
ing: the direction of development, dependent as it is upon 
this equation of impulses, must also vary. 

It appears to me that this view affords us a possible 
means of explaining the variations which take place in 
organic forms, and that we may find in it a source of change 
which has been substantially overlooked. It has already 
been recognized that inheritance affords us a clew to the 
continuities in succession in the organic world. It now 
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appears likely that the conflict of inheritances may lead on 
another line, to the reverse of continuity,—in fact, to the 
institution of variety. We may conceive the organic form 
gaining from experience and transmitting to its successors 
a body of divers impulses, of tendencies to variety of form 
and action which are ever-on the watch for chance to mani- 
fest themselves. If these acted singly each for itself, the 
tendency would be to produce mere reversions to ancestral 
conditions. But, if they operate interactively, if they com- 
bine their motives in any way, it may well come about that 
the changes in structure or function which they cause would 
be in the line of advancement. This hypothesis may be 
made the clearer by an illustration. Let us suppose the 
tendency to supernumerary fingers to have been originally 
of no profit to the animal which inherited it, for the reason 
that its habits and its relations to its environment in general 
made more than five fingers disadvantageous. In course of 
time, we may well imagine that this polydactylic tendency 
might become combined with other tendencies, so that, when 
the extra finger or toe offered itself for trial in the competi- 
tion of life, it would not be just what that finger was in the 
ancestral form whence the impulse was derived, but would 
be profoundly modified by commingling with other influ- 
ences. This commingling of one influence with another is 
not altogether hypothetical, for we perceive in the super- 
numerary human digit that it does not appear in the shape 
of a batrachian or other prehuman structure, but in the 
general form proper to a human digit; that is, it represents 
the result of commingling influences, which are in part in- 
heritances from a very remote period, and in part derived 
from the most recent experiences of the creature. 

We see now more clearly the analogy which I have been 
endeavoring to suggest as possibly existing between the 
interaction of the inorganic elements one with another and 
a similar interaction between the separated but ever-com- 
bining motives which guide the animal body. As in the 
elemental world the combination of two substances com- 
monly gives us a third substance different in quality from 
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either of the original ingredients, so, when the motives or 
impulses of inheritance combine in the organic body, the 
results may have very great complexity. 

I may sum up the considerations of the foregoing paper 
in a few words, as follows: It appears to me that we have 
to be on our guard lest we extend our notions of continuity, 
in the natural world, beyond the point where the evidence 
justifies the conception. The notion of continuity of causa- 
tion is so overwhelming in its magnitude that we cannot 
adopt it without danger of extending it beyond the limits of 
proof. We need to check the action of our imagination by 
a frequent contemplation of the facts which show the ex- 
istence of other conditions. ‘These other conditions we find 
clearly manifested to us in the inorganic world, in the pri- 
mary critical points of matter, and in the secondary critical 
points which arise from the interaction of these primary 
crises. Viewed in this way, the physical universe is seen 
to be the field in which impulses, though derived from 
preceding actions, are in a way spontaneous. Turning from 
the physical to the organic world, we find something like 
the same interaction of conditions producing critical stages 
in the development of phenomena. We can best under- 
stand the variations in the organic realm by supposing that 
they are in part due to an action similar to that which we 
clearly trace in the more visible realm of inorganic matter. 

NATHANIEL 8S. SHALER. 
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MIRACLE AS MARVEL AND AS MAGIC. 


A miracle is an infraction of the laws of Nature, a break 
in her order, through some super-mundane, intelligent 
agency. Thus the mass of men at present understand the 
term. A miracle must be an event wonderful, contrary to 
universal experience, and wrought through an agency un- 
known on earth, of an intelligent or spiritual character. In 
the definition, the word “supernatural” has been purposely 
omitted; for, being susceptible of different applications, it 
makes possible a juggling of words for those who seek to 
make definitions favorable to themselves at the expense of 
both clearness and candor. 

The question whether such an event as that defined above 
ever happens or happened, it is not the purpose here to dis- 
cuss, but rather to inquire, When was this idea of a miracle 
first held by men? and could it have been in any way the 
conception held by Jesus and his apostles? Our answer is, 
first, that the miracle as defined, the miracle as magic, in 
opposition to natural law, involving as it must three sub- 
jective conceptions,—law, its infraction, and a super-mun- 
dane, intelligent agency,— that this, the present conception 
of the miracle by the Church, is a modern idea. For these 
phrases, “the laws of nature,” “the uniformity of nature,” 
“the uninterrupted sequence of cause and effect,” were as 
unknown to men in the days of Jesus Christ and the writers 
of the Gospels as the Spencerian philosophy or the principles 
and marvels of electricity. The thought may have been in 
some degree foreshadowed in the deep philosophy of Greece ; 
for it is hard to think that some idea, akin thereto at least, 
was not present in the all-embracing mind of Aristotle, and 
among the educated—very few, indeed, in those times — 
there must have been a practical acceptance of it. But the 
multitude, those among whom religion takes its root and 
through whom it flourishes, had no conception of it what- 
ever. The world, to them, was governed capriciously by a 
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series of powers. Events proceeded directly from the agency 
of some super-mundane being or beings, and could be 
neither foreseen nor foretold, unless, peradventure, by some 
oracle, since they were the product of whimsical will. The 
Jews, indeed, were free from the grosser forms of this super- 
stition; but to them anything at any time must be attrib- 
uted to the immediate action of Jehovah or to one of the 
hosts of lower spirits. As a result, one must bring as cre- 
dentials of power and authority something out of the com- 
mon course, something called in those days “ wonders,” by 
us “miracles.” The performance of such wonders did not, 
however, prove virtue more than vice: it demonstrated 
power simply; and the possibility of miracles being consid- 
ered universal, their performance a matter of frequent hear- 
say, and the view of everything being what we should call 
the supernatural view,— this could not be a test in itself by 
which any man was to be differentiated from the rest of the 
world and placed on a pedestal of sole and supreme author- 
ity. This must come from something deeper, from the 
truth which he taught and acted. 

Now, this general idea which men at that day held we 
know that Jesus held also. His general idea of the world 
was that of the Jews from whom he sprang and among 
whom he lived. Whatever wonderful cures he wrought, 
whatever sudden influences for good he may have achieved, 
he spoke of as all others would have spoken, as “ marvels” 
or miracles,” but different in degree and in purpose only 
from what others had done before him, and from what was 
universally considered among the common people to be 
everywhere possible. It is perfectly evident thus that the 
apostles and early Christians never thought of Jesus as 
Almighty God, who, to demonstrate his claims, stayed the 
wheels of nature and rolled back in its course the uniform 
tide of cause and effect. They had no idea of natural law, 
and therefore no idea of its infraction or reversal. And so 
on down through several centuries of the Catholic Chureh, 
where wonders were ever regarded as natural; for its 
scheme of nature was not that of science, but of mythology. 
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But, by and by, the ages gave birth to minds which began 
to study the facts of experience, and, studying, to under- 
stand them. Bruno, Copernicus, Galileo and Kepler, and, 
later, Newton and Laplace, solved the riddle of the heavens 
and discovered the fact of gravitation, which, whatever be 
its real nature, holds the solar system in equilibrium, and 
guides the seemingly aimless stars in their myriad circuits. 

Science advanced, and the uniformity of nature and the 
sequence of cause and effect became established ; and what, 
then, of the wonders of the Church? They became now for 
the first time miracles as we were educated, many of us, to 
understand them,—events taking place by direct interposi- 
tion amid the laws of nature by an Almighty hand. Now, 
for the first time, we find coupled the two ideas which consti- 
tute the modern miracle,— the uniformity of Nature and the 
rupture of that uniformity by a super-mundane power. So 
long as everything was regarded as supernatural, so long as 
that was the idea of the government of the world in the 
minds of the mass of men, a miracle could be only an ex- 
traordinary occurrence,— what we call a wonder,—as it says, 
for example, in the New Testament, “They saw the wonder- 
ful works which he did.” But when the idea of the “ nat- 
ural” and of the government of the world by natural law 
became current, then the wonder was placed over against 
and in contravention to this uniform order, and became in 
the minds of men an ecclesiastical miracle. But the Protes- 
tant world, which accepted science practically, did not 
admit this miracle as magic as part of their own experience. 
No: they thrust it back first to the ante-Reformation period, 
then to the post-apostolic age, then to the apostolic age ; 
and now it is relegated almost to the short life of Jesus 
himself. 

We see thus that the miracle of the New Testament was 
to them of that day a marvel simply; for the marvellous was 
everywhere and continuously possible, the world being di- 
rectly governed in their view by divinities or spirits one or 
many, there being no knowledge.or conception of law. We 
see, also, that as science advanced, and the more intelligent 
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world became familiar with processes and principles of nat- 
ure, and its absolute uniformity in experience, the Church 
refused still to give up its old notion, but changed it from 
that of the miracle as marvel simply to miracle as magic, 
from something which had often happened through various 
agencies to something which happened in only one time and 
place, and that in direct opposition of all human knowledge 
and experience; and the miracle as magic held undisputed 
sway down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

And now in the light of our modern progress are we 
called upon to banish the miracle from the category of 
human or divine possibility? The miracle as magic, as the 
direct contravention of nature by a super-mundane power, 
must go, and go forever. Yet with this banishment the 
miracle as marvel comes back. It comes back under alto- 
gether different conditions, indeed, from those which ob- 
tained in the time of Christ; and yet it would be but a sorry 
world and a circumscribed energy in which and through 
which man saw no more the miracle in the sense and rela- 
tion of the marvel. For the phrase “law of nature” is 
often misunderstood. It is not a law, in the ordinary sense 
of the word: we mean by it simply the formulation of our 
experience, the register of our observation of some natural 
process which we may have investigated. We know that 
every effect has a cause, but we by no means know a tithe of 
the causes in this vast universe. We know that certain mat- 
ter acts under like conditions always in the same manner, 
but we know not how many agencies unknown yet natural 
_may modify these conditions and modify or reverse the result. 
We know very little, in other words, of the natural forces, 
seen or unseen, of the world, of the power of mind, of the 
many occult energies which we group under the term “spir- 
itual.” Most significant in this line of thought is the fact 
that the forces of which we do know the most are the least 
powerful. We know more than of aught else of attrac- 
tion,— gravitation, its laws and principles, and how we 
may overcome these and impress them into our service. 
But science recognizes grades of force, and attraction is the 
least. Billions of tons would be required to do by attrac- 
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tion what the smallest magnet may easily perform, and even 
the force of electricity is far surpassed by chemical affinity. 
Yet this is overpowered and held in suspension by the vital 
force during the life of the human organism; and how much 
superior to vital forces must be the energies of thought, 
feeling, and will, of whatever nature they may be! It is the 
higher and the highest forces of the world, of which we 
know the least. 

That something marvellous should now and then take 
place is natural. That a man by tremendous resolution or 
through sudden experience should overcome a disease which 
medicine fails to reach, that there should be persons with 
strange gifts of influence over others, of knowledge of the 
minds of men, or even of power over matter, is not miracle 
in the sense of magic, in the ecclesiastical idea,—it is mar- 
vellous only; yet, perchance, merely an occasional out- 
cropping of forces, material and spiritual, of which we know 
just enough to know that such things are. 

In this view of the miracle, then,—that which transcends 
knowledge, but not nature, or (if you prefer) which tran- 
scends physical nature only as it is accomplished through 
laws which transcend those of visible matter, yet equally 
natural, all harmonious and symmetrical, equally the meth- 
ods of an Indwelling Power,— why may not all Christians, 
except perchance those who still live in the Middle Ages, 
easily adopt this simple, natural, and (1 believe) correct 
view of the nature and cause of marvellous events, both 
past and present? There is one reason, and only one. 
The explanation savors of reason; it seems to rationalize 
sacred Scripture. Alas that to make something reasonable 
is so often to make it heretical and profane! But this is 
of a piece with the notion that religion is something to be 
put on and off, that Christianity is something merely to be 
believed, and that, the greater the incredibility of a doc- 
trine, the greater its efficiency for righteousness. These 
are ideas of the gloomy past; and the day of the future is 
not to be one of darkness and tradition, but a day of light 


and reason and fellowship. 
G. C. erty 
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MEDIATION. 


Wherever a soul bows in worship before a God, it feels 
deeply how far below the object of its adoration is its own 
footing. And with man’s advancing intelligence this Ds 
tance becomes no whit less. 

On the contrary, as the conscience becomes more sensi- 
tive, as reason attains greater sweep, as knowledge of the 
world increases, man’s conceptions of the Divine are con- 
stantly becoming more exalted, and the gap between the 
finite and the Infinite vaster. How is it possible for this 
gap to be bridged? It is in seeking the solution of this 
problem that the idea which has played so ae a part in 
religion, the idea of the Mediator, arises. 

In its lowest form, it is the idea of oxctpteam men, or 
those exceptionally honored by the gods, of holy priests 
or prophets who serve as instruments of communication 
between earth and heaven. Though ordinary men are 
unequal to the task, yet those favored ones who by long 
courses of purification and peculiar discipline, or perhaps by 
special sacred gifts vouchsafed by the gods themselves, have 
been prepared for this vocation, may be able to talk with 
the gods, to learn their will, and to intercede for those who 
cannot come themselves into the Divine presence. Thus 
the twice-born Brahmana, regenerated by initiation into 
the sacred mysteries and by special purificatory rites, was 
believed to have become possessed henceforth of privileges 
of Divine intercourse, which it would be an impropriety for 
the Sudra to seek. 

The prophet, in ecstasy or trance, uplifted to exalted 
states of consciousness, sees visions and truths which ordi- 
nary men cannot see, and hears mysterious voices and com- 
munications which both he and the people believe to be of 
supernatural origin. Not only is he believed to receive 
inspired messages from the Divine Spirit, but to be privi- 
leged with direct and immediate relations with the celestial 
world, so vastly elevated above the circuits of ordinary life. 
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‘When the thunders peal at Sinai, it is the part of wisdom 
with the common people to stand afar off; but Moses is 
privileged to go up into the holy mount, receive the sacred 
law on its tablets of stone, and bring them back for the 
future instruction and guidance of Israel. 

The mediatorship of the priest and the prophet is a medi- 
atorship simply of office and activity. They are agents of 
Divine revelation, but in their own nature they are no nearer 
the Divine than other men. To secure more effective medi- 
ators, beings are sought who by their own nature and 
essence hold a middle place between gods and man, and can 
naturally hold familiar relations with both. It is in the 
Divine Hero that we first find such a figure. Generally, he 
is represented as the son of some deity through an earthly 
spouse, and as such half human, half divine. He manifests 
his superior origin in a sublime human life, and glorifies 
that life by a final ascension into the world of the gods. 
Perhaps the best example of the hero (or demi-god) is to 
be seen in the figure of Hercules, originally the sun-god, but 
fallen in popular legend into the mythical solar hero ‘ who 
accomplishes victoriously his course through all the labors 
and terrors of the twelvemonth, and purifies the celestial 
pathway.” By his amazing exertions he clears the earth of 
monsters and all barbarity, and endures suffering upon suf- 
fering in his efforts to deliver the unfortunate from their 
misery ; and, when at length his terrestrial body is devoured 
by the flames, the Divine part of him is snatched away to 
the skies by the Father of the gods, and is received in tri- 
umph by the dwellers in Olympus. So, too, the great teach- 
ers and benefactors of the Buddhists are, in the popular 
thought, regarded and worshipped as heroes or demi-gods, 
who, though they once lived in human flesh, are now far 
above the level of ordinary humanity and possessed of super- 
human power, to which the wretched and sinful do well to 
turn for help. ‘The Buddha is the joy of the whole world, 
the helper of the helpless, the deeva of devas, the brahma 
of brahmas, the very Compassionate One, more powerful 
than the most powerful.” 
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And, as the human is exalted into the Divine, so the 
Divine, in many religions, by its own graciousness conde- 
scends to the human. As fast as the older gods are exalted 
into figures of too majestic dignity and character, too 
reserved to be familiarly approached by man, popular faith 
creates some new god of a more accessible and genial nat- 
ure. In the Vedas it is Agni, the messenger of.the gods, 
the divinest among the sages, who rectifies all mistakes and 
teaches men the rules of worship. He conveys to the gods 
the hymns and sacrifices; he summons them to meet their 
worshippers; yet he lives as a kinsman and friend in the 
midst of every family.* Similar figures are found in Amar- 
utuki (or Marduk), who in the ancient faith of Akkad 
acted as a mediator between the worshipper and Hea; 
and, in the highest of the Yazatas, Sraosha, who in the 
Zend-Avesta is raised almost to a level with the holy immor- 
tals. Sraosha (as the etymology of the name testifies) is 
really but a bold personification of hearing, both the act of 
invocation and of listening to the sacred prayers, maxims, 
and sacrificial songs. Among the Parsees, owing to the 
unaccustomed exaltation (for an Aryan people) of their 
supreme divinity, we find many intermediate deities grad- 
ually developed to fill the gap so uncongenial to the Aryan 
genius. Even the ancient prayers} were elevated into 
personal spirits of this kind; and the most eminent of them, 
the Ahuna-vairya prayer, was even turned into a sort of 
Logos, a Divine creative word, the well-known Honover, as 
it was later called. 

And this brings us to another noticeable essay at bridging 
the gap between the human and the Divine. The inter- 
mediate being, whether conceived of as an exceptionally 
exalted and glorified man, or as a deity condescending to 
familiar relations with men, or a subordinate divinity mid- 
way in rank between the finite and the infinite, did not 
satisfactorily fill the chasm. Though these supplied a third 
term that halved the distance, still they left a gap both 
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above and below the stepping-stone that was hardly less 
troublesome. The spiritual continuity of the line remained 
broken. The soul wishes to feel the immediate presence of 
the Divine and to have direct communication with him, and 
is not willing to receive its spiritual supplies at second-hand. 
It is under the influence of this craving that belief is 
developed in divine Incarnations, in which the human and 
the Divine are united in a single personality. Nowhere was 
this more ancient and more common than in Egypt. A\l- 
most all the gods were believed to be represented by their 
living images on earth,—some animal or human form in 
which they were embodied. Thus the bull Apis was held to 
be the living image of Patah, his supernaturally engendered 
son, and was worshipped through his life with divine honors. 
So the kings of Egypt were considered as sons of Ra, the 
sun-god. Each was the living Horos, a revelation of, and 
substitute for, the god on earth. 

In no other civilized country was this belief so common as 
in Egypt; but there are several other religions where it 
plays a conspicuous part. In the later Hindooism we find 
the Vishnu worship characterized by its doctrine of Avatars, 
or the descents of the gods on earth. Whenever danger 
threatens the devas or their worshippers, Vishnu assumes 
some form in which he can bring them deliverance. Now he 
appears as a fish, and saves Manu at the deluge; now as the 
tortoise who supports the earth at the churning of the 
ocean, At another time he appears as a man-lion, who frees 
the earth from a demon-king; and again in the form of 
various ‘historic heroes. But his most complete incarnation, 
on which popular faith most loved to dwell, was that in 
which he appeared as Krishna, whose heroic deeds, higher 
knowledge, and miraculous powers became later the chief 
subject of one of the great Hindoo epics. 

So in the Aztec faith the union of the human and the 
Divine in various incarnate forms is found; and even in 
Chinese Buddhism we find that, when Amitabha (the 
Eternal, originally a title of Buddha) came to be worshipped 
as the Universal Self, it was not long before the excessive 
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distance between him and man was again reduced by the 
personification of the Speech of the Eternal Self into an 
intermediary deity, the manifested god Ova-lo-kite-shwara, 
who has a thousand arms, a thousand eyes, and a merciful 
heart, and who has bound himself by an oath to save com- 
pletely all that breathes.* 

It is in Christian theology, however, that we find the 
most complete form of this thought. For the Greek phi- 
losophy immediately preceding the Christian era, the idea 
of the WorD as an intermediary being between God and 
the world, standing in reference to God as his Son or image, 
and in reference to the world as Creator, Providence, and 
organ of revelation, had been already worked out. The 
writer of the Fourth Gospel found in this conception such a 
fascination, and discerned in the historical mediatorship of 
Jesus and his profound consciousness of divine sonship such 
striking analogies, that he could not but unite the two in 
his portrait of the Christ as the veritable “Word made 
flesh.” And, as the Greek element became stronger in the 
Church, the Aryan tendency to mingle the human and the 
Divine led to the further accentuation and more precise 
definition of the idea, until, through the wrangles of 
council upon council, it issued at last in the still accepted 
church doctrine of the union of both a truly Divine and a 
genuinely human nature, in the one indivisible person of 
the Christ, in which the Divine element was no subordinate 
deity, but of the same substance and dignity with the 
‘Supreme. , 

Thus, as far as Jesus and the disciples who had walked 
and talked with him were concerned, the distance of the 
Divine was indeed removed. But the rest of humanity did 
not partake of this union. The Divine element must be 
spread abroad, given a continuous and constantly renewed 
activity amongst mankind. To effect this, the doctrine 
of the constant inspiration of the Church to whose ranks 
the Divine presence and power enjoyed by Jesus has been 
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transmitted, was developed. By certain forms the mystic 
power was believed to be handed down from priest to priest ; 
and by partaking of the holy elements that had been 
transubstantiated by the priest’s magic touch into the body 
and blood of Christ, the believer, it was claimed, might 
periodically take into his own frame, and actually mingle 
with his human self the Divine substance of God, the 
Son. 

It is such a supposed union of man and the Divine in 
certain special rites that constitutes the sacrament, properly 
speaking. Where the doctrine of incarnation is held, there 
these sacramental communions of man with the embodied 
Deity become a prominent part of the worship. Christian- 
ity is neither the only nor the earliest faith where it is 
found. Among the ancient Hindoos, the alcoholic drink 
made by bruising a kind of milkweed (the Aselepias ascida) 
in a mortar, and fermenting it, was regarded as a chief deity, 
Soma, who presides over life and health, and is the guide to 
immortality. The solemn drinking of the Soma-juice came 
to be regarded as an actual partaking of the Divine power 
and life; and, through this union with his Divinity, the 
Brahman gained assurance of immortality. In the Bacchic 
mysteries a human being, dedicated to the god, was sacri- 
ficed before the initiated, as a species of heathen mass. 
The body of the victim was then cut up and divided for 
sacramental consumption as a memorial of the Divine 
Dionysos, who in the beginning of creation offered himself 
for the life of the world. The scandal which these bloody, 
cannibalistic rites produced, led to their suppression at 
length by the Roman Senate, and the eating of human flesh 
was commuted to the devouring of the raw flesh of a ram 
.or ox. Arnobius, speaking of the Bacchic rites of his day, 
describes the worshippers as thinking they received the ful- 
ness of God’s majesty when they tore and ate the strug- 
gling ram with mouths that dripped with blood. 

Now, it is remarkable that, if we turn from the eastern to 
the western continent, to a people who could have had no 
possible historical or religious connections with them, the 
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ancient Mexicans, we find the closest parallels to these sac- 
ramental communions, both in the milder and the more 
sanguinary form. One of the stated festivals of this people 
was called “the killing of the god Huit-zilopochthli, so that 
his body might be eaten.” In this rite an image of the god 
made of dough was pierced with a dart or spear, and after- - 
wards parted, as a sacrament, amongst the king and people.* 
In the great yearly sacrifice in honor of Tezcatlipoca, some 
beautiful youth was chosen as a victim. From the hour 
that he was doomed as a sacrifice to the god, he was con- 
sidered as already united with the deity, and for a whole 
year treated and worshipped as a god. Whenever he 
appeared in public, the crowd prostrated themselves before 
him as the impersonation of the good deity. When at last 
the fatal day came, he was sacrificed with every token of 
respect, and eaten by the priests and chiefs. Revolting as 
such a sacred cannibalism is to us, the idea directing it was 
substantially the same as that with which the Catholic eats 
the holy wafer, believing that he partakes thereby of the 
real body of Christ and is sanctified by it as is possible in 
no other way. 

But as the spiritual nature develops, as the conception of 
the Divine and the true relations of the finite soul to the 
Infinite are grasped, all these mediatorial expedients become 
unsatisfactory. Each demigod or mediator, whom faith at 
first welcomes so warmly in hopes of thus getting closer to 
the Divine, is usually exalted, little by little, by pious rey- 
erence, till he, in turn, becomes too august and majestic a 
figure for familiar approach. Then some new intermediary 
must be supplied as intercessor to the mediator himself, as 
in the popular faith of Romanists it is thought well to seek 
the Virgin’s gracious help before approaching the sterner 
presence of the Son of God. ‘Thus the mediatorial bridge 
is constantly falling short and leaving fatal chasms, no mat- 
ter how it be stretched. Rites may be heaped on rites, _ 
secret mystery after mystery tried, all sorts of mystic theo- 
ries of sacrifice elaborated and sealed with the bloodiest and 
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most extraordinary ceremonies; but they cannot give the 
man who is not righteous and devout of heart that peace 
and felt harmony with his God which he seeks. The more 
rigid his austerities, the more ingenious his methods of 
material or symbolic union with the Divine, the more is that 
trustful filial spirit in which the secret of Divine commun- 
ion lies, sure to be missed. Attention too much fixed on 
the external sacraments, the spirit of loyalty is ignored, and 
the sacraments themselves petrify into stony burdens and 
walls of partition. Deliverance can come only by the soul, 
at last, in indignant reaction, repudiating all expedients, 
throwing itself back on its native nobility and privilege, as 
God’s own handiwork made in his image. Man himself is 
the child of God: not one. man, but all men have been con- 
ceived by the Holy Spirit, and are offspring and shekinahs 
of the living God. What man needs is simply, in faith, to 
recognize this relation and live up to it, and the doors to 
the Divine presence are ever open to him. He requires 
something more and better than a Eucharist in which he 
partakes of the Divine substance and enjoys a bodily com- 
munion. He must partake of the Divine Spirit. And this 
is aS much easier as it is more helpful. The prescription 
for it is simple,— the thorough surrender of the private will 
to the Divine will in childlike trustfulness, in serene, cheer- 
ful unselfishness. Where this spirit is thoroughly attained, 
there all barriers, all slightest film of alienation or hair- 
breadth of distance between the Divine and the human, 
melt away. Intercourse becomes as sweet as intimate; and 
the old puzzle of salvation’s method is solved by a simple 
forgetting of it, all the soul’s fears being swallowed up by 
perfect love. 

Theoretically, then, this union is simple enough. It is 
only in practice that it is difficult. And yet it took ages 
upon ages, it took search upon search, experiment upon 
experiment, for religion to learn this truth. ‘Though all 
have sought for it and many have caught glimpses of it, 
there are few faiths that have caught more than a glimpse. 
In fact there is but one whose doctrines and whose influ- 
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ences are such as to favor its full and healthful attainment. 
Neither in the nature-religions, the polytheistic faiths, 
the pantheistic, nor the legal systems of worship, can this 
be well obtained. In the nature-religions, spiritual salva- 
tion or communion is out of the question, an idea far above 
the plane on which they move. In the anthropomorphic 
polytheistic faiths, the communion of the worshipper with 
his gods may be, indeed, most familiar; but it is a commun- 
ion (as Dr. Flint well points out) * which is “weakened 
and divided, because there are many competitors for hom- 
age; a communion in which reason has little share, and 
which the growth of reason tends to destroy; one which 
also rests on the sense of sin being imperfectly developed, 
so that the growth of conscience is as fatal to it as the 
growth of thought.” 

In the ethical and legal religions, such as Parsism, Con- 
fucianism, and in the monotheistic religions, such as Juda- 
ism and Islam, we do not find these deficiencies. But we 
find other defects almost equally hindering any true com- 
munion. Salvation is in them an external safety, not an 
inward worthiness. God is too majestic a being, too stern a 
ruler of the world, to come into any familiar intercourse 
with his creatures. He is not merely above the world, 
but outside of it, distinct from the ordinary process of nat- 
ure and experience of life. The State religion of China, 
for example, removes the Supreme Being, Shang-ti, from 
ordinary life. He is worshipped publicly by the emperor 
alone on behalf of the State, and only at the time of great 
sacrifices, thrice a year. The people know nothing of him, 
except in the vague references to heaven in their conversa- 
tion and sacred books. ‘There is thus, of course, an entire 
absence of anything like a continuous impulse to com- 
munion with him. So, if we turn to Islam, we find its 
Allah not merely a distant monarch throned in heaven, in 
strictest isolation from the world, but worse than this,—an 
Arabian despot, arbitrarily dictating all things according 
to his lightest caprice, before whom the soul must crouch 
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as a slave, to whom it must be’as a passive instrument, 
never presuming to seek either freedom or fellowship. But 
where the dignity of human nature, its kinship. to the 
Divine, is not recognized, the relations between God and 
man must be too one-sided for any real communion; and 
for these doctrines Islam has no place. 

If now we turn to Buddhism, we find this human factor 
amply recognized. But the other pole, the Divine, is here 
entirely deficient. Orthodox Buddhism recognizes no Eter- 
nal and Infinite God, and, by its doctrine of Mirvéna, makes 
whatever conscious blessedness the arahat may attain end 
at death in an extinguishment of all personal existence. On 
the other hand, in the mystics, such as the Neo-Platonists 
of Roman days, or the Sufis of Persia, or the ardent panthe- 
ists of later Brahmanism, we find a much nearer approach to 
the conditions of a true Divine communion. Their aim was 
most lofty, the philosophy on which it was based most 
subtle, the ardor of their ungrudging self-surrender most 
amazing. The metaphysical basis of this was the belief in 
an absolute Self, the Atman (as the Brahmans call it), 
which is the only Reality within all appearances. All in- 
dividual existences are but delusive and transient bubbles. 
All activity that prolongs individual life leads to continued 
bondage and misery. The only deliverance is by intense 
meditation, with the suppression of all earthly desires and 
personal activities and individual qualities, to free one’s 
self from separate existence and sink utterly in the ocean of 
pure and unconditioned Being. As the dewdrop is lost in 
the sea, as the crystal of salt melts in the water and loses 
henceforth all separate identity, so should the individual 
surrender itself to the Universal Self. 

Now, we will not deny that the iridescent light which 
these forms of pantheism cast over the religious life is at 
first sight very fascinating; the self-surrender of the panthe- 
ist is most heroic, most complete. But for healthy rational 
religion it is fatally exaggerated. In blind ardor it would 
strip the soul not only of its dross, its selfishness, and self- 
will, but would divest it of the true gold of life, its per- 
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sonal fulness and perfection. Yea, it would dissolve the 
very pearl of the soul’s individuality in the acid waters of a 
mistaken infinity. Its method of seeking union with the 
divine is apt to realize only torpor and irrationality. For 
the thorough pantheist, the whole of life and nature is but 
a bewildering, characterless phantasmagory, in which the 
very universality of the Divine presence destroys its worth. 
Indifferently dwelling in the grossest matter and the most 
spiritual intelligence, in the noblest and the meanest of 
creatures, in the vilest impurities and the most heroic 
virtues, as the god of pantheism does, the priceless distinc- 
tions of the moral life are erased, and the Divine union 
which it makes its goal is emptied of the pure charms and 
sublime privileges which make it an object of supreme 
effort. 

To find a faith in accordance with whose principles a true 
communion with the Divine is attainable, we must go on to 
that Synthetic Theism of Christianity which combines in 
harmonious and normal proportions the complementary 
truths of which Semitic monotheism and Aryan pantheism 
grasped each but a half. In the filial communion of the 
human spirit which recognizes God as a heavenly Father 
and itself as a child of God, and gladly surrenders all per- 
sonal leanings to the guidance of its Divine Parent, and 
devotes all its powers to an active and hearty co-operation 
with him in building up his heavenly kingdom, in this 
spiritual union, taught in the Gospels and illustrated by the 
Christ, we have the solution of the great problem. In this 
union the human will is not destroyed, but strengthened. 
Our true self is not lost; but found. We are led not to 
abnegate all the Creator’s gifts, to crucify all the best he has 
put in us, but to discern in their rational use the path to 
true life. Instead of contemplating the Divine in an idle 
and useless passivity, we are roused to the only worthy 
Divine fellowship, that of working together with God in his 
never-ceasing operations. Here no burden of the command- 
ments is felt; for the joy of serving our celestial Friend 
transfigures all obedience into joy. Here no discontent nor 
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carking care is felt; for every outward affliction is recog- 
nized as a means of spiritual refining, and every shadow as 
testifying to the central Sun. The personal Self, sunk in 
the Eternal Order, henceforth partakes of the immortality 
inherent in all Divine things, and the original oneness of all 
is renewed in the higher and more glorious form of a con- 
scious and voluntary unity of creature and Creator. What 
gives Christ his pre-eminent place in religious history is 
that he is not only the great historic teacher of this com- 
munion with the Divine, but the living type of that perfect 
union of the personal will with the Will and Way of the 


heavenly Father. 
JAMES T. BrxBy. 


A PROFESSION OF RELIGION. 


The phrase, “ professor of religion,” has undoubtedly come 
down to us from certain primitive sentences in the New 
Testament, like these: “ Hold fast the profession of your 
faith.” ‘Thou hast professed a good profession before many 
witnesses.” It meant much in those early days to “ come out 
from the world,’ as we say,—from the spiritual arrogance 
of the old Hebrew church, from the pagan spirit of Greece 
and Rome, to profess the truth taught by Jesus of Nazareth 
and his apostles, and the coming of another “kingdom of 
heaven,” hostile to the spirit of that age. It subjected men 
to obloquy, contempt, and often to persecution and death. 
Hence it required courage, faith, zeal, such as we of these 
latter days can scarcely comprehend, to become a Christian, 
or (as it is rendered in modern phrase) to be a “ professor ” 
of the Christian religion. 

But times have changed. Christianity is the law of the 
land. It is the spirit of the age. It is the characteristic 
mark of our institutions and our civilization. There is 
now current a perversion or misconception of the phrase 
“a profession of religion,’ whieh makes it mean some- 
thing altogether different from what it meant upon the lips 
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of Jesus and his disciples. That misconception is the put- 
ting of the ecclesiastical in the place of the spiritual. I 
shall be met at the outset with the inquiry, “ Are there not 
distinctions made in the Bible, and are they not justified by 
our knowledge and experience of the world, between the - 
good and the bad, between those who are in sympathy with 
religion and those who are not?” “ Yes,” it may be an- 
swered; but of these distinctions, expressed as they often 
are in the language of symbol and poetry, we may say that 
they are to be understood as giving no hint or suggestion of 
any of our modern theories of doctrine or discipleship. I 
can conceive that in a broad and general sense, in the time 
of Christ as in our own day, there was occasion for those 
figures which Jesus used,— the figure of a net cast into the 
sea from which were taken fishes good and bad, figures of 
the sheep and the goats, figures of the right hand and the 
left. But to say in these days that those who belong to 
churches are the sheep and those who do not are the goats, 
to say that the orthodox will be on the right hand of 
the Judge and the heterodox on the left, to say that all the 
good fishes are in the gospel net of your particular church 
or denomination and all the bad in the church across the 
way, is to confuse terms and to make unjust and invidious 
distinctions. 

I say nothing here against sacraments, churches, professors 
of religion. I hold these things sacred and dear, as I know 
they are to multitudes of my fellow Christians. But I speak 
of what I believe to be the misuse of these things. I ob- 
ject to the putting of ecclesiastical in the place of spiritual 
tests. I shall try to show that while a certain theory of 
church membership or of Christian discipleship may be very 
helpful, useful, and necessary in building up an organization, 
the true and essential profession of religion does not inhere 
in that fact alone. 

I remember that very early in my professional life I met 
a dear good lady of the parish, not now among the living,— 
one well reputed of for good works, one that had brought 
up children, had lodged strangers, had washed the saints’ 
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feet, had relieved the afflicted, and had diligently followed 
every good work. And I remember that I was not a little 
surprised when, knowing somewhat of her excellent reputa- 
tion in all that goes to make up the ideal of the Christian 
life, I learned from her own lips that she had never been a 
member of the church and had never made a public profes- 
sion of religion. You will readily judge that I should not 
experience a similar feeling to-day, because I can now see 
more clearly that from early training and association I was 
led to place undue stress on the ecclesiastical rather than 
the spiritual profession. 

When I was but a boy, doubts were suggested to my 
mind on this point. In the old town by the sea, where I 
lived, a good man died, and, as I think, was carried by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom. He was upright and honest 
in his dealings, a fair and square man as we say, exemplary, 
a good citizen, a good neighbor, and not only that, but, as I 
remember him, sweet-spirited, benevolent, devout, a regular 
attendant upon the ordinances of religion. To my youthful 
imagination, he was one of the saints, the very salt of the 
earth. But this man was not a professor in the ecclesias- 
tical sense. He did not belong to the church. So, after the 
funeral, a good woman of the Presbyterian faith, now also, 
I think, among the shining ones, came to the house where I 
lived, and, speaking of the funeral to my relative, said, ‘* Mr. 
A. (the minister) spoke very well of Mr. B., but he gave him 
no hope.” To my dying day I shall not forget that expres- 
sion of this sweet and saintly woman: Mr. A. gave him no 
hope. That sentence fell like a weight upon my young heart. 
It came as a cloud into the sunny sky of boyhood. But 
to-day it does not trouble me. It does not make me sad. I 
smile, rather, at that outgrown and grotesque conception of 
religion which puts the emphasis upon ecclesiastical rank 
and standing, and not upon the intrinsic virtues and excel- 
lences of the life. 

I love to think that every man, woman, and child that 
comes into the place where I preach on Sunday morning is 
a member of the Christian Church. These men and women 
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are not equally good, devout, or spiritually-minded, any 
more than they are equally handsome, strong, capable, or 
gifted. There are diversities of gifts, virtues, and graces 
among them. But I love to believe they come up to the 
church because they have faith in religion and in God, 
because they believe in righteousness, because they wish to 
profess their faith, not so much by their declarations as by 
their deeds. + 

Look now at the matter of conversion. In the case of 
most men, I believe we may say that they are Christians 
by birth and education. From earliest years they have been 
made familiar with the principles and precepts of the relig- 
ion of Jesus. When they come to maturity, they are as 
clearly entitled to be considered Christians as a young man 
is entitled to be called a citizen when he is of age, if he be 
a youth of intelligence and good moral character. There 
may be indeed exceptional instances of religious experience, 
as when one more or less suddenly forsakes an evil and 
immoral course for a virtuous one, or where there has been 
a radical change of religious belief, as when one leaves the 
Catholic Church for the Protestant communion, or as when 
Paul left the Jewish synagogue to unite his fortunes with 
the struggling sect of the disciples of Jesus, or, in modern 
religious experience, where one comes out from the ortho- 
dox church to what he considers a freer, more rational, and 
satisfying view of Christianity. These are all varied types 
of what may be called conversion,—a change or turning 
from one state or condition to another. But in the main, 
from our point of view, religion is no sudden, transient, 
spasmodic experience. It is rather a constant, careful train- 
ing of motive and conduct. It is a prolonged process of 
discipline and education applied to our moral and spiritual 
faculties. 

I recall on a certain Sabbath evening, not many years ago, 
a prayer-meeting for young people held in a little church, on 
the summit of the hill yonder,— a spot ever dear and sacred 
to me. It was an evening in June. The golden sunset 
made the close of the day beautiful. The little company of 
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children and youths came into the meeting, girls with their 
white dresses bedecked with flowers, boys in their neat 
Sunday garments, joy in their hearts, mischief, too, sparkling 
in their eyes. They repeated simple prayers, some of the 
most beautiful hymns of the church, choice selections from 
that treasury of truth, the Bible. But, in a pause of the 
meeting, one of the brethren rose and made an earnest 
exhortation to these young people to become Christians and 
to make a public profession of religion, for the two things 
are ever associated. Almost before I knew it, I was on my 
feet, as sometimes a good or evil influence will suddenly 
carry us beyond ourselves, and I said: “Shall we urge these 
young people to be Christians? I take it for granted they 
are such already. They are, and they wish to continue to 
be, disciples of Jesus, and I trust they will never be disloyal 
to that sacred name and memory. In their simple, child- 
like faith, they are the true believers; and we older people, 
with our doubts and questionings, are the skeptics. In the 
sweet, comparative innocence of their youth, they are the 
saints ; and we that have too often soiled our garments with 
the dust, mire, and corruption of the world, albeit the name 
of Christ has been pronounced over us and the sweet waters 
of baptism have bedewed our brows, we are the sinners and 
transgressors against God’s love, purity, and truth.” I think 
now as I thought then, only my convictions are more pro- 
found. If we can but maintain in their natural artlessness 
such simple religious impressions as are taught the children 
in the Sunday-school and in many Christian homes, we shall 
do the best possible thing for them. They do not need doc- 
trine or ecclesiastical lore so much as the noble influence and 
example of virtuous, devout, God-fearing parents, who, like 
an Eastern shepherd leading his flock, shall go before them 
in all the beauty and excellence of a religious life. 

As with conversion and church membership, so there is 
a spiritual in distinction from an ecclesiastical use of the 
rites and ceremonies of the church. The sacraments and 
holy ordinances of religion should, like the rain and the 
sunshine of heaven be given without discrimination, their 
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gentle influence descending upon the evil and the good, the 
just and the unjust. But we literalize the sacraments. We 
petrify them. We use them as denominational watchwords 
and dividing lines. How beautiful and how natural the 
Last Supper in its original observance! How full of love, 
how full of tender pathos! The little band of disciples are 
coming into the shadow of the great darkness of the cruci- 
fixion. They are to be separated from their great friend. 
Love and grief are mingled upon their countenances. When 
the suspicion of betrayal and treason is announced, how 
anxiously do they put the question, “ Lord, is it I? is it 1?” 
It is no conventional scene. There is nothing affected or 
formal about it: the hallowed and gracious observance 
which transmits for all time the memory of that never-to-be- 
forgotten hour should have something of its original beauty, 
simplicity, and tender grace. But how often this sacrament 
is made a rite of exclusion, not of comprehension, a barrier 
to part disciples who have equal love and faith for the great 
spiritual Teacher! In scores of churches in New England, 
when it is observed, some of the most excellent, intelligent, 
and lovely, turn away from it,—not because they do not or 
cannot see the beauty of its sacred symbolism, not because 
they are not fit in character or disposition to remain at its 
commemoration, but because they will not accept that nar- 
row interpretation of its use upon which the church insists. 
They will not by its use countenance what they feel to be 
an arbitrary rather than a real profession of religion. 

It is the tendency of our time to break down more and 
more that invidious distinction which has long existed in 
New England churches between professors and non-profes- 
sors. In any fair and charitable judgment there are about 
as many good men and women in the parish as in the 
smaller ecclesiastical body. The increasing intelligence of 
the people forces us to find in the congregation a type of 
character reverent, moral, and devout, which has too often 
been the exclusive assumption of a few who call themselves 
Christians. It is the congregation rather than the church 
that makes up the larger portion of every religious assembly 
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in New England. It is fair to suppose that, in supporting 
churches of which they are not members, their motive is to 
promote practical godliness, and to put the emphasis of 
their influence and action upon the moral and spiritual 
rather than upon the ecclesiastical presentation of Chris- 
tianity. 

Often, this distinction between professors and non-profes- 
sors, between the church and congregation, is a source of 
discord. There is more liberty of dissent, a more open spirit 
of criticism, among those who are not bound by subscrip- 
tions to certain creeds and usages than among those who 
are. Half the church quarrels which have taken place in 
New England during the past century have been the result 
of this unnatural division between those who have and those 
who have not professed religion. How many ecclesiastical 
councils have been held to repress heresy, how much bad 
blood has been stirred, how much time has been wasted, 
how much stress has been laid, upon matters that were in- 
consequential and trivial! How the weightier matters of the 
law — truth, righteousness, and love—-have been pushed 
aside or trampled under foot, while men have been eager and 
impetuous to defend the name and method of their church 
and the shibboleth of their creed! There is a great tumult 
and battle, and a small result is the outcome of all,—a re- 
sult like that of the council which in Old Town Folks con- 
demned Parson Morrill because, opening his eyes in the 
long prayer, he could but laugh at the havoc that a horned 
beast of the field was making with his most respected dea- 
con or tithing man,—a result that Sam Lawson formulated 
in his vernacular when he declared that the ‘council 
affirmed that there hedn’t no temptation took Parson Mor- 
rill but such as is common to man, but they advised him 
arterwards allers to pray with his eyes shet. And the parson 
he confessed he orter ’a’ done it, meant to do better in the 
future, and so they settled it.” 

Again, it is a large part’of the duty of the churches, as at 
present constituted, to defend their doctrinal statements. 
This is purely ecclesiastical work. Calvin, in Geneva, insti- 
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tuted personal or pastoral visitation, in order that morality 
might be maintained among those who professed religion, 
and that any offences against the doctrine of the church 
might be visited with warning, punishment, or rebuke. But 
the whole system of Calvinism was an attempt to rule men’s 
conduct and opinions by the stern and iron rod of spiritual 
authority,— a conception most foreign to the spirit of Jesus. 
In these days of intelligence and wide-spread information, 
and of the general diffusion of the religious sentiment, we 
searcely need church authority or church discipline. It is 
too much a relic of medieval tyranny, ignorance, and op- 
pression. The courts now take sufficient cognizance of all 
offences against persons or property. Beyond this, what- 
ever deserves rebuke or reprobation may well be left to the 
accusing or excusing consciences of men or to the judgment 
bar of public opinion,— an arbitrator more terrible, after all, 
than any court or church. In this professed desire of the 
churches for doctrinal purity, how the human brain and 
heart have been burdened with dogma! How little chil- 
dren and youth have been required to stand up and assent 
to theological statements which they simply could not com- 
prehend,— many of the words of which they could not even 
pronounce or understand! How often a profession of relig- 
ion is made synonymous with the assent to a catechism, the 
repetition of the Westminster or New England confession, 
or subscription to nine or thirty-nine articles! One could 
wish that all churches were as simple and ingenuous in their 
requisitions as that of which the late beloved James Free- 
man Clarke was pastor. One brief statement declares its 
noble purpose: ‘*We, whose names are hereafter written, 
profess our faith in Jesus the Christ, and we hereby form 
ourselves into a church of his disciples, that we may co- 
operate in the study and practice of Christianity.” If we 
must have a distinct and separate body in the Christian 
congregation, what more in the way of profession could one 
wish than that? The First Church in Boston, the church of 
John Wilson the Puritan, the church of the late Rufus Ellis, 
uses a very short and simple form of religious covenant that 
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was signed by the original members as long ago as 1630,— 
a covenant that has stood the test of time because it is 
simple and Scriptural, and seeks to give expression to the 
religious sentiment rather than to ecclesiastical distinctions 
or doctrinal refinements. I do not speak against churches ; 
I do not speak for mere ethical clubs or scientific or literary 
associations. I speak as a minister of the church and for 
the church, but for the church in the broadest interpretation 
you can put upon that word,— the “holy church through- 
out all the world,” rich with the life-blood of the ages, the 
vehicle of the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, of the 
human heart. I do not enter my pulpit on Sunday as a dis- 
ciple of Spencer, the evolutionist ; I do not enter it as a dis- 
ciple of Wesley, the Methodist; least of all do I enter it as a 
disciple of Calvin, the dogmatist. I do not enter it as a dis- 
ciple of Emerson, or Parker, or Channing, much as I revere 
the name and memory of those noble men. But I enter it as 
a disciple of Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of the Christian 
Church, and because I am his professed disciple I am there 
to put stress, as he did, upon the spiritual rather than upon 
the ecclesiastical presentation of truth. 

Do you ask, What is the true conception of religion in dis- 
tinction from dogma? do you ask, What is the best expres- 
sion of the religious spirit? I answer, The words that fell 
from the lips of Jesus himself,— the two great command- 
ments, the parable of the Prodigal Son, the story of the 
good Samaritan; or, in the Old Testament, if you will, that 
one hundred and third Psalm, which is resplendent with the 
love and truth of God. Do you want anything closer to 
your own time and generation than these Old and New Tes- 
tament words? I would recommend not a book of doctrine 
or theology, though it were by the ablest and best man that 
ever lived, but take down from the library shelf Bleak 
House, by Charles Dickens, and turn to that page and to 
that scene where the good English physician seeks to com- 
fort poor Joe, a waif of the streets, who lies dying, and 
looks up to him for sympathy : — 
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“Tt’s turned wery dark, sir. Is there any light coming?” 

“ The light is coming, Joe.” 

“JT hear you, sir, in the dark, but I’m a-gropin’, a-gropin’. Let me 
catch hold of your hand.” 

“ Joe, can you say what I say?” 

“Tl say anythink as you say, sir, for I know it’s good.” 

“Say Our Father.” 

“Yes, that’s wery good, sir.” 

“ Which art in heaven.” 

“ Art in heaven. Is the light a-comin’, sir ?” 

“Yes, Joe, close at hand.” 


Incidents and experiences like these, indicate to us the noble 
opportunity of the church to minister comfort and sympathy 
to human hearts and to do its part to relieve human want 
and woe. 

The new conception of the church is not that of a body 
which is to speculate concerning doctrines and the future 
state of the soul, but one which is to do its part in deliver- 
ing men from the evil of this present world. . It is to help 
to save men from themselves, from the temptations and cor- 
ruptions of their own hearts and lives, and so to make them 
fit to live or die. In every town or city in which it is situ- 
ated, the local church should mean, to use Mr. Hale’s terse 
statement, “better books, better music, better sewerage, 
better health, better life, less drunkenness, more purity, bet- 
ter government.” The church exists not to set up and de- 
fend barriers between itself and other denominations, but to 
grapple with those social and moral problems which Ten- 
nyson urged upon his friend, Frederick Maurice, when he 
began his youthful ministry. It is to learn 


“ How best to help the slender store, 
How mend the dwellings of the poor, 
How gain in life, as life advances, 
Valor and charity more and more.” 


It is a poor preacher, and that is a poor pulpit, that is ever 
criticising other faiths and creeds. We have to confess that 
every church has its virtues and its strong points, and some 
part to do of the Lord’s work in the world. So, also, we 
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have our mission. We, too, acknowledge ourselves disciples 
of that sacred and beloved prophet who is to us the type of 
the highest and holiest manhood. From his lips we have a 
gospel to learn and to proclaim. It is, in the main, this gos- 
pel of character. We are to have a zeal for godliness. We 
are to make our virtues, and not our opinions, the test of 
Christian fellowship. We are to put the stress of piety not 
upon single instances and moments of conversion, brought 
about under the excitement of religious meetings, but upon 
a lifelong process of Christian education and culture. The 
good man, as Mr. Curtis told us at Philadelphia, is the genu- 
ine professor of religion. ‘A man,” said he, “may be a 
saint in the fullest sense of that word, who spurns every 
dogma of the Vatican, who rejects the tenets of the West- 
minster Catechism, and never heard of the Athanasian or 
Nicene creed.... And if men of the type of Channing and 
Emerson are to be called infidels and unevangelicals, then, 
indeed, an infidel and unevangelical society would be the 
ideal Christian. community.” 

Our duty, then, is clear: to live, so far as we may, pure 
and unsullied lives; to have a firmer faith in God, a sweeter 
and growing charity towards men; to keep the windows of 
the soul open to the light and truth streaming into it from 
every quarter; to exercise in all things that right of private 
judgment which is the genius of Protestantism. To do this 
is to secure comfort and peace for the intellect and the 
heart. - In such a life we shall find 


“The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest.” 


I am in the habit of saying that: Paul was one of the 
first great Unitarians,— primitive predecessor of Channing, 
Parker, Emerson, and all the noble host. I affirm this not 
on the authority of those philosophical speculations in his 
Epistles concerning the nature of Christ, since those were 
more relevant to his generation than to ours; but I affirm 
it without hesitation on the ground of the emphasis he puts 
upon the essential thing in religion,— character: ‘ What- 
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soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovable, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” It is our high task to become devout and 
reverent followers of those religious teachers of whom the 
Prophet of Palestine stands at the head, who have sought 
to lead our wandering and too often irreligious steps in the 
paths of truth and righteousness. 

W. H. Prerson. 


THE TERM “ AGNOSTIC.” 


We have received, from a source entitled to high respect, 
the following criticism upon some positions taken by one of 
our contributors a month ago. The letter will explain itself; 
and we insert it, not to invite controversy upon a point 
of abstract speculation, but to aid in getting, if we can, 
a clearer notion of the proper meaning of a term which 
appears to have led to great confusion and misunderstanding, 
but one whose use or else misuse we cannot well avoid. 


To the Editor of the Unitarian Review : 

Is it permissible for me, as one of your readers, to offer a few com- 
ments on Mr. Abbot’s yery forcible article in your December number? 
Not as a philosopher, but as one who tries to formulate his thought 
clearly to himself, and who happens to occupy the scientific standpoint 
in the literal and, I fear I must say, not Mr. Abbot’s sense of that ex- 
pression. 

There can be no question of the eager delight with which any satis- 
factory solution of the greatest of problems would be hailed by all men 
of science, to say nothing of the rest of the world. The genius who 
should lift the veil would give to men a greater revelation than any yet 
received, in the eternal marriage of Faith and Knowledge which would 
be the necessary result. 

It is not, therefore, in any antagonistic spirit that 1 approach the 
question, but rather with a feeling of regret that it seems necessary to 
point out that Mr. Abbot’s attempt towards a solution does not, so far 
as his article affords evidence, advance the matter in reality, and that ~~ 
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his reasoning is based on mistaken assumptions as to the Agnostic stand- 
point and a confusion in the meaning of terms. It is not a little sur- 
prising to a scientific man, perhaps just because he is not a philosopher, 
to see how persistently, in the face of repeated corrections, gentlemen 
who haye claims to speak as philosophers, when they approach this 
question, seem (like the proverbial ostrich) to bury their heads in a 
bush of misconceptions, and fancy that the enemy is eluded. It may be 
said in extenuation that there are Agnostics and Agnostics, and that some 
of those who adopt the name are as unscientific as anybody could desire. 

Mr. Abbot quotes Huxley (p. 483) as stating, “ Agnosticism simply 
says that we know nothing of what may be beyond phenomena.” Yet 
two or three lines above, apparently without realizing that he is falsify- 
ing the argument, Mr. Abbot says, in effect, that Agnosticism says, 
‘“We can know nothing of what may be beyond phenomena.” To 
my unphilosophical mind, these statements are radically different: one is 
undoubtedly true; the other, unjustified and possibly false. One is sci- 
entific, the other unscientific. Yet it is on the latter that Mr. Abbot 
grounds his argument and bases his conclusions. 

The second criticism which occurs to me is that Mr. Abbot uses the 
word “know” in various senses, and thus introduces a sophistry without 
perceiving it. The Agnostic claims that the Infinite Energetic sub- 
stratum of Being is “unknowable”; but he does not claim that we may 
not apprehend through phenomena certain of its attributes: nay, he 
would even indulge in the hope that an earnest study of the ethical re- 
lations dimly indicated through these as yet imperfect apprehensions 
may eventually lead to the formulation of a scientific basis for ethics 
in a cosmic sense. 

To me Mr. Abbot’s claim seems to be that, in observing and classify- 
ing phenomena, we must obtain results either absolutely right or abso- 
lutely wrong: whereas every one whose business it is to observe and 
classify phenomena is aware that two processes are involved, and that 
we may in a strict sense be said to “know” facts accurately observed; 
while it is only in a relative sense that we “know” the inter-relations 
of these facts. ‘The beads of the necklace may be immutable, while the 
cord we string them on may be a rope of sand. ‘The relation of the In- 
finite to the Finite. is knowledge of the second category, and the reason- 
ing which applies to facts of the first category is not necessarily 
applicable to the second. Both categories are commonly included under 
the term “knowledge,” greatly to the confusion of an argument in which 
that term, as in this case by Mr. Abbot, is not precisely defined. 

Mr. Abbot’s meaning, if I rightly understand him, is that knowledge 
of phenomena (first category) necessarily implies knowledge of their 
relations (second category). This assumption is inaccurate. The con- 
clusion drawn from it may or may not be true: in the end Agnostics 
hope, fain would believe, that it will prove true. But it seems impos- 
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sible to make philosophers understand, if one may judge from their 
arguments, that all knowledge of the second category is really not knowl- 
edge in the common signification of the term, but scientific faith. It is 
faith in the conservation of energy, in the indestructibility of matter, in 
the immutability of the observed cosmic order. 

That through scientific faith we shall arrive at an ethical basis for 
a theology worthy of the name I firmly believe; but that it will in itself 
form knowledge of the first category is obviously impossible, and all 
argument thereto is wasted energy and mental self-deception. 

I remain very sincerely yours, 
WitirAMm H. DALt. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., Dec. 16, 1889. 


It is possible that the verbal or technical difficulty here 
pointed out may be met, in part, by a different turn of 
phrase. We do not claim to speak in Mr. Abbot’s name: 
he will doubtless justify his logic in his own way. To cite 
his own language, the distinctive thing in the Agnostic 
position is that it “ surrenders the possibility of an intellect- 
ual solution of the problem of the universe.” To us it 
would appear more correct to say that it fails to find in the 
human mind, under present conditions, the capacity for an 
adequate solution of that problem. There are solutions in 
plenty, but all that we are acquainted with turn out, on 
further acquaintance, to be tentative and provisional. ‘Take 
the Multiplication Table, for instance, which is as good as 
any so far as it goes. It is, as Professor Whitney well 
remarked of it, “ rich in facts,” announcing one hundred and 
forty-four distinct, unimpeachable “ objective relations,” true 
of every class of objects that can possibly be imagined. 
The philosopher Pythagoras (if it was he who invented it) 
is said to have held Number as a key to the entire system 
of things. But from the multiplication table the distance is 
not half so far to the Mécanique Céleste and the theory of 
Evolution as from these to the infinite complexity of the 
universe itself. Now no problem can be solved by the 
“method of science” till its data are known, which in this 


case means all the facts of the universe,—at least, all - 


genera, or distinguishable groups of facts; and no one will 
pretend that these are all known and classified as yet. For 
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one thing, that whole “ night-side” of nature, which to the 
common mind makes by far the more important hemisphere 
of our thought,— and rightly, so long as there is such a thing 
as death, and a future life is thought of as possible,— can- 
not be even distantly approached by any scientific method 
we are acquainted with: except for a special revelation, it 
remains to us a blank mystery, to be met only by “an act of 
faith.” So that Mr. Abbot cannot possibly mean that the 
problem of the universe has yet been solved. And when 
the contention has been narrowed down to this,— when the 
philosopher asserts that the thing can be done, and the man 
of science replies that he hopes so, but it has not been done 
yet,— we may fairly say that the line of difference is too 
fine to be seen by the naked eye. 

But a question of much greater interest to us is raised by 
this discussion: namely, whether a correct and adequate 
“intellectual solution of the problem of the universe” is 
(as Mr. Abbot says, or seems to say) essential to sound ethi- 
cal convictions or the permanency of the religious life. It 
would be a pity, we think, to take up such a position as that 
just yet, when we must be some centuries distant from the 
“adequate” solution it demands: the feeling of weariness 
and impatience, in things of the Spirit, is quite strong 
enough already. We haye, it is true, abundance of for- 
mulas, serviceable for present use; but a formula is not a 
solution: it needs to be interpreted to the understanding, as 
much as the facts themselves which it professes to interpret. 
Mr. Abbot has given us in his paper a very fine formula: 
namely, that we may conceive the universe under a three- 
fold type,—asa Machine, whose law is use; as an Organism, 
whose law is life; and as a Person, whose law is holiness. 
Seen under this threefold type, he says, the universe is God. 
' This Trinity of his may be allowed to have some advantages 
over the old Christian symbol. But it certainly needs ex- 
plaining, quite as much as that, and is likely to invite quite 
as much misunderstanding and dispute. For we know noth- 
ing whatever of a “machine,” except as constructed by the 
skill of some fabricator to produce a result external to 
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itself; and nothing of an “ organism,” except as shaped and 
modified by some environment, which it reacts upon till its 
vital force is spent, when it perishes and is absorbed back 
in that; and nothing of a “person,” except as holding 
moral relations with other persons, and acting freely upon 
the realm of things in which it lives and moves. So that 
the critic will be apt to say that Mr. Abbot’s symbol is 
not a happy one. If we must have a formula for these 
transcendental matters, we might even prefer that simplest 
of all, in the words of Scripture, that “God is Breath,” 
which binds us to no predicates at all. 

We have, again, in the religious world, those three types 
of Christian thought, the Catholic, the Calvinist, and the 
Transcendental. Each has been helpful in its way to the 
life of piety; each, it may be, fails to satisfy us now. What 
then? must we pause in our devotions till Science has 
completed its vast and intricate formula? Surely, it were 
better to do as the men of Athens, whom Saint Paul 
beheld in their devotions grouped about the altar of an 
unknown God, and commended them for it, as the Revisers 
have explained. Not (he adds) that God has left himself 
quite without witness; for, without troubling himself in the 
least about solving the problem of the universe, a common 
man can see enough by natural vision, when his eyes are 
once open, to stir his imagination, his reverence, his grati- 
tude, and his awe,— that is, the whole group of the emotions 
which make the root of the religious life. 

So far, indeed, from the religious life being staked upon 
the adequacy of any such intellectual solution, it might be 
enough to say that all known religions have rested, frankly, 
on the bosom of the mysterious and unknown,— “ mysteries 
which heaven will not have earth to know”; and that, even 
where religion allies itself by preference with the scientific 
rather than the speculative habit of thought, it still appeals 
not so much to science as to the mystery that lies beyond 
the horizon of science.* The term Agnostic, in short, has 


* See an essay on “ The Religious Possibilities of Agnosticism” by H. D. Maxson, 
published in this Review for September, 1887. rz 
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come to be frankly accepted to define a certain form of 
religious mysticism as well as of irreligious skepticism ; and 
itseems worth while to consider it also in this new meaning. 
Take for example, by way of illustration, the following 
paragraphs, quoted from one of the many essays of the day 
upon the theory of religion : — 


“ Atheism — that is, straight-out, old-fashioned atheism — is out 
of date. A hundred years ago, it was common enough to deny 
that there was any Divine mind, or life, beyond the things we see. 
But the sort of opinion we have to deal with now is what we 
call agnostic: it says that whatever power, thought, or life there 
is, beyond the course of natural law, is inconceivable to our 
mind,— ‘unknowable,’ as the phrase goes. And so it is. No 
man in his senses, whatever his logic or whatever his creed, will 
pretend that an Infinite Intelligence, or the way of its working, 
can possibly be conceived in human thought. 

“Instead of this assertion being a modern heresy, as some 
suppose, it is the oldest orthodoxy, the most Scriptural doctrine 
in the world. The Bible says, over and over again, that the 
Infinite One cannot be known in himself, but only through some 
type or symbol that lifts our thought that way. We may seem 
to ourselves to prove, logically enough, this and that attribute — 
omniscience, eternity, almightiness, a personal sovereign Will — 
which (we say) are essentially contained in our thought of the 
Deity ; and the argument is perfectly sound and good while our 
mind is bent that way. But we find, fashioned as we are, that 
as soon as our mind is wnbent, the infinite complexity of the 
universe and of life rushes in upon us, and our imagination is 
baffled and overwhelmed. We must get back our sense of the 
nearness and reality of the Eternal in quite another way. Life 
itself, in its countless mazes, in the bitter and sweet of its 
experience, in its depths of emotion and lifts of thought,— the 
imagination, nourished and enriched by all we have felt and 
thought and seen and known,—the soul, with such wealth of 
capacity and mastery of passion as it may have won,— this must, 
after all, make for every man the mirror, which at every point 
reflects some different aspect of the universe, and at every turn 
does something to brighten or deepen the picture that images to 
us the Universal Life. It is only the mind religiously trained 
that finds in this conception what we call the Life of God.” 
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This passage appears to imply three distinct sources of 
man’s deepest religious conviction or belief, and not one 
merely,— the purely speculative, the logical or scientific, 
and that which we may call the way of experience. There 
are those, whom each one of the three fails to satisfy; while 
either one, if accepted in good faith, seems to him who 
accepts it to be valid and sufficient,— perhaps the only valid 
and sufficient foundation of the religious life. And, speak- 
ing strictly, the term Agnostic ought to apply, religiously, 
only to one who by some process of reason finds them all 
alike unsatisfying and unreal. To such a one all the phe- 
nomena of the religious life, whether in soul-exptrience or 
in great tides of passion that alter the course of human his- 
tory, must seem alike abnormal, mere unintelligible aberra- 
tions from the orbit of sanity and reason; while, in this 
writer’s view, religion might apparently be as genuine and 
vital a thing to the imagination, emotion, and conscience, 
even if speculation and logic were wholly at fault. In fact 
(to judge from our own experience), some such view as 
this ought to be taken, in the present condition of general 
thought about such things, unless we should do gross injus- 
tice to many a sincere seeker and sharer in the religious life, 
and even to human nature itself. Nay (as we find in an 
article by Canon Fremantle in the Fortnightly Review, 
citing the words of a professor of divinity at Oxford), “the 
field of speculative theology may be regarded as almost ex- 
hausted: we must be content (he says) henceforward to be 
Christian Agnostics”; and this statement, we are told, 
“was accepted without a murmur.” So much for the recog- 
nized religious usage of the term in question. 

The word itself, we are told, was first thrown out by Pro- 
fessor Huxley in conversation, in the year 1864, so that it has 
had an existence of just over a quarter of a century. It was 
meant, we are reminded, not as a challenge of hostility, but 
as a term of courteous neutrality among thinking people. 
Its quick adoption and wide currency since show that the 
term was a needed one, and is not likely soon to be disused. 
But we notice two things in the use of it, since it has be- - - 
come popularized, which appear to be worth attending to, 
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The first is a disposition to depart from the temper of. 
passionless neutrality which it was meant to convey, and to 
make it a name of enmity or contempt. The term Agnostic 
comes in popular use to be a sort of nickname, a bit of the- 
ological slang, doing service very much as the more uncivil 
words skeptic, unbeliever, infidel, in rising grade of animos- 
ity, did half a century ago. Naturally, this tendency has been 
encouraged by those theologians whose ardor was stronger 
than their argument, to throw obloquy upon a trouble- 
some opponent. Some of them have even complained that 
it was not pungent enough: the self-called agnostic has 
been coolly invited, for honesty’s sake, to accept those good 
old words “atheist” and “infidel.” Why not go one step 
further, asks Mr. Huxley, and say “ miscreant ” at once, this 
being the same thing, etymologically, as infidel? Words of 
theologic import are dangerous weapons of debate. They 
begin, innocently enough, by putting a mark on some merely 
intellectual distinction, but they soon become a badge of 
moral antipathy. We, certainly, who have suffered great 
injustice, as we think, from the animosities of sectarian war- 
fare, ought scrupulously to guard our lips from polemic 
nicknames and party slang. 

Further, not only the religionist confounds (as we might 
expect) suspense of judgment with rejection of the truth; 
but the philosopher (who is apt to be as sharp a dogmatist 
as anybody) insists that this attitude of mind means denial 
of first principles, of objective reality, of the possibility of 
intellectual hold upon anything: it is, he says, the same 
thing with universal skepticism. This charge surprises us,— 
first, because the metaphysician, who has studied the laws of 
thought, ought to know what is meant by suspense of belief 
where evidence seems lacking, and ought to be particularly 
- scrupulous about using any terms with a supposed theolog- 
ical imputation ; and, secondly, because the scientific Agnos- 
tic is apt to be quite as firm and positive in his own field as 
any of his critics: it would be absurd for any of us to say 
that Mr. Huxley is not as convinced a “ realist” in his biol- 
ogy as the most absolute of Hegelians in his constructive 
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metaphysics. When he dissects a beetle, for example, he 
surely is, to his own thought, just as distinctly looking at 
“the thing itself” as any philosopher could possibly explain 
to him. In short, what we have learned to call “ agnosti- 
cism” is the very thing which thirty years ago, with equal 
contumely, was reviled as “ positivism ”’—by none, if we 
remember rightly, with more vivacity than by Mr. Huxley 
himself, when he attacked certain inferences from it in the 
line of religious practice. 

We notice, again, that in its proper sense the term applies 
not to knowledge or opinion in general, but to particular 
lines of opinion, or assumed knowledge. We know very 
well what is meant when it is said that certain facts or 
beliefs are “verifiable”: they can be proved, to anybody, 
by observation, by experiment, by accomplished prediction, 
or by first-hand evidence. The whole business of scientific 
proof is to bring the fact, or the belief, within one of these 
four classes ; and that is “ verifiable ” which may, supposably, 
be so reduced: thus the condition of Central Australia is 
unknown, but not “ unknowable”; what is on the other side 
of the moon — so that we cannot even imagine it to be made 
known to us, and if anybody should say there are trees or 
houses there, he could neither prove nor we disprove it— 
is supposably “knowable” in its own nature, though not 
in fact; while such matters as are implied in the problems 
of ultimate Being, we cannot so much as imagine to be 
brought within the circle of our knowledge, using that term 
in any legitimate or proper sense. Now most subjects of re- 
ligious controversy are what has been, is now, or will be 
hereafter, going on behind a veil absolutely impenetrable to 
human eye,—such as the origin of the world, the Divine 
decrees, the future destiny of man, the rank and nature of 
the celestial hierarchy. Indeed, the very meaning and 
claim of a revelation is that it is a lifting or pushing 
aside of that veil by some superhuman hand, so that certain 
privileged persons can actually see and know what is beyond 
it, and then declare it to others,—apprehension of these 
facts being assumed as the most indispensable of all for — 
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man’s true life and welfare, but not “verifiable” in any 
scientific sense.* They are the objects not of knowledge, 
but of faith. 
' Nay, we need not go back to those unknowable and tran- 
scendent matters which were supposed to have been settled 
at Niczea, at Chalcedon, at Dort, or at Westminster,— prob- 
lems of the Eternal Son, the Eternal Decree, the Eternal 
Destiny of Man. We have in our own day a large body of 
propositions just as positively asserted or denied, making 
fragments of what in the strictest sense is as purely a gnostic 
creed, just as incapable of any conceivable process of veri- 
fication. It is in view of these we observe that Professor 
Huxley, instead of announcing a general skepticism, draws 
up a list of specific assertions that have been flung at him 
in the way of argument, so that we may know just what 
it is he defines his agnosticism by. We need not be at 
the trouble of rehearsing his list, which is made up of 
the assumptions of his individual antagonists,— whose 
name is Legion, for they are many. But we may draw up 
a little summary of our own, which will help show how nat- 
ural and how obstinate is the habit of mind to deal with 
matters that lie out of the range of any conceivable knowl- 
edge or proof,—especially in the realm of religious thought, 
which by its very nature ever strains beyond the visible 
horizon. Take the whole Andover. controversy, for exam- 
ple, on such a question as this: Is there or is there not a 
“future probation” for those who have not known Christ 
in the present life? Or such a statement as this, from 
the Congregational “creed of 1883”: that, since his resur- 
rection and ascension, Christ “carries forward his work of 
saving men, and sends the Holy Spirit to convict them of 
sin and to lead them to repentance and faith,”—a tender 
- and beautiful heart-belief, doubtless, but surely the last 
thing to offer as a challenge to the critical intelligence. 
Or that elaborated scheme .of conflict between God and 
Lucifer set forth twenty-seven years ago by Charles Beecher, 
a man of true religious genius, in his Redeemer and Re- 


* See the paper “ What is a Revelation?”’ in this Review for October, 1889, 
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deemed, as to which he says that his mind “has worked 
and struggled and agonized day and night for twenty years,” 
and remarks, incidentally, that “it is of great importance 
to obtain a full knowledge of the original heavenly empire,* 
— exactly as some men now insist on the need of a full 
“intellectual solution of the problem of the universe.” The 
peril of this kind of assumption is nearer than some of us 
are apt to think. We remember that in 1844 one of our own 
preachers argued to his own satisfaction that the explosion 
on board the “ Princeton,” by which Secretary Upshur was 
killed, was ordered by Divine Providence so as to prevent 
the annexation of Texas, which the secretary was then plot- 
ting: surely, an awkward and bloody way of deferring the 
political crisis for only a single year! How many of us may 
have had an experience like that of Schleiermacher, who was 
implored, with agony and tears, by the widow of a young 
friend to say categorically that that friend still lived and 
loved in the world of Spirit,— his very self,— which she 
scarcely found in his assurance of that Life in God, which 
to his ardent faith was the most real of all existences! 
We have nothing to do with the truth or error of any of these 
propositions: it is even a fair question whether the grand 
enthusiasms of religious history would have been ever possi- 
ble but for the audacity that so affronts and defies the bounds 
of reason. Intelligo quia credo! The “peril” that lurks in 
them is the peril of staking our religious conviction, or any 
part of it, on assertions impossible to prove, or on ground 
which to the human mind must remain forever “ unknow- 
able,” or on the attempted solution of “ problems ” which 
sober reason shows to be “ unsolvable.” 

We do not see why anybody should be afraid or angry at 
these words, awkward and ugly compounds that they are, 
when they simply point out with convenient precision where 
lie the boundaries of verifiable fact. Science is held rigidly 
within those boundaries. Religion is not; but by its two 
great wings of imagination and adoration it continually soars 


*See Christian Examiner for March, 1863, p. 277. 
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in a realm beyond them. It is the capacity for that, 
which keeps us from sitting content in a fixed and orderly 
scheme of knowledge, however intricate and expanded, and 
makes us anyway capable of the intellectual life of faith. 
“The light we have gained,” says Milton, “ was given us 
not to be ever staring on, but by it to discover onward 
things more remote from our knowledge.” The religious 
life always assumes the glad possibility of realms beyond our 
sight, and (so far as we at present know) incapable of being 
scientifically proved. At the same time there are things 
of more importance yet in the life that now is, which can 
be proved, “still closing up truth to truth, ever as we find 
it”; and these, to keep our mental sanity and firm foot- 
ing for our thought, must always be sought in that rich, 
unsounded, unmeasured, unexhausted, and inexhaustible 
realm of men’s actual experience of the religious life. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


WAR WITH CRIME.* 


The “Selection of Papers by the late T. Barwick Ll. Baker,” 
and the Znglish Country Squire by Von Holtzendorff, Professor 
of Criminal Jurisprudence, disappoint the reader in an entirely 
different way, though they unite their testimony upon a matter of 
prison reform. The forty-seven essays which follow an encyclo- 
pedic summary of Baker’s life are tedious from frequent repeti- 
tions, bear the marks of overwork, and are very insufficient in 
evidence of the result of half a century of prison reform. The 
story of an English squire’s life is charmingly told, is a picture 
-of perfectly enjoyable English life, is in large part Mrs. Baker’s 
defence of her beautiful rural home. The wonder is that a tale 


*War with Crime. Selection of Papers by the late T. Barwick Ll. Baker, Esq. 
Longmans & Co. 1889. 

An English Country Squire, as sketched at Hardwick Court, Gloucestershire, by 
Professor yon Holtzendorff. Translated by Rosa Gebhard. Gloucester: John 
Bellows. : 
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so exquisitely told should have been left for ten years in the pri- 
vacy of an unpublished book. 

Baker himself, a college graduate, for one year Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Gloucester, a High Sheriff, a Justice of the Peace, and 
Poor Law Guardian, founder of the Social Science Congress, re- 
former of the Poor Law, and introducer of the supervision of 
prison graduates, devoted a long life to the prevention and re- 
covery of crime. 

As the Country Squire tells the story from Baker’s own lips, 
George Bengough, the youthful heir of an estate of £10,000 a 
year, offered to manage a new reformatory and put his life into 
the experiment, if Baker would only direct and oversee. 'There- 
upon, in 1852, a poor building was selected, and three of the 
worst criminals in London were placed in it to complete their 
sentences; and shortly after as many more accomplished thieves 
were added from Cheltenham. Bengough became their house- 
keeper and schoolmaster until his health gave way to consump- 
tion. At the end of the first year Mr. Bengough had seven- 
teen pupils. One of the boys had already been seven times com- 
mitted, felt no compunction, and was a great theatre-goer. One 
that was admitted had been eleven times convicted, yet was not 
regarded as hopeless. In 1854, Parliament was petitioned to 
establish these reform schools in Gloucestershire and the neigh- 
boring counties. Marvellous to relate, in justification of Baker’s 
grand purpose of preventing crime, in 1853 there were no regular 
boy thieves known in that region. Cheltenham, with its popula- 
tion of two hundred thousand, had fifty-three boy criminals in 
1856; four years-after, there were barely fourteen. Vagrancy, 
too, had been restrained. There had been a decrease of six thou- 
sand juvenile offences yearly. In all the western counties the 
supply of young criminals seemed to have ceased. The police 
supervision, which he introduced and watched over as long as 
he lived, had an immense influence in two ways: it helped the 
boys in getting work when they graduated, and warned them 
if they got lazy and began to loaf about the alehouses. He 
claimed for himself no originality, but “a donkey-like” patience 
as he termed it. From 1859 to 1876, he “tormented” thirty dif- 


ferent journals with the papers in this volume of Selections and — 


others in the same spirit. He obtained a hearing wherever it 
was possible. He never gave the indifferent any peace. His 
generous hospitality, his winning manners, his entire self-devo- 
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tion, gave him unexpected help. When he submitted his extraor- 
dinary proposals to the Gloucester Court of Assizes, of a ten 
days’ imprisonment for the first juvenile offence, on bread and 
water with hard labor, and constant supervision when they were 
discharged, with a longer and definite term for the sccond offence 
and penal servitude for the third, they were accepted at once. 
His well-grounded argument was that profound and earnest 
desire to reform would last through a brief confinement with 
plain food and hard labor; but that, when month after month 
elapsed in the company of hardened offenders, the work of self- 
restoration was abandoned, conscience became paralyzed, remorse 
was laughed away, a criminal career was accepted for life. 
When the usual term of imprisonment was assigned by a judge 
who took no pains to ascertain whether it was a first offence, but 
only adapted his sentence to the magnitude of the crime, the con- 
finement of years in an unnatural condition, with a repulsive task 
until his whole system was weakened, then discharging him with 
little chance of employment and the seeming necessity of prac- 
tising a cheat upon his employer, it could not be expected to 
work well for the individual or the community. Insisting upon 
it that the punishment of a criminal was nothing but an expense 
and an evil (beyond its possible check on the commission of 
farther crime), he held, in the second place, that retaliation is 
not a practical, desirable, or philosophical guide for the justice, 
being difficult for the judge and incomprehensible by the culprit ; 
third, that, were “tit for tat” the desired end, all the previous 
circumstances ought to be understood; fourth, that to influence 
the criminal class, who are ignorant and weak-minded, the system 
must be so plain as to be beyond danger of being misunderstood ; 
fifth, that, if the Gloucester system were introduced through Eng- 
land, we should see the gradual extinction of the skilled thief. 
Probably in no other country could the police have done their 
best for his success. Certainly, his idea of their duty as being 
the prevention, not the detection of crime, was a novelty. A 
' police officer, he ever maintained, was the true friend of the man 
who, having fallen perhaps through dissipation, was now striving 
to regain his character. “Should the officer find,” he says, “ that 
I have hired a butler who is a professed burglar, he would de- 
serve dismissal if he did not inform me of the fact. But I have 
been for years in the habit of sending out boys from my reform- 
atory, and putting them under the charge of the police where 
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they go to work; and, in three cases out of four, I have found 
the police watch them most kindly and carefully,— often being 
better friends than their own relatives. And I say this not only 
of my own county, but in nearly all parts of England I have 
the same consideration where criminals are put directly under 
their charge.” 

Baker’s object, it will be seen, was not to avenge a wrong, but 
to prevent its perpetuation; not merely to reclaim the fallen, 
but to save others from falling, and thus keep cities from becom- 
ing hot-beds of crime. The Prussian Professor of Criminal Juris- 
prudence was particularly struck by the cheerful industry, the 
robust health, and expressive countenances of the Baker boys,— 
so different from the cadaverous features and despairing looks of 
young shoemakers in city prisons. He seems to accept Baker’s 
statement of the wonderful success of his scheme, attested as it 
was by monthly reports of nearly every graduate for a term of 
years, and by such facts as the decrease of commitments in 
Gloucester from 48 per annum to 14; in Bristol, from 110 to 2; 
and in Norfolk, Hants, Berks, from unmanageable numbers to a 
figure below what the most sanguine had thought possible. Of 
the 648 poor-law unions in England and Wales, 518 made an 
advance in the suppression of vagrancy. 

An English admiral’s remark to a promising officer who had 
committed some grave offence was very suggestive to Baker: 
“T am sorry to be obliged to tell you you have lost my confi- 
dence.” “Admiral Yelverton, you are right. If you desire, I 
will ask my discharge, although my whole future would be de- 
stroyed.” “Sir,” replied the admiral, “I do not desire your dis- 
charge. I only ask that you regain my confidence.” “I over- 
estimate, perhaps,” said Baker, “the value of this answer; but it 
is a most noble one. It gives a direction to the path we should 
follow, in order to reduce to the lowest minimum such a melan- 
choly, expensive, degrading, unbusiness-like device as the depri- 
vation of liberty. We tell the criminal he has atoned for his 
wrong-doing: this is simply false; for, as soon as he is dis- 
charged, his real punishment begins. Wherever he makes him- 
self known, he is repulsed with mutual distrust. In prison, he 
was not able to regain the forfeited confidence of society. Thus 
arises the incessant struggle of the resentment of the culprit and 
the invincible distrust of the public. We ought to tell the ecrimi- 


nal plainly that he must first regain this lost confidence, and — 


show him how he can regain it.” 
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To this brief notice of a most interesting experiment we add 
a few words suggested by some years’ experience in teaching and 
preaching at a Massachusetts prison and a Middlesex house of 
correction. When the Cambridge divinity students established, 
as we believe, the first prisom library in America, and a convict 
came up on his graduation to declare to us that the gift of these 
books assured them for the first time that our Sunday visits were 
from real sympathy, then we felt how hard it was to do even a 
little good. The prison officials did not cherish that inextin- 
guishable hope which would make the prison atmosphere vitaliz- 
ing. They were there to prevent these thieves and burglars from 
doing any farther harm to society. Their function was repression, 
not inspiration. They were not men who had taken up their task 
in Christ’s spirit: some of them were mere political hacks. They 
did not listen to us when we spoke of the convict’s restoration 
to society. Nothing in their education had quickened pity for 
the fallen. When a criminal was leaving them, they would 
jestingly assure him that his room would be ready whenever he 
wanted to come back. If he promised never to return, they 
generally laughed in his face. When Mike Dunn left Sing Sing 
Prison, for instance, the warden said, “* We shall see you back in 
six weeks.” Dunn answered, “ By the grace of God, I shall never 
enter another prison.” He would not have kept his promise, had 
not a Mrs. Barney, now conducting a broom factory for discharged 
juvenile rogues in Detroit, seen him in distress at the difficulty 
of earning honest bread, taken him to her house, given him work, 
and changed his life for the future. 

Now, the police and all who have to do with criminals are 
changing-for the better, are getting ready to help them up and 
on, are by and by, instead of warning people against those who 
are trying to recover, to be willing to lend a helping hand when- 
ever a Barwick Baker shall appear. Boston has more than its 
proportion of policemen,—gentlemanly and kind-hearted we 
have generally found them,—so that, were the community to 

_look to them for help in prevention of juvenile crime, a better 
day might dawn upon us: there would not be more than seventy 
thousand “jail-birds” in the United States; certainly, not two 
hundred thousand professional criminals. 

This prison mission from Cambridge, I think, was most anxious 
about the conduct of their pupils when they returned to a society 
which had woven so many temptations around their feet, but had 
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not begun to remove any. Then there was no provision for 
giving them employment on their discharge, no friendly door 
to give them welcome, no hopeful voice to cheer them up the 
narrow way. ‘This was only the beginning of the struggle. And 
those who were willing to fall into the hands of the wretches 
(who were often waiting round the next corner) were soon 
within prison-walls again, more indifferent to the shame and 
more despairing of the future than before. If they crept into 
some factory, an over-zealous officer exposed their past career, 
and drove them forth to starve or steal. Now, it is understood 
that, where a young fellow is doing his best, the supervisor shall 
advise, cheer, and befriend him, so that Gladstone’s words may 
be realized, “It is the duty of the law to make it as easy as 
possible for every man to do right and as hard as possible for 
every man to do wrong.” 

The highest rate of success reported anywhere is eighty-five 
per cent., at Mettray (France), where M. Berteller’s system of 
detecting a discharged prisoner by the minute record of many 
physical peculiarities which are unchangeable establishes a man’s 
identity beyond question. When this same identification is in- 
troduced throughout our country, we shall be able to decide 
among our endlessly varied penitentiaries what are worthy of 
universal support and what demand abolition as breeding-places 
of crime. 

The new principle of indefinite sentence — that is, of lessening 
the term of confinement according to the good conduct of the 
prisoner —is obtaining favor at home and abroad. If the main 
fact of this excellent behavior is the taking heartily to hard 
labor, so that industrious habits are established beyond a doubt, 
this will work wonders for a man’s success; for nothing (as Bar- 
wick Baker declared) fortifies a man’s principles like cheerful, 
productive labor: no compliance with prison regulations, which 
generally win official favor, can do anything like it to establish 
strength of purpose and energy of action. 

The other, the severer part of this indefinite punishment sys- 
tem, which determines that a criminal must not be discharged 
while he is certain to be a fresh curse to the community, is 
nothing but common sense. It is neither kind to the man nor 
just to the community that a thief or burglar, having added to 
his accomplishments a little reading and arithmetic, should be 
let loose to prey upon the public with increased ability. Wedq — 
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not turn out insane patients to burn or murder while their evil 
instinct is at its height. If kind treatment cannot teach them 
self-government, we keep them out of harm’s way; and, if they 
die so, a grand service has been wisely rendered, and their true 
friends will bless us more than words can tell. Besides, is it not 
reasonably sure that, if the criminal’s return to society means his 
enlistment on the side of moral reform, the motto, “ Once a crim- 
inal, always a criminal,” will be forgotten? It will no longer 
require self-sacrifice to help every prodigal son in his return to 
the Father’s house. : 

The December number of the /orwm proves that the principal 
cause of the growth of crime in the United States, and the im- 
perative call for government protection, is the annual immigra- 
tion of a host of foreign criminals, as well as of paupers, idiots, 
and insane. In 1881, Senator Morrill laid before Congress a bill 
to guard our country from being oppressed by the overflow of 
British and European workhouses, asylums, and prisons. The 
laws intended for our protection are utterly insufficient and 
shamefully evaded. Two wealthy immigration societies resist 
and defeat all our defensive measures. A late report of the 
Commissioners of Charity and Corrections of New York City 
shows that, while only 30 per cent. of the whole population are 
foreign, the criminal immigrants make 65 per cent. of the crim- 
inal population of the city. A similar report comes from the 
Massachusetts Female Reformatory in 1880,— more than 48 per 
cent. were aliens in fact, and more than 81 per cent. were chil- 
dren of foreigners. In the proportion of crime among the differ- 
ent nations on the Castle Garden lists, Ireland shows three times 
as much as Germany, and surpasses every other nationality. This 
excess seems to. be well understood in England; for Professor 
Levi’s statement in his estimate of the “Indictable and Summary 
Offences in England and Wales” is that the proportion of crimi- 
nals to each thousand of population in France is more than 19, 
in England more than 27, in Scotland 41, and in Ireland 51. 

Then we have overwhelming testimony from foreign consuls, 
from American Commissioners, and from a special Committee of 
Congress, to prove that persistent measures are at work to empty 
the excess of British crime on our shores. So far from content- 
ing themselves with the large amount absorbed in the annual 
exodus, Edmond Stephenson, an American Commissioner of 
Immigration, detected a regular weekly shipment of the most 
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worthless at Erris, on the eastern coast of Ireland, a parish priest 
in that neighborhood and a prominent merchant confessing the 
custom. This systematic effort to burden our institutions with 
foreign misery and despair was protested against by our govern- 
ment in 1884 without effect, English officials having been making 
small weekly criminal deliveries in Texas for some time. 

The United States Investigating Committee reported an ex- 
cellent bill, requiring the neighboring American consul to ex- 
amine every proposed emigrant before granting him that 
certificate of good character which should enable him to land 
on our shores; but moneyed interests defeated the measure, not- 
withstanding the cry of all our institutions for deliverance from 
hordes of the helpless, worthless, depraved, and desperate cast 
upon us from the slums of the Old World. Senator Morrill 
said but the naked truth in the Senate chamber,— that we hold 
a tempting portion of the world, and our doors are open to all 
who come with clean hands; but we must refuse hospitality to 
all alien maniacs, mendicants, and miscreants. Our country must 
refuse to be coerced to support weak, hungry, and vile outcasts 
from hospitals, prisons, and poorhouses, landed here not only 
to stay themselves, but to transmit hereditary taints to the third 
and fourth generation. 

F, W. Hoxnann. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


REAL AND IDEAL. 


The fine arts considered as a whole may be imagined as the 
terms of a proportion, in which music is to literature as archi- 
tecture is to sculpture and painting. Music and literature are 
immaterial arts, which we apprehend primarily through the sense 
of hearing; architecture, painting, and sculpture are material 
arts, which we apprehend by the sense of sight. Fine archi- 
tecture has often been compared to frozen music, and poems to 
pictures in verse. Architecture and music appeal to our love of 
order, proportion, harmony, and variation; literature, sculpture, 
and painting impress us by the representation of human life in its 
most important phases. The first terms of this proportion deal 
with general conceptions so subtle, vague, and recondite as almost 
to defy mental analysis; the last terms deal with particular in- 
stances, so clear and well defined as commonly to require no ex- 
planation. 

If, however, we consider the fine arts in relation to their sub- 
ject-matter, we find that sculpture is closely related to archi- 
tecture, painting to sculpture, literature to painting, and music to 
literature. In this scheme, architecture and music occupy the 
extremes, as the most material and immaterial of the arts; and, 
if we separate the others into such subdivisions as statuary, bas- 
relief, fresco and oil painting, crayon drawing, history, fiction, 
epic, dramatic, and lyric poetry, we have a series as closely con- 
nected as the links of a chain. In the Gothic cathedrals we can 
see how sculpture springs to life out of architectural decoration: 
the incised outline of fresco painting brings it very close to in- 
cised bas-relief work;* and the opera, with the songs which are 
its accompaniment, closes the gap between literature and music. 
There appears to be a rather sharp break between painting and 
literature; but this is physical rather than intellectual,— the 
sudden break between sight and hearing,—and, as soon as we 
think of it, the circle becomes complete again. Some of Ruskin’s 
descriptions of pictures and scenery surpass any pen-and-ink 


*It were difficult to say whether the painting on Greek vases has more the charac- 
teristics of sculpture or the Gates of Ghiberti those of painting. 
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drawings. Architecture was the first and music the last of the 
arts to attain a consistent development, so that it seems as if 
there had been a kind of progress here from the visible to the 
invisible. 

Literature, again, is divided into two important classes,— prose 
and poetry. Of these, poetry is the earlier and more genuine. 
A mere narrative of facts, like the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, has no 
value as literature; nor have the numerous works of fiction which 
one gathers along the seacoast in summer, unless they happen to 
be something more than a rehearsal of imaginary events. Other 
accounts of Charles XII. may be more correct than Voltaire’s; 
but his is the most celebrated because of its rare artistic merit. 
In fact, if prose is to enter into the list of the fine arts, it must 
borrow from poetry one or more of its characteristics, either 
elegance, humor, imagination, or some other quality. On this 
account, the best prose writers are eithers poets also, like Gold- 
smith, or, like Plato and Carlyle, have attempted poetry in their 
youth. Now, prose is in its nature realistic. People speak to 
each other in prose, and describe each other’s actions in prose. 
The very form of poetry, on the contrary, is an ideal. Priam 
and Achilles did not converse with each other in hexameters, as 
Homer represents them; and an accidental rhyme in our modern 
drawing-rooms sometimes tangles the thread of conversation. 
Poetry is therefore not an exact reproduction of life, but some- 
thing different from that. “Art,” says Goethe, “is called by that 
name in order to distinguish it from nature”; and yet Goethe is 
the poet of nature, if there ever was one. It is rather a reproduc- 
tion of life with the co-ordinates transposed. Poetry is properly 
the art of versification, as architecture is that of building, and 
sculpture that of carving; but what people commonly mean by 
the word “poetic” is the ideal. We say that a scene, a statue, a 
picture, or a piece of music is poetic when it contains this ele- 
ment. A man is said to have a poetic nature when ideality is a 
prominent trait in his composition. It is not requisite that he 
should be a poet: he may be a merchant or a cavalry officer. It 
may be noticed, also, that poetic is often used to designate per- 
fection of a high order, but rarely, if ever, that of a low order. 
We think of the night as poetic, but not of the day, because the - 
former speaks more to the imagination. 

This division of the arts into the real and the’ ideal runs — 
through them all, though it is nowhere else indicated so definitely — 
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as in literature. Religious architecture has always been of an 
ideal sort, from the temple of Karnak to Trinity Church in 
Boston. The spires and minarets of the European cathedrals 
are supposed to exemplify the heavenward aspirations of Chris- 
tian faith, and the rock temples of India make also a profound 
impression of religious solemnity. The Parthenon was the crown- 
- ing glory of Hellas, and has never been excelled. Greek sculpt- 
ure was an ideal, as all religious sculpture must be. The so- 
called Greek profile was ideal, as one can see from an examina- 
tion of their portrait busts and statues. Mithridates of Pontus 
appears to have had a profile of this kind, and perhaps also Alci- 
biades; but it is doubtful if they were more common among the 
Greeks than among Americans of the present day. Italian 
sculpture was also of a strongly ideal cast, until it degenerated 
into the grotesque; while French sculpture, the best of the 
present century, is quite as forcibly realistic. English and Amer- 
ican sculpture is, for the most part, neither one nor the other; 
but Crawford’s statue of Beethoven is a fine example of ideal 
treatment in bronze. 

In regard to painting, it may be said that in no other art are 
the real. and ideal so conspicuous and clearly defined. Nothing 
can be more literal than pictures of the old Dutch school, or less 
so than the Italian. Diirer, the greatest German master, occu- 
pies a peculiar position; for he was no less realistic in his treat- 
ment than ideal in his conception of a subject. In music, it 
is more difficult to make this distinction; but the poetic element 
is certainly strongest in Beethoven, and scarcely perceptible in 
Gounod. Neither are the lines sharply drawn in literature itself. 
There is.realistic poetry, though not very much of it, and, as 
already intimated, a large amount of idealism in prose. The 
true romance, like Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, is always ideal, 
and so also the romantic novel, if the romance in it is of a genuine 
kind. Works of humor are properly ideal, if the humor, as in 
Don Quixote, is high comedy, but must be classed as realistic if 
the humor is of low comedy, like Rabelais, or burlesque, like 
Mark Twain. These are truths so plain that they require no ar- 
gument to support them. 

What, then, is this ideal which is so closely connected with 
art in all its different phases? Nothing more than the plan 
which the wise man makes in the morning for his day’s work, 
nothing but the image of his vase which hovers before the mind 
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of the potter as he turns his wheel. It is only this, and yet this 
is something of the highest import. Without it, civilization 
would be impossible. For, if we go back to the true genesis of 
human life, what was the first word spoken but an image of 
something in the mind of the speaker, brought forth in the in- 
spiration of the moment? “In the beginning was the Word”; 
and what more likely than that it was Elohim, Dyaus, or Zeus,— 
now the French Dieu,— a recognition of that Power above, from 
which man has no escape? Were not the oldest hieroglyphies 
all pictures, and very forcible ones, too, from which our alphabet 
is descended? Each letter was originally an ideal, now erystal- 
lized and made a dummy of, but with its former power and 
beauty still latent in it. There are no records, except in lan- 
guage perhaps, how humanity struggled on through unknown 
eras, with this vision constantly before it of something better than 
itself ; how often it was led astray in pursuit of false ideals, and 
returned again through the inevitable chastisement of those who 
offend the universal laws; or how many nameless heroes strug- 
gled, fought, and perished for the advancement of the race, until 
we come to Moses and Homer, with whom civilization may be 
said to have fairly begun. These are the two greatest names of 
that Eocene period, in themselves, perhaps, equal to any who 
have since been born; and one was a lawgiver, and the other a 
poet. Each was the perfected type of an idealist. 

It is one of the materialistic tendencies of the present period 
for jurists to ridicule legal principles as glittering generalities, 
and attempt to derive the elements of law from a sense of utility 
rather than from a.sense of justice in mankind. It remained for 
the Anglo-Saxon race to invent a utilitarian philosophy: there 
was no such sect among the Greeks or among the old Roman 
founders of jurisprudence. The sense of justice is the highest of 
human attributes; for through it we obtain the proof of immor- 
tality, and the completion of our too fragmentary life on earth. 
It is this ideal of right which Michel Angelo has expressed on the 
countenance of his statue of Moses, and which he has rendered 
more striking by contrast with its huge physique. So, some 
centuries later than Moses, an Indian prince retires to the depths 
of the forest to meditate upon a plan by which mankind might 
become better than he found them. The ten commandments 
formed the basis of Hebrew law, and many of the enactments 
now in force among European nations are derived from them. — 
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The laws of the New England colonies in regard to a strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath may be traced directly to the fifth chapter 
of Deuteronomy. Some less conspicuous hero-moralist, no doubt, 
long forgotten perhaps in Cicero’s time, stood in the background 
of the Twelve Tables and Numa Pompilius. Civil law, however, 
has only a negative character. It forms a system of ideal limita- 
tions within which human nature can have free play. It serves 
as the framework of the house we live in, for which art supplies 
the furniture and decoration. Moses made a rough subjective 
sketch of the ideal man. Homer painted such types of human 
excellence that they served as models for the Greco-Roman 
world until the two streams of Aryan and Semitic culture were 
united in Christianity. 

Dr. Harris defines art as logic expressed in form. This state- 
ment is, however, too concentrated to be easily intelligible. It 
would not be true if we are to understand by logic merely the 
investigation of syllogisms; but, if we are to accept it in a 
broader sense, as the science of thought, comprising the whole 
range of our mental reflections, the definition is correct, and 
we shall have to take logic in this way, if it is to have any prac- 
tical application. Are not the decisions which a mature man 
makes every day based upon the whole experience of his past 
life? Is not he the minor premise himself, with infinite conclu- 
sions before him? 

“ Betwjxt two worlds life hovers like a star,” appears to be true 
also of our reasoning faculty. 

And what are these words which the reasoning faculty makes 
use of but pictures, originally? Logic might be defined as art 
expressed in reason: in the beginning, art, language, and thought 
would seem to have been united.* Such a mind as Homer’s or 
Dante’s is like a magnificent picture-gallery, through which the 
soul moves in contemplation. Reasoning is to art what a rule in 
grammar or arithmetic is to the example that illustrates it. The 
rule is taken from. the example; but, if it is rational, and not 
empirical, the rule has also an independent existence. We under- 
stand the example more readily than the rule, because our minds 
are more accustomed to dealing with pictures (called in this 
instance concrete objects) than with abstract ideas. After all, it 
is not the objects themselves which form our cognitions, but such 
mental pictures of them as we are capable of making for our- 


*The mental image, howeyer, must have preceded any external expression of it, 
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selves. A granite ledge forms in the geologist and the landscape 
painter two totally different conceptions. So the word “man” to 
a young child and a mature woman sounds differently enough. 
The best works of art are all founded upon some important philo- 
sophical truth. It must be this which draws us toward them so 
strongly. Murillo’s Magdalen is a type of the mental reaction 
which is certain to follow the indulgence of an unreasonable wish. 
It is of little moment whether the desire be a physical or spirit- 
ual one: it may even be the divulgence of truth before its time. 
Goethe’s ballad of the “ Erl-king,” often called the finest of minor 
poems, instructs us that the tender minds of children require 
protection as well as their bodies. An idle myth causes the death 
of a boy even in the arms of his father. This is an ideal of the 
common tragedy of childhood; and only those who remember 
the sufferings of that period can appreciate its pathos. Aristotle 
analyzed the Greek drama so closely that it seems as if little were 
left to the genius of the poet; and modern German Aesthetikers 
have treated “Hamlet,” the “Last Judgment,” the “Sistine Ma- 
donna,” and other great works, in the same manner. 

Ruskin tells the story of a little girl who was left alone in his 
kitchen while pies were making, and, when the cook returned, she 
found her soft pastry cut into figures resembling birds and mice. 
This, the art critic thinks, must have been the origin of sculpture. 
So it may have been, but not of sculpture as one of the arts. In 
one of the caves of south-east France, among the banes and 
utensils of the early Celtic period, there was found a flat piece of 
limestone, on which had been incised the figure of a mammoth. 
The delineation was evidently a truthful one, as could be seen 
from the long mane and scimetar-curved tusks which we’know 
those animals to have possessed; but we do not dignify this or 
the pastry mice by the name of art. It may be called so ina 
secondary sense: it was art perhaps to the Celtic who chiselled it, 
but to us it is only a valuable relic. It is properly not a picture, 
but a sketch. Among forty young pupils in drawing or painting 
there may be a dozen who can make good sketches, but only 
three or four who will ever create a picture. The artist must 
either transfer his own mind into his subject or he must imitate 
nature with such skill as to excite our admiration. The former - 
is called ideal, the latter realistic art. Let it be noticed, however, 
that even in the most realistic of all art, the representation of 
animal life, it is the human skill that we value chiefly. Realistic — 
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art began with the picture of the mammoth (or something 
similar) ; ideal art, with portraits of gods. 

Carlyle says of Schiller what is equally true of himself, that 
art was with him an inspired function, and the artist a priest and 
prophet also. The hymns of the Rig-Veda compose the earliest 
literature that has come down to us, and the idols and temples of 
upper Egypt are the most ancient remains of sculpture and archi- 
tecture. In the days when kings were shepherds of the people, 
art and religion could not be distinguished one from the other. 
The Homeric hymns are simple tales of the Greek divinities. The 
Book of Job is the first and finest of all romances. What does 
Homer sing for, but to show that the destinies of men are or- 
dained by the Immortals? There are many realistic passages in 
Homer, such as no French or Russian writer has ever equalled in 
accuracy; but it is doubtful if even Count Tolstoi could discover 
any realism in the Vedas. Those archaic sages cared little for 
things of earth. Their imaginations, vast and lofty as the 
Himalayas, pierced the heavens and brought back tidings of a 
world above, half articulate mutterings of a deathless life be- 
yond the everlasting snows. They recounted the great phenom- 
ena of nature in metaphors more enigmatic than nature itself. 
Neither does Egyptian art appear more realistic than Sanskrit 
literature. Huge statues carved from granite and solid pyramids 
of stone are an ideal of strength and durability. The sculptors 
and architects of the Nile valley, like the Vedic poets, were 
filled with a sense of eternity; and it is this which their works 
represent to us. They belonged to the age of Saturn, which 
may have been no fiction, but referred to this period. Assyria, 
which was only a political nation, produced nothing to be com- 
pared with them. Those rigid statues, with the arms fastened to 
their sides, were not made according to the laws of anatomy ; but 
they possess, what nineteenth century sculpture decidedly lacks, 
from Canova to Bartholdi, true dignity of style and character. 
It is this we are impressed by quite as much as by their antiquity. 
In the sphinx the Egyptians created an ideal which is among our 
most familiar conceptions. 

Serious reflection upon what is grand, eternal, and awe-inspir- 
ing is a holy and elevating occupation, but it is not-human. It 
even has a tendency to make men cold and inhuman. To be 
high-minded and at the same time warm-hearted is one of the 
most diffieult problems of life. The Egyptian respect for death 
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opened the door to Hebrew and Hellenic perception of an im- 
mortal life; but that could only be fully attained by a thorough 
respect for human nature. All nations of men have possessed a 
dim sense of immortality; but that is not like Plato’s clear con- 
sciousness of it, nor the perfect confidence in a future state which 
illumined the life of Christ. Egyptian art was attained by a dis- 
regard of humanity which appears to us monstrous. Thousands 
of lives were sacrificed in building the tomb of one person. 
Likewise, in India, the gods were everything, and men were 
nothing. In mankind the finite and the infinite are united to- 
gether. It was right and necessary that the infinite portion 
should be first considered; but the other also has all-important 
claims. A soul without a body may be valuable elsewhere ; but 
there is no place for it in this world. Our thoughts may soar 
above the clouds; but our feet are rooted to the soil and partake 
of its nature. It may be compared to the infinite, as a bow- 
string is to the bow. The bow-string does not send the arrow, 
but neither could the arrow be sent without it. The right con- 
sideration in art of man’s finite quality is called realism; and, in 
truth, the right consideration of it is not more common than the 
right consideration of man’s spiritual quality. There has been 
no really great artist without both of them. Plato has been 
called the idealist, and Aristotle the realist; but Plato was only 
somewhat more ideal than Aristotle, and Aristotle somewhat 
more realistic than Plato. Plato, however, was much the better 
artist of the two. Goethe styled himself an idealist-utilitarian. 

This reconciliation of the real and ideal first found expression 
in the warm sunlight of Homer’s genius. An English commenta- 
tor has described him as “that savage with the lively eye”; but 
Homer knew what true civilization is better than that. The 
falcon is a very intelligent bird, and has the finest of all eyes; 
but a falcon could not write a line of poetry. Homer must have 
been a good observer; and, if it be true that he was blind, he 
must have lived vigorously and witnessed some stirring events 
before he became so. But Dawes, the astronomer who discovered 
land and water on the planet Mars, was also a good observer, and 
yet we do not hear of his writing poetry. Behind the falcon eye 


there must have been a memory trained to preserve the most | 


delicate impressions, an intellect capable of arranging and corre- 
lating these according to the mysterious rules of art, a reasoning 
faculty which divines correctly the motives of men from their 
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actions, a musical nature eager to express its happiness in song, 
a love of beauty, order, and virtue, the keenest sympathy with 
the joys, sufferings, passions, with even the faults of mankind, 
and, better than all, a clear consciousness of the spiritual in man 
and that in mortal life which seems to mock our own. If those 
are the qualities of a savage, let us have more such Homeric sav- 
ages. If he had been merely a good observer, that alone would 
have raised him above the rank of a savage, the best of whom 
have an eye for little besides their physical needs; but to be no 
more than that would also have placed him in the class of real- 
istic imitators,— what no true Greek ever was,—and his work 
would be of value now only as a record of the life and manners 
of his time. 

Homer saw life illuminated from within, as in Giorgione’s 
paintings. He felt that there was a meaning in it which was 
better than itself. He did not perceive the immortality of 
the soul in the sense of Plato and Socrates; but he knew, 
like the Vedic poets, that there is an enduring life, and he 
discovered further that it is possible to live this life on earth. 
Achilles is the impersonation of this idea, and through this 
Homer also remains immortal to us. Achilles is about to 
draw his sword on Agamemnon when Pallas Athene seizes 
him by the yellow hair: he recognizes the goddess by her 
dazzling eyes, and the blade goes rattling back into its sheath.* 
What is Pallas Athene but divine wisdom, restraining the pas- 
sions of men, and instructing them how they may become better 
than they are? Homer also had met the goddess face to face, 
and learned from her the same wisdom that Moses learned in 
the desert and Shakespeare on the dreamy banks of Avon. Con- 
scious of the wonderful gifts she had bestowed on him, he 
entered on the mission of his life with modesty and reverence. 
“ Sing, O muse,” he begins with, for he is aware that it is not 
himself in any finite sense that can achieve so grand an enter- 
prise. He must seek aid continually from above. So the Iliad 
and the Odyssey became a bible to all Hellenic nations,— not a 
religious bible so much as an art-bible, which, indeed, was the 
sort best suited to the genius of that race. There is enough 


*This is only the story of Theodore Parker and the tortoise in a different dress. 
Parker, when a small boy, came upon a tortoise in the Lexington meadows, and was 
going to strike it, but his arm was arrested by an impulse which he could not 
understand, 
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impure mythology in them, but also many passages of the purest 
religious character; and the famous prayer of Ajax, ‘“‘Give us 
light, O Zeus, and then destroy us if thou wilt, but destroy us 
not in the darkness,” has a deep significance which every spirit- 
ual-minded person will recognize. 

Thus we see the typical artist as an idealist. Homer chose his 
subjects from an ideal past, in order to hold before his contem- 
poraries the picture of an ideal future. He represented the 
Greeks of his time as they were, so far as was essential to their 
appearing human, and as they ought to be, to such extent as he 
could conceive of their improvement. With a just sense of 
reality, he neither attempted to recall an imaginary age of univer- 
sal peace and happiness, nor did he look forward to a socialistic 
Utopia. He passed by the manners and fashions of his own time, 
which he knew would change with the next generation, and 
portrayed such traits of human nature as are invariable, unfailing. 
Thus his characters are at once individual and universal. His 
women are more feminine, more charming, and more lovable than 
those of the less ideal Wibelungen, written two thousand years 
later; and in his heroes Homer presented his countrymen with 
such examples of manliness, piety, and self-devotion that one can 
hardly believe that without these models Xerxes could have been 
driven back to Asia. His divinities are, with the exception of 
Zeus, the forces of nature humanized. This is, no doubt, the 
genesis of that pantheistic tendency in poets to give a living per- 
sonality to inanimate objects. Indeed, this is the mark of the true 
poet, if there is one. Homer’s Zeus, however, is elevated above 
this divine naturalism, a genuine Deity and friendly arbiter in 
the affairs of men. He represents the spirit of justice tempered 
with mercy,— an ideal Homer, the cloud-compeller who lifts care 
from the soul and warms the hearts of his hearers. We know 
that Buonarotti considered art a sacred vocation; and so it has 
ever been to men of heroic nature. 

It is the proper business of the artist to represent the real 
with the ideal shining through it.* A beautiful instance of this — 
is the return of Ulysses to Ithaca, asleep after his twenty years’ 
absence. Another is the last meeting of Hector and Androm- 
ache, repeated afterwards by Gustavus in the Thirty Years’ 
War. The whole Odyssey is an ideal of the hardships and 


*A remark of D, A. Wasson’s, = 
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reverses of a prudent and sagacious man on his way through life. 
But there are in Homer purely realistic passages, sufficiently dry 
and accurate to satisfy the most prosaic mind. The catalogue of 
Grecian ships in the Iliad must have been more interesting to 
the ancients than it is to us, though it possesses still a kind of 
scientific value. In the combats of his heroes, the gods frequently 
interfere,— what the Puritans call divine providence,— but other- 
wise they are terribly realistic. Hector’s death-wound is just 
above the collar-bone, “but the wind-pipe was not severed, so 
that he was still able to speak.” It is said that all the death- 
wounds he describes are in mortal parts of the body; and he 
never commits such errors as Desdemona’s coming to life and 
dying again after she had once been smothered. No doubt, like 
Aischylus, he was a stout fighter himself. The tactics of Achilles 
are similar to those of Napoleon at Austerlitz. For a piece of 
the very finest realism, never since equalled, take the description 
of the games celebrated in honor of Patroclus, and compare it 
with: that of the shield of Achilles, not only an ideal, but an 
impossible work; then say if one is more impressive than the 
other. Homer understood perfectly the value of realism,— in- 
deed, there is no good literature without it,— but also that its 
place in art is a subordinate one, that it exists not for itself alone, 
but as a foundation upon which divine harmonies or heaven- 
piercing spires may be sustained. He is the first and one of the 
best examples of the complete reconciliation of the real and 
ideal; but fifty others in all branches of art, as well as among 
statesmen, philosophers, and ministers of the gospel, might have 
been selected to prove the same point. Lord Bacon — lawyer, 
courtier, and scientific investigator — was filled to the brim with 
ideality. Napoleon also had his share of it. When his field- 
marshals were once discussing the problem of creation, he pointed 
to the stars and said, “You may talk, gentlemen, but look up 
there and tell me who made all that!” 

Frank P, STEARNS. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


IN MEMORIAM W. F. A. 


Diep in Madison, Wisconsin, December ninth, William Francis 
Allen, professor of history in the State University, at the age of 
fifty-nine. 

Just what service has been rendered by this modest Christian 
scholar to the university, the community, and the church which 
he served for twenty-two years, will be told next month by two 
of his nearest friends and associates, who possessed his entire 
confidence and esteem. But the editor of this Review appeals to 
the indulgence of his readers, in view of the great personal loss 
which suddenly deprives him not only of a younger brother, but 
of his nearest intellectual companion of these many years, while 
he recalls a few personal traits and incidents to which no one, 
it may be, is in a position to testify so well. 

When a child, I do not suppose that any one ever thought of 
my brother as precocious, though (as it usually does) the scholar’s 
vocation clearly showed itself in him as early as five or six. In 
fact, his intellectual maturity was of slow growth, and he was 
twenty-six when he took his first permanent position, as classical 
instructor in a private school. His boyhood would have been 
described as grave and gentle rather than robust; and he would 
be remembered as one whose candid soul repelled evil (to copy 
Goethe’s phrase) as a duck’s back sheds water,— while those in- 
evitable touches leave with most of us a stain that seems, it may 
be, only skin-deep, but costs the pain of half a lifetime before they 
are quite washed out. But he certainly lacked neither vigor nor 
cheer: his interest in the people and affairs of his native town 
was healthy and keen; and afterwards, in Géttingen, he delighted 
his companions by throwing in fair wrestle (which he had 
learned on the village green) an English visitor rejoicing in his 
strength, who had ventured to jeer at the lack of manly sports 
in our Yankee schools. He was, for that day, rather late in col- . 
lege, graduating at twenty-one, above medium rank, but not 
among the first. But he was not personally ambitious, and he 
had a noble and distinguished group of classmates, among whom 
the intimacy through life has been uncommonly strong, affection- 
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ate, and tenacious. Few can have been more deeply indebted, 
or in more ways, to college companionship. 

A life of three years, after leaving college, as private tutor in 
a New York family of rare intelligence and refinement added a 
phase of experience which in the large variety of posts he has 
since filled proved of great value to the country-bred youth. 
A natural diffidence was absorbed (so to speak) in that unob- 
truding suavity of manner which remained characteristic of him. 
In particular, however, it was of service in giving him the leisure 
— from lack of which many of us suffer through our lives — of 
weighing with great deliberation his convictions, purposes, and 
capacities, so as to lay out clearly his plan of life. His choice 
would have been the study of theology and the Christian minis- 
try; but the theological temper was less tolerant among us then 
than now, liberalism was still weathering the raw air of contro- 
versy, and he gave up the thought, reluctantly,— partly, perhaps, 
because he doubted his aptitude for the hardiness of public 
speech, but chiefly because his honest thought was too “radical” 
to suit that temper which he would neither conciliate nor assail. 
He had, as I remember, serious thoughts of the law, which shaped 
his reading for a time; but he had neither the forensic ardor nor 
the vigor of eyesight (slightly impaired by illness in childhood) 
to justify in his own view his choice of that arduous profession. 
And it was distinctly with the feeling that he accepted some- 
thing less than his first or perhaps his second choice, that he told 
me his decision to make a vocation of classical and _ historical 
study, which, he modestly thought, might make a useful and a 
needed service. What that choice led to in broader ways will 
be better described by another hand. 

Having made this election, he spent two years as a student in 
Europe, finding there some of the most eminent of instructors,— 
among them the scholar historian Mommsen,— and including in 
his field of study Germany, Italy, and Greece. There, too, the 
great privilege attended him, of the best and nearest of mental 
companionship, not only of those who were his fellow-students 
here, but of some (as of two friends whom he visited recently in 
Basel and in Ghent) who have placed themselves in the very first 
rank as authorities in their own field. In these pleasant student 
days there occurred, too, a curious evidence of his happy gift to 
win the confidence of all sorts and conditions of men; for once, 
when by a break of correspondence I had failed of an appoint- 
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ment with him at Martigny, and had passed by on the other side, 
he not only was forced to leave his hotel bill unpaid, but, by 
a miracle of mutual assurance which astonishes me to this day, 
borrowed money of his Swiss landlord, and went cheerily on, to 
complete his journey. Rome and Athens were not so familiar 
' ground to scholars then as now; and the opportunity of them 
both, with the delightful companionship of his classmate Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, gave him an advantage which he always felt, in 
the particular task he had set himself, the interpretation of an- 
tiquity into life. 

His course since has been publicly and sufficiently told: the 
course, mainly, of a patient and successful teacher for now three- 
and-thirty years, with the break of two years’ service of the sani- 
tary commission during the War, and with the incidental tasks of 
editorship and literary criticism. Engaged in such tasks, he may 
almost be said to have died, like so many great scholars, pen in 
hand; since, only a few hours before his last sleep, he dictated 
with great precision certain changes to be made in the final proof 
of a work now going through the press. For he had set his 
heart strongly, years back, on accomplishing two scholarly tasks, 
—a student’s edition of the Annals of Tacitus, an author and 
work that especially attracted him, and a school History of 
Rome (of which I have read the proofs), in which he gathers 
very compactly, and sets forth with singular clearness, the results 
of intelligent study begun under Mommsen thirty-five years ago, 
and never lost sight of since as his most important single task. 

It is now for several years that he has been the senior and the 
most trusted officer-of his own university, and consequently most 
looked to for outside work. Of what that outside work meant to 
him, I venture to give the following hint, copied from a letter 
written a few days before his death: “I have been unusually 
busy this fall with two sets of proof-sheets in addition to my 
regular work, and my duties as church trustee, director of the 
Free Library, curator of the Historical Society, president of the 
Academy, and superintendent of the Sunday-school. Then, be- 
sides, I found there was nobody just at this juncture who could 
be president of the Benevolent Society except myself. Affairs 
were in a delicate and somewhat critical stage, the process of 
transformation from a committee of our church to a general 


charity having been practically, but not completely accomplished, _ 


It seemed that there was no one who could conduct the last 
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stages of this process (or so they said) excepting me; so I took 
the place rather than see any failure in the work. I had to 
appoint a lot of committees from all the churches, and got it 
successfully done,— every church being now well represented, and 
the society in good running order. To add to this, I was ap- 
pointed on the Faculty committee to investigate the hazing dis- 
turbance, and this has taken a great deal of time [sometimes as 
many as three meetings in a day, and once, the whole of Satur- 
day]. Fortunately, all these jobs are coming to an end.” It 
was, indeed, on coming home from the last of these meetings, 
that he lay down utterly wearied,— as it proved, with symptoms 
of a return of pneumonia, from which he partly rallied, but only 
to pass away gently, a few days later, as it were in sleep, without 
a sigh or pang. 

I will copy, too, these words received from Madison, written 
three days after his burial: “I suppose without coming out here 
one could not imagine the feeling towards him, and if any ex- 
pressions should seem superlative, you may be sure they are not 
the slightest exaggeration. His special refinement and courtesy 
to every one has made a most deep impression among these 
western people. From the President and all the leading men 
down to the poor German woman who brought her three little 
children to say she was going to take them up to the funeral, all 
seem to have idolized him.” 

I give these words not merely as testimony of the personal 
traits that have left a memory widely beloved, but to add what 
was equally characteristic: that with this suavity of manner 
was joined a judgment true as steel and hard as flint on all mat- 
ters of political or ethical concern; and that, with all his devo- 
tion to constructive religious work, especially in his later years, 
he never forgot his early experience, but remained just as inflexi- 
bly, almost resentfully, opposed to anything that seemed, ever so 
remotely, to narrow the Christian name or fellowship — as our 
readers may possibly have recognized in passages from his letters 
that have appeared from time to time in these pages. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


On the very day of Browning’s death his farewell volume lay 
in our hands fresh from the press and with leaves uncut;* and 
his last reported words were of a great gladness at the cordial 
and quick welcome given to that volume at its first appearing. 
Certainly, it was a grateful triumph to have won so warmly to 
his side a public so often puzzled and vexed by that strong, law- 
less, and unconventional personality,— as he says of it: — 


“ Oh, to love so, be so loved and so mistaken ! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ?” 


And, surely, he could not have chosen for his words of farewell 
anything more characteristic of the nobility of the temper that 
was in him than these closing stanzas of his “ Epilogue” : — 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baftled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“ Strive and thrive!” cry, “ Speed,— fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 


Perhaps the most noticeable thing in the universal comment 
upon the event is not so much the sense that a great live force 
has been taken suddenly out of the life of our time, or even the 
reflection that with Browning’s death a great literary era draws 
visibly near its close, but a certain kindly and softened recogni- 
tion that the career which has so often looked perplexing and 
meteoric is fully rounded out at length, so that its orbit and 
meaning can be studied as a whole. While it was still unfinished, 
no one could be sure what new eccentricity might disturb our 
calculation, or what new strain might be put upon our power of 
comprehension. For, as Mr. Lowell said very happily the other 
evening (speaking as President of the University Association for 
the study of modern languages), while Browning has said that 


* Asolando: Fancies and Facts. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) —. 
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“learning Greek teaches Greek and nothing else,” it seems to 
have taught him a language far more difficult than Greek. But 
those difficulties are to our fancy wonderfully lessened now that 
they make part of a rounded whole, whose boundaries and pro- 
portions we may scan at length, and estimate each portion by its 
relation to the rest. 

It is not time, yet, for the criticism or the summing up which 
this altered relation of Browning to his readers may seem to 
invite. A single aspect of that study we hope to present next 
month,— namely, his religious genius,— prepared by a thought- 
ful and intelligent student of his writings. But the softened 
feeling towards the man, who by one step has passed from vigor- 
ous life into the eternal shadow, brings back fresh many another 
recollection which testifies of the kindly, human, sympathetic 
temper of one who, on his literary side, seemed so often merely 
brusque and rude. In particular, we recall with personal gratitude 
the great kindness shown more than thirty-five years ago by Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning to an American man of letters* who went, 
sick and despondent, to a year of exile, and for several months 
together failed not one evening to cheer the weary hours in their 
infinitely tender, kind, and beautiful companionship. To how 
many that home of theirs in Florence, with its wonderfully 
attractive charm, gave just that balm to a bruised and sorrowing 
life, we know not; but we think of this one memory as a type of 
numberless things that made up the benediction of those united 
hearts. For that alone, we shame us of our petulance at the 
poet’s wayward mood or uncouth phrase, and fancy to ourselves 
that these, too, shall hereafter be transfigured by the spirit that 
dwelt in the man. : 

There has been a certain piquancy, and (as we may perhaps 
call it) an infelicity, if we would have a facile understanding of 
him, that Browning’s fame and quality were set off, for the better 
part of two whole generations, against the quite diverse fame 
and quality of Tennyson. We have no mind to renew the com- 
parison or to suggest a rivalry. We have heard, indeed, a very 
accomplished student of literature assert that Tennyson was not 
only the finer poet, but the more cultivated and profoundly 
philosophic thinker. It would be easy to argue on either side of 
such an issue. What will not be gainsaid is that Browning is far 
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the greater elemental force in literature; and it is out of ele- 
mental force, rather than literary or philosophic accomplishment, 
that minds must grow and thrive. And so, especially in these 
later years, while so much of our recollection of the one is of the 
keenest intellectual delight we have probably ever known, a far 
deeper intellectual gratitude and homage has come to be felt for 
the other. Even as touching our ethical judgment of the two, 
while we honor more unreservedly the temper of chastity, serupu- 
lous and serene, that makes the dominant chord in the one, and 
shrink now and then at the lawless audacity or the infinite sub- 
tilties of casuistry we find in the other, yet, when our veins are 
fullest of life, we cast the balance of our judgment for that free 
and “daring faith,” which insists on asserting “the soul of good- 
ness in things evil.” And it has been a striking thing, in respect 
of that intellectual gratitude the younger generation have felt, 
that, while Browning seems often to scoff at the license of 
criticism or the “honest doubt” that figures so largely in the 
Liberal creed, it is the extreme Liberals who, of all men, have 
taken him nearest their heart. 

Browning’s peculiar dramatic genius, running ever to subtile 
analysis and never to act or plot, expressing itself best in mono- 
logue and but ineffectively upon the stage, has been often com- 
mented on; and so has the immense variety of character and 
experience it has taken in. There is one phase of it which must 
stand out very prominently in the review his readers will now 
take of his completed career: namely, the interpretation he has 
given, through the phrases of our colder English speech,— phrases 
which needed often much hammering and twisting to shape them 
to that service,—of the passion, the craft, the subtilty, the 
fierce remorselessness of that Southern temper which he found 
so fascinating a study. All that hot interior life of the Italian 
and Spanish races,—all that deadly craft and iniquity, all that 
recondite sophistry, which are possible under the infinite dis- 
guises of an ecclesiasticism like that of Rome,—have been re- 
vealed to us, as it were, under the cruel unsparing glare of the 
electric lamp: our cooler English temper, or the conventional 
proprieties of our native speech, or the ruder logic of our Prot-. 
estant modes of thought, have been scandalized and set at 
defiance, and we feel, sometimes, as if we had been listening to 
“unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” — 
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We are like the honest English guest who listens, without a word 
of answer, to an hour or two of Bishop Blougram’s amazing 
apology for carnal ambition, conscious infidelity, and pretence in 
the exercises of official piety,— and then, without a word of 
comment, packs his rough kit of tools for a farmer’s life in Aus- 
tralia, where clean realities will take out the taste of those un- 
wholesome defences. 

Again and again, in adjusting our mental lenses to take in this 
bewildering view of human life, we are inclined to chafe and 
rebel at the affront offered to our moral vision. But then comes 
back fresh the sense of the mental courage, the range of human 
sympathy, the vast wealth and instructiveness of the picture of 
life that has been shown us; and we feel that there is something 
better for him that is able to receive it, than the conventional 
morality which makes our safe rule of every-day life. “I cannot,” 
says Milton, “praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue.” The 
moral quality in us must have a body of robustness as well as 
asoul of purity. And the life is not quite regenerate, until we 
are able to reconcile the largest knowledge of this rich, stormy, 
passionate, and wayward nature we inherit, with the faith in 
Goodness at the heart of things, as the Supreme Law under 
which we live. The unshrinking revelation of the one, the pas- 
sionate assertion of the other, abide with us as the unique and 
final lesson taught us by this man, who, of all men of a great 
literary generation, has best won the title Vates,— that is, not the 
literary artist, but the prophet-bard,—in aim, if not always in 
attainment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


It is a regret with us that the communication which follows 
is not accompanied, as its proper introduction, by Mr. Gannett’s 
address at Philadelphia. That address, of which it was our fort- 
une to hear only a small part, and that with difficulty, has been 
often referred to as noting, better than any other single thing, 
the high-water mark of devout thought and aspiration in that 
well-remembered week. It was more than once spoken of asa 
noteworthy thing that a mind so consistently rationalizing and 
so scrupulously logical as Mr. Gannett’s should be the one to 
interpret to that assembly the tenderer and higher phases of the 
religious life. There is, indeed, no contradiction between the 
two,— granting only the mind’s absolute freedom to clothe its 
thought, or its experience, in whatever symbol seems best for its 
present task. The phraseology which he has chosen need not, 
therefore, startle or offend: it may, indeed, be interpreted as a 
mysticism like that of a Catholic saint, or as a “ romantic” senti- 
ment lacking seriousness and depth. But, if any question of its 
fitness has suggested itself to any hearer, it is surely desirable to 
look at it a little closer; and we are glad, therefore, to be able 
to subjoin the following comment : — 


THE ROMANTIC THEORY OF PRAYER. 


In defining, or, as perhaps he would prefer to say, in illustrating 
prayer as the communion of the little spirit with the great Spirit at 
certain “trysting-places ” in the daily experience of the latter, Mr. Gan- 
nett has omitted a most important element in the matter. What assur- 
ance does he afford us that at these trysting-places the little spirit will 
find the great Spirit? It would be wanting in generosity to press a 
figure or an analogy to extremes and to niceties which its author could 
not reasonably be expected to have had in mind. One is entitled, how- 
ever, to look for the essential use of the figure and analogy, and it is 
quite fair to expect the author to be alive to it.. But it is hard to avoid 
the feeling that the author of the figure of prayer as a trysting-place was 


not alive to the essential feature of his figure. That which makes a © 


trysting-place is some mutual assurance between the parties that they 
will find each other there. A trysting-place for lovers is a place of 
mutual understanding, and the strong confidence which each places in 
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each is the one thing without which there is no longer such a place. A 
rencontre is not a trysting-place, nor is the possible chance of meeting 
enough to confer that name. In this romantic theory of prayer, while 
it is impossible not to be sensible of its gentleness, and of its devoutness, 
it is also impossible not to be sensible of its mortal inefficacy. The one 
thing which makes prayer prayer is the assurance that there is One who 
listens. The one thing which paralyzes prayer is the want of this assur- 
ance. Prayer simply breathed out at an impersonal Divinity has no 
more real religious quality than the warm exhalations from the ground 
at the dusk of day. The joyous assurance that the one we expect to meet 
expects to meet us is the very heart of the romantic feeling; and the 
strong confidence that the God we pray to is the God who has afforded us 
grounds of belief that we are heard is the vital marrow of prayer. We are 
told, indeed, that at these trysting-places “the little spirit and the great 
Spirit are sure to come together.” We are told this, but we are allowed 
no grounds whatever for the assurance. Yet, without such preliminary 
assurance, no mere location of prayer is of any use. To speak of prayer 
as a trysting-place without furnishing the grounds of a faith that the 
soul shall certainly meet there a God who hears prayer is to bid us be 
content with place and occasion and posture. I am urging that, while 
Mr. Gannett seeks to be free from any conventional and external con- 
siderations, he has left himself wholly at the mercy of such. Show us 
some reason for the conviction that the God we go forth to meet is the 
God who comes forth to meet us, and then the spiritual quality of prayer 
is uppermost. Leave that out, and then the external features of prayer 
are uppermost; and the word sought to illustrate prayer is a place and 
not an earnest of the spirit. 

The very examples of prayer which are given throw light on this 
essential emptiness. Something “lifis us to the height where we catch 
the horizon of some great wide thought”; “we pass along the street and 
see some rare act done,” or “we watch an heroic life,” or “ something 
makes us tender, humble”; ° “something brings us to the thought of the - 
heroic”; ‘something gives us the horizon of the best thought.” Alas! 
Augustine in the garden crying out, “O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” would not have recog- 
nized prayer in any of these. What Christian martyr could have en- 
dured the amphitheatre and the wild beasts on the romantic theory of 
the trysting-place of prayer? Those men knew a God who knew them. - 
The important factor in their prayer was not that something might be 
left them, or occur to them as they passed along, or make them tender or 
humble. They knew what that something was, and that that something 
knew them. Without this mutual knowledge, all else was utterly for- 
mal, external, and material. Unless satisfaction is afforded at the root, 
we are left to a theory of prayer which, while aiming to be ultra-spirit- 
ual, is in reality ultra-formal, material, and external. In the examples 
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given, there is no hint shown of a soul conscious of weakness seeking a 
higher strength, of the higher strength seeking the weak and pleading 
soul. It is a something, a happening, a new horizon, a trysting-place. 
Is this a more spiritual view of prayer? Does it not defeat its very end 
of avoiding doctrine by becoming in the worst sense doctrinal, even 
doctrinaire ? 

And this is the heart of the matter. It is in the interest of no-theol- 
ogy. The author believes theology to be the root of all evil. He is not 
without a purpose in refining the passionate outcry of the soul in prayer 
to a trysting-place, in toning down its “agony and bloody sweat” toa 
quickening of the spiritual sense at an occurrence on the street, to a new 
horizon of thought. In the interest of no-theology, he is theological. 
There is a theological purpose running through every sentence, and 
rising into a solemn roar of conviction as it reaches the rocks of the 
Western Controversy, plunging in and out of the deeps and shallows of 
religious fellowship. This gentle silken cord of pious meditation is the 
casing of an electric wire, and the vehicle of a powerful current of theo- 
logical purpose. It may be accidental, but it is unmistakably real, and 
could not have been missed by any intelligent reader. Nor would it be 
surprising if the author were quite unconscious of what he had come 
out on. Nevertheless, there it is. The trysting-place theory of prayer is 
a guarantee for ethical — that is, non-theological—religion. AJl names, 
and therefore all distinctions, are to be forgotten. It is fellowship in 
the spirit. What sort of a spirit it is in which this fellowship exists it 
is forbidden to inquire. That is theology. That is sectarianism. That 
is illiberality. Yet once it was supposed to be thought. To some it still 
seems to be thought, and the very best safeguard against theologizing 
and against sectarianism. To some it seems that a strong hold of real 
theology would have saved a devout essay on prayer from terminating in 
an apologia pro vita sud. In spite of the genuine piety shown in this 
statement of prayer, in spite of all the humility, all the spiritual calm, 
we are drawn aside from the real Christian heritage. Compare the 
thought with anything characteristic in Saint Paul’s Epistles, and the 
difference between prayer addressed to the throne of God and prayer 
exhaled at a trysting-place is painfully striking. With this revised 
ideal of prayer could one —I will not say throw one’s self on one’s knees 
in conscious weakness and want, yet trustingly, but could one look for 
any access of hope and strength, beyond what a stoic heroism might 
muster? “No man has quickened his own soul,” writes the Psalmist, 
who knew what it was to pray, and what a terribly serious matter it 
oftentimes must be. A cry of anguish rises, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” at the very suspicion that at this trysting-place - 
there is only one present, he who is hard pressed to death. The one 
certain quality which has made the book of the Psalms the life compan- 
ion of men of the most different lands and dispositions has been that — 
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nothing like it could so feed the conscious sense of a mutual relation 
between Godand man. There was one who cried and one who heard; and 
he who cried knew that he was heard, and the knowledge that he was 
heard saved the cry from being a helpless and abject moan. Mr. Gan- 
nett’s words reveal to us the height and depth of religion without 
theology, nor does the height distract us from the depth. It cannot be 
a self-forgetful religion, because only a God who claims us can make us 
disclaim ourselves. There must be some life more real, not less real 
than human consciousness, in order that man may abandon himself in it; 
and any God who cannot speak to us with the clearest assurance that 
he is personally watching over his children can never be as real to us as 
we are to ourselves. The conditions of prayer demand a life not toler- 
ant of our petitions or aspirations, not neutral, but directly turned 
towards us and capable of being moved in our behalf. It is safe to 
say that any less personal conception of prayer on the part of the 
apostles would have been maintained for perhaps a score of years, and 
then died along with the whole Christian faith, an unobserved decease. 


In comment on the above, we have to say that we are not swift 
to criticise either an honest expression of religious conviction 
and experience, or the particular mood of thought, whatever it 
may be, out of which the expression has come. In argument on 
matters of this sort, we are all but little children; and, as it 
seems to us, the more unsophisticated and unquestioning our ac- 
ceptance of the mood of the hour, the better. What has been 
called “a forensic divinity ” will, no doubt, insist on the literal in- 
terpretation of that which another mind accepts rather as sym- 
bolic,— the personal communion of the finite with the Infinite. 
And a profound religious philosophy will probably insist that the 
communion itself is— considering the background of mystery 
against which all life rests — more literally true than our logic 
can easily accept. If this doctrine of prayer is pressed, as our 
friend thinks it should be, it is apt to invite skepticism. If the 
experience of prayer is trusted, on ever so low or unsatisfactory a 
mental plane, it is far more apt to lead up to its higher interpre- 
tation. We are glad, in this connection, to promise our readers 
for next month an essay on the subject of Worship in its larger 
sense, which will, we hope, show how broad is the ground held in 
common by both the writer and the critic of the Address here 
referred to. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


The American Unitarian Association publish this month, in a 
handsome volume of 400 pages, the course of sixteen lectures 
known as the “Channing Hall Course” on Unitarianism: Its 
Origin and History. The readers of this Review will recognize 
seven of the lectures as having been given, in whole or in part, 
in these pages. The subjects treated take, really, a wider range 
than might seem to be implied in the title; and the volume 
claims literary interest of its own. As the product of fourteen 
writers, working each in his own independent lines, whatever 
unity it has may be held fairly to represent the historic move- 
ment it attempts to trace. The plan of the course was devised, 
and the preparation of the volume has been made, by the Direc- 
tors of the Sunday School Society; and for the success of the 
plan the public are chiefly indebted to the intelligence, zeal, and 
practical skill of its Secretary, Rev. H. G. Spaulding. 


Religion and Science as Allies, by Mr. James T. Bixby, might be fairly 
called a modern “Analogy of Religion, natural and uwnrevealed, with the 
constitution and course of Nature.” It takes the point of view of the 
highest speculative or theoretic physics, and aims to show that, what- 
ever intellectual difficulties may be found in the noblest religious concep- 
tion of the universe, the same or equal difficulties are found in stating 
to our thought the more recondite facts which appear to be assumed 
in our theories of chemistry or physics. Religion and Science are allies, 
when, these difficulties being fully recognized and comprehended, a 
common method of inquiry and argument is shown to be applicable 
to both. 


Roberts Brothers have published the fourteenth edition of Mr. W. R. 
Alger’s encyclopedic History of the Doctrine of the Future Life, containing 
a supplementary chapter designed to set forth the purely speculative 
conceptions which ally themselves to the spiritual philosophy implied in 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. This philosophy, in Mr. 
Alger’s view, has been best, though inadequately, interpreted by Aris- 
totle and Thomas Aquinas; and this chapter, following in their path, 
aims to present the self-evident data of a purely speculative and tran-_ 
scendental theism. 


_ 
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Wilbur Fisk, by George Prentice (“American Religious Leaders ” 
series ).— This name is selected out of the great number of eminent and 
consecrated men whom the Methodist Church delights to honor, for the 
two reasons that Mr. Fisk was one of the pioneers of Methodism in New 
England against the Calvinism of his day, and that his service and 
genius were conspicuously great as an educator and as the chief creator 
of Wesleyan University. His health was broken by austerities in early 
life (regarded here emphatically as a sin, p. 56), and he died at the age of 
forty-seven. With enfeebled health, a singular narrowness of judgment 
(p. 38) and of general culture (pp. 144, 246), his great service is an 
emphatic testimony to the moral power of the man, which was chiefly 
conspicuous in his admirable qualities as an instructor (pp. 155-160). 
The dates of his life were from 1792 to 1839. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss J. (1834-51).— One is at first 
view inclined to put this little book aside, as tedious and irrelevant. 
But look at it further, and it turns out to be one of the most curious 
chapters of morbid psychology on record. A handsome girl of twenty, 
nurtured in the narrow bigotry of British evangelicalism, and having 
seen visions in her childhood, conceives herself divinely appointed to 
convert and finally to marry the greatest nobleman of his time. This, with 
the persecution of letters and personal appeals that follows, is not unex- 
ampled.- What is most unintelligible is that the Duke submits for more 
than fourteen years to this infatuated infliction, responding in nearly 
four hundred letters, some detailed and kindly, some curt and abrupt to 
the last degree. Whether his motives were cynical, courteous, or purely 
whimsical, his sturdy patience is about equally astonishing with the 
amazing effrontery of his correspondent. The situation, which is au- 
thentic, is too ridiculously improbable for the most daring caricaturist 
or romancer. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The Arena, a handsome monthly of 120 pages, at $5 a year, allows (as 
its name implies) a great range of topics and freedom of treatment, 
aiming, it would appear, to combine the features of a popular magazine 
with those of a journal of thought. Its swing, so far, is in the direction 
of radical and socialistic rather than political and literary discussion ; 
and, apparently, the editor’s own sympathies lie that way. We hope to 
see the editorial hand more prominent and dominant as months pass: 
this, with a distinctly announced constructive aim, is the only way to 
protect a journal of free discussion from simply adding to the existing 
chaos of religious and ethical opinions. The new magazine promises well 
for vitality and interest. $ 


The Lily among Thorns.— This pretty volume, with a quite needless 
amount of commentary, rhetoric, and. sentiment, puts for us in a reada- 
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ble form, as a drama, or cantata, ‘‘the Song of Songs, which is Solo- 
mon’s.” This unique composition is made to put, in dialogue, song, and 
story, the romance of a village maiden (supposed to be the Abishag who 
was sent for to comfort David in his old age) whom Solomon desires to 
retain as a favorite in his harem, who remains faithful to her rustic love, 
and is finally dismissed to him in honor, after resisting all the blandish- 
ments of the court. All which is given with reasonable skill and success. 
The best chapter seems to us to be that which describes the showy splen- 
dors of Solomon’s reign, with its drift, and his degeneracy, into that 
corrupting luxury which makes the background of the dramatic idyl. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Crooker’s Problems in American Society.*—The problems here con- 
sidered concern the higher education, scientific charity, intemperance 
and its treatment, conscience in politics, the public school system, and 
the religious destitution of villages. It is refreshing to find such a list 
of ethical discussions as these, with the conspicuous omission of those 
more thorny problems which have too much monopolized the term 
“social.” Our readers are acquainted with Mr. Crooker’s strong eonvic- 
tion, clear sense, vigorous and direct style; and in this volume they will 
find what they are well entitled to expect. We may point out, in partic- 
ular, the careful and very valuable study of the organized charities of 
Hamburg,— which we had hoped to present in these pages, till it proved 
to outgrow the limits of an article——from which, it appears, Count 
Rumford got the first lead towards his great reforms in Munich. As an 
example of the writer’s precision and directness of style, as well as for 
the hints it may possibly give to those who are dealing practically with 
the matter, we commend the exceedingly vigorous discussion of the 
various modes of legislative restraint upon intemperance, with the em- 
phatic prediction of that storm of moral wrath which is gathering, before 
which “timid politicians will go down like grass before the mower” (pp. 
149-158). 


In The Abbé Constantin we haye in most attractive form a pleasant and 
kindly story of French life. The page is uncommonly beautiful, and 
the illustrations, thirty-six in number, are exquisite specimens of delicate 
hand-drawing. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


Religion and Philosophy. 


Mozley, Thomas. The Word. London: Longmans. 1889. 346 pp. 
Griffis, William Elliot. The lily among thorns. A study of the 
Biblical drama entitled the Song of songs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1890 [1889]. 274 pp. 
Platt, William Henry, D.D. Is religion dying? A symposium. An 


* Some Social Studies. By Joseph Henry Crooker, Geo. H. Ellis. pp. 293. rz 
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hour with the philosophers. Washington, D.C.: W. H. Morrison. 
1889. 132 pp. 

Perring, Sir Philip, bart. The works and days of Moses; or, a critical 
dissertation on the first two chapters of Genesis. London: Longmans. 
1889, 135 pp. 

Latch, Edward B. Indications of the book of Job: also a preliminary 
to the indications. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1889. 293 pp. 

Monod, Adolphe Frédéric Théodore. The childhood of Jesus and 
other sermons. Translated by rey. J. H. Meyers. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society. [1889.] 196 pp. (The 
titles of the sermons are: The childhood of Jesus, or Christian educa- 
tion ; The child at the passover; Like child, like man.) 

Erdmann, Johann Eduard. A history of philosophy. English trans- 
lation by Williston S. Hough. In 3 vols. London: S. Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1890 [1889]. Vol. 1. Ancient and medizval philosophy. 2. 
Modern philosophy. 3. German philosophy since Hegel. 

Kant, Immanuel. Kant’s critical philosophy for Euglish readers, by 
John P. Mahaffy and John H. Bernard. New and complete edition. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 2 vols. Vol. 1. The Kritik of pure 
reason explained and defended. 2. The Prolegomena translated with 
notes and appendices. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. The science of knowledge. Translated 
from the German by A. E, Kroeger. With a preface by William T. 
Harris. London: Triibner & Co, 1889. xxiii, 377 pp. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. The science of rights. Translated from 
the German by A. E. Kroeger. With a preface by William T. Harris. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 505 pp. 


History and Biography. 


Guthrie, Arthur. Robertson of Irvine, poet-preacher. Androssan: 
A. Guthrie. 1889. 384 pp. Portrait. (A life of William Bruce Rob- 
ertson, born in 1820, died June, 1886.) 

Marie Bashkirtseff : the journal of a young artist. 1860-1884. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano. Illustrated. Cassell & Co. New York. 
1889. (This journal was begun in her twelfth year, in 1873, and gives 
the experiences of a young Russian artist in Paris, and closes with her 
death in 1884.) 

Rémusat, Paul Louis Etienne de. Thiers, by Paul de Rémusat. 
Translated by Melville B. Anderson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1889. 243. The great French writers series. 

Arbuthnot, Sir Alexander John. Major-general Sir Thomas Munro, 
bart., governor of Madras. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 
176 pp. Portrait. (A reprint, with a few alterations of the memoir 
prefixed to Munro’s Minutes, published in 1887.) 

West, Nathaniel, D.D, The ancestry, life, and times of hon. Henry 
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Hastings Sibley, ex-member of Congress; first delegate from the terri- 
tory and first governor of the state of Minnesota, etc. St. Paul: Pioneer 
Press Publishing Co. 1889. 596 pp. Portrait. 

Prentice, George, D.D. Wilbur Fisk. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1890 [1889]. 289 pp. American religious leaders series. (Wil- 
bur Fisk, who was born in 1792 and died in 1839, was a Methodist 
itinerant preacher, then principal of the Wesleyan academy at Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., later president of Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn.) 

Shairp, John Campbell. Portraits of friends. With a sketch of Prin- 
cipal Shairp, by William Young Sellars, and an etched portrait. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 212 pp. (Principal Shairp’s friends, 
here so appreciatively portrayed, were Thomas Erskine, Geo. Edward . 
Lynch Cotton, Dr. John Brown, Norman Macleod, John Macleod Camp- 
bell, John Mackintosh, of Geddes, Arthur Hugh Clough.) 

Blyth, Edmund Kell. Life of William Ellis (founder of the Burbeck 
schools); with some account of his writings and of his labors for the 
improvement and extension of education. London: K. Paul, Trench 
& Co. 1889. 865 pp. Portrait. 

Lamb, William, 2d viscount Melbourne. Lord Melbourze’s state 
papers. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. With a preface by the Earl 
Cowper. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1889. 534 pp. (The editor 
gives a sketch of Lord Melbourne’s youth, and has inserted between 
the papers biographical and explanatory paragraphs which make the 
whole a political biography of Lord Melbourne.) 

Bunyon, Charles John. Memoirs of Francis Thomas McDougall, 
sometime bishop of Labuan and Sarawak, and of Harriette his wife, 
by her brother. With two portraits. London; Longmans, Green & Co. 
1889. 368 pp. 

Jackson, Catherine Charlotte, lady. The first of the Bourbons 
[Henry IV. of France]. 1589-1610. In two vols. New York: Serib- 
ner & Welford. 1890 [1889]. Portraits. 

Miiller, Gustav Adolph. Pontius Pilatus der fiinfte Prokurator von 
Judia und Ritter Jesu von Nazareth. Mit einem Anhang “ Die Sagen 
iiber Pilatus” und einem Verzeichniss der Pilatus-Literatur. Stuttgart: 
J. B. Metzler. 1888. 59 pp. 

Selfe, Rose E. Dr. Arnold of Rugby. London: Cassell & Co. 1889. 
128 pp. Portrait. The world’s workers series. 

John B. Paton, missionary to the New Hebrides. An autobiography. 
Edited by his brother. Second part. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1889. 

Morley, John. Walpole. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 251 pp. . 
Twelve English statesmen series. (A life of Sir Robert Walpole, first 
earl of Orford; born 1676, died 1745.) 

Diggle, John William. The Lancashire life of bishop Fraser. With _ 
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two illustrations. London: Sampson Low. 1889. 565 pp. Portrait. 
(James Fraser was born in 1818, and was bishop of Manchester from 
1870 to his death in 1885.) 

Trollope, Thomas Adolphus. What I remember. In 3 vols. Lon- 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS LIFE. 


Nore.— Since writing this essay, I had the curiosity to look 
somewhat into Von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious, 
in the French translation of M. Nolen,—a voluminous work, 
wherein he endeavors to exhaust the subject, but which seems 
to me wanting in thorough analysis of some of the highest 
manifestations of the Unconscious in human character and life. 
The work is remarkable, however, (1) for its careful analysis of 
the Unconscious in physical life,— the spontaneous functions of 
the spinal marrow and ganglia in the production of voluntary 
motion, in instinct, in the union of the will and the idea, in reflex 
movements, in the curative power of nature, etc., and (2) in his 
views on human instinct, love, sensibility, appreciation of the 
beautiful, in the origin of language, in the unconscious element 
in history, but is less valuable, perhaps, in its treatment of 
the relation of this element to character and to moral and in- 
tellectual life. According to Hartmann, the Unconscious is the 
Supreme Being,— the One-All,— and has absolute wisdom. It 
is impersonal. It is the absolute logic of creation, which has all 
possible perfection. At the same time, the author is a pessimist, 
and believes that pain exceeds pleasure in the sum total of life. 
He is a disciple of Schopenhauer, from whom, however, he differs 
in some respects. His book is valuable for its physiological learn- 
ing and its illustration of the relations of the Unconscious to cor- 
poreal life. Hartmann seems to be what might be called an ideal 
pantheist. He fails in the deepest perception of the value of 
moral and religious truth. He conceives a Manichean antago- 
nism‘in his Supreme Being,— a conflict between the Will and the 
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Idea. His translator and expounder, M. Nolen, does not hesitate 
to prefer to this theology that of Plato and of Hegel, who 
reduced all to the Idea. 

Von Hartmann’s work was entirely new to me, but I found 
some thoughts in it which coincided with some of my own. 


More than fifty years,ago, Thomas Carlyle (then little 
known in Europe or America) published in the Edinburgh 
Review a remarkable article, entitled ‘“ Characteristics,” 
which made quite a sensation among the younger thinkers 
of that time. The opening sentence, “The healthy know 
“not of their health, but only the sick,” was the text and key 
to the whole discourse. “As with the body,” he said, “so 
with the mind, the sign of health or wholeness is uncon- 
sciousness.” This idea he proceeded to treat at length, as 
illustrated by individuals in their intellectual and their 
moral nature; thence by the society, the literature, the relig- 
ion of the day, as contrasted with past times. The essay 
was one of those original and impressive prose poems for 
which this great genius has always been remarkable,— full 
of strong statements and sweeping generalizations, all con- 
taining important truth, but more or less needing qualifica- 
tion. But its deeply earnest tone, its tumultuous current 
of rich and suggestive thought, its fresh and racy style, 
made it a seasonable and memorable word for the times. 

A less poetic but perhaps more scientific way of thought 
has prevailed since then in the more serious literature of the 
day. But the great idea he inculcated must remain in full 
force, impressing itself continually upon the minds of all 
earnest people,— namely, that the highest, truest, most ra- 
tional, most human life in intellect, in religion, in conduct, 


is characterized by this element of the unconscious or spon- — 


taneous in the soul. Hints of its value are never lacking in 
our intercourse with our fellow-men. Its beauty is as old 
and familiar in its expression as the fragrance of roses and 
violets, and as delightful, too. The fascinating unconscious- 
ness of children, the unaffected manners of unsophisticated 
youths and maidens, are always like a poem or a strain of 
music. They allure by a charm which is almost inexplica~ 
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ble ; while their opposites are always more or less distaste- 
ful, if not repulsive. 

But, if the mere beauty of an unconscious character at- 
tracts us, how much more are we impressed by its manifes- 
tation as a moral element in persons whose lives are spon- 
taneously simple, natural, unselfish, or heroic! Such char- 
acters are of themselves lights in the darkness, whose lamps 
need no oil of theology nor official trimming of clergymen. 
We know that they are fed by a divine and invisible hand. 
Intellectually, too, the unconscious element confers an im- 
mense boon. It is the ethereal stuff out of which genius is 
born, and carries its birthright prerogative over mere talent. 

Thus, the deeper we study life, the more we find the Un- 
conscious to be the background of all the most winning 
traits of heart, of all the finest intellectual greatness, of all 
healthy faith, all noble achievement. 

But, of course, we are so constituted that it can never be 
a purely unmixed element, else we should be but a higher 
sort of animals. I suppose we are very seldom completely 
unconscious. Even in dreams, we must retain a sort of semi- 
consciousness, else how could we remember fragments of 
them as we do? Consciousness is the sign of our cultivated 
humanity, inseparable from intelligence; and it is only a 
false or excessive self-consciousness that disturbs the equi- 
librium of mind or character. 

I think Mr. Carlyle’s error was one of poetic overstate- 
ment, not only in this essay (which might be said to contain 
the germ of very much that he has written), but in all his 
works. It is the same idea which is developed in his Heroes 
and Hero-worship, his French Revolution, his Lives of Crom- 
well and Frederick, and in a great deal which he says about 
other distinguished men, those being especially his heroes 
who (no matter how) break through all formulas, and domi- 
nate the world by a tremendous will and genius, compelling 
all men and events to their standard. If this is the highest 
type of greatness, then he is right in the extreme emphasis 
he gives to spontaneity. 

But, even admitting the greatness of Carlyle’s heroes, is 
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it true that they were habitually and without introspection 
unconscious of their powers? We must discriminate, and 
accept evidence that the greatest of such dynamic heroes 
must have their periods of self-judgment. Cesar, Crom- 
well, Napoleon, Goethe, Wordsworth, seem to have had a 
pretty accurate estimate of their own genius and strength. 
Dante was thoroughly aware of his own lofty style. Shake- 
speare, in his Sonnets, shows us sometimes that he knew 
his, as when he wrote,— 

“ Not marble nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 
And Kepler is quoted by Madame de Staél as giving vent 
to this superb burst of self-appreciation, after having discov- 
ered the harmonic laws of the planets : — 

“At length, after the lapse of eighteen months, the first 
dawn of light has shone; and, on this remarkable day, I 
have perceived the pure irradiation of sublime truth. Noth- 
ing now represses me. I dare yield myself up to my holy 
ardor. I dare insult mankind by acknowledging that I 
have turned worldly science to advantage, that I have 
robbed the vessels of Egypt to erect a temple to the living 
God. If I am pardoned, I shall rejoice; if blamed, I shall 
endure it. The die is cast. I have written the book. 
Whether it be read by posterity or by my contemporaries 
is of no consequence. It may well wait for a reader during 
one century, when God himself during six thousand years 
has waited for an observer like myself.” 

In treating, therefore, of the unconscious element in man, 
I would by no means ignore the conscious. But I suppose 
every great genius, and indeed every one who works with 
enthusiasm, must be swayed by alternating moods of con- 
scious and unconscious life,— unconscious to a certain de- 
gree while at the full tide of his work, and conscious while 
in the pauses of review and self-criticism. 

I think we should not deny that Mr. Carlyle is right — 
in saying that in the earlier periods of history there must 
have been more marked instances of lives in which the 
spontaneous element predominated. Life was less complex; — 
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its streams, less drawn off and attenuated and absorbed by 
multifold conditions, flowed in full, if narrow, channels. 
There were but few of those innumerable looking-glasses 
which the public press provides and modern society is for- 
ever holding up to see its face in. There were no Reviewers 
or Interviewers to stimulate the self-critical spirit. When 
the printing-press was started, and more particularly when 
the daily newspaper undertook its dispensation, society 
began to write its diary, and therefore to grow intensely 
self-conscious. The older times were different, in not seeing 
the thoughts and actions of men forever repeated and re- 
flected. Here and there, at least, nursed in solitude, a great 
fiery soul stormed through its life, unharassed by doubts 
and misgivings and public criticisms. Here and there some 
luminous spirit shone in the darkness, without any self-ques- 
tioning as to its divine origin and authoritative mission. 
Here an Alexander, a Cesar, a Mahomet; there a Buddha, 
a Zoroaster, a Jesus,— a devastator or a builder, a conqueror 
or a savior, whether for intensely worldly ends or for in- 
tensely spiritual ends, whether to subdue a race and establish 
an empire or to renounce the world and found a religion. 
Those were ages when strong and narrow creeds effectually 
shut out the lights of philosophy, and no such many-sided 
aspects of truth as those existing to-day, and no such focus- 
sing of public opinion, were possible. For those great stars 
that arrested the gaze of men, there were no astronomical 
calculation of their size and distance, no moral spectro- 
scope to ‘determine the stuff of which they were made. 
They were ages of faith, not of science. In this nineteenth 
century, we have brought all such planets within our ken. 
“Our eyes dismount the highest star.” But, as the human 
intellect has grown and enlarged its world of thought and 
inquiry, doubt has naturally grown with it. Man think- 
ing must necessarily question himself, the universe, and God. 
The great problems of life must keep on rising, like the 
eternal and mysterious stars, every night, before every 
thinker,— gliding over his head in uncomprehended silence, 
setting behind him unsolved. The Sphinx with unmovable 
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eyes must still sit staring across the desert sands. The ages 
must become chronically introspective, and doubt and nega- 
tion run like inseparable shadows behind the steps of Faith 
and Affirmation. Hamlet becomes the representative of the 
modern era. Like him, “ conscience ” — that is, conscious- 
ness — ‘*makes cowards of us all,” and “ thus the native hue 
of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Like him, we lag and fail, from thinking too precisely on the 
event. How aptly he represents the intensely critical and 
introspective spirit which is the unavoidable accompaniment 
of a consciously intellectual age, intellect predominating 
in his character, and taking the form of a skepticism which 
makes him question everything,—the supernatural appari- 
tion of his father, the reality of his love for Ophelia, the 
reality of the material and spiritual universe, of earthly and 
immortal life—a skepticism which paralyzes his hand at 
times when reason and passion both demand decisive action, 
and which yields only when some overpowering personal 
interest makes that action irresistible ! 

But it is not alone such deficiences as Hamlet was aware 
of in himself, and which held him back when instant action 
was demanded, that we have to deal with. It is not alone 
the quick resolve in presence of a crisis,— the decision leap- 
ing to result before it can feel the chill of afterthought, 
the currents that do not turn awry, and lose the name of 
action,— but it is the clear and reliable thought itself, which 
needs the wholesome support of the unconscious life. It is 
the convictions and beliefs springing from the thoughts and 
experiences of a life that are in danger when we lose 
our connection with this enveloping atmosphere. Is there 
any question, for instance, that a vast deal of the mental 
confusion in the minds of some liberal-minded persons who 
are unable to reconcile their creeds, whether theologie, po- 
litical, or social, with their simple and unsophisticated sense 
of what is right and true, would be greatly clarified by 
yielding to their instincts a less grudging allegiance? If 
they took more unquestioning counsel of their spontaneous 
thought and action, and extricated their common sense from | 
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the clutch of some customary formulas, would not their 
intellectual vision be often vastly improved and widened ? 

Let us consider the unconscious element, first, in its rela- 
tions to Intellect. 

One of the greatest mistakes Philosophy has made is to 
insulate Intellect as a sole and unparticipatory factor in the 
pursuit of truth. A great deal is said about the scientific 
method in thought. I think most of us would prefer to 
hear the word philosophic substituted for scientific. The 
range of territory occupied by science is an immense one, 
and is continually enlarging, especially since the recognition 
of the theories of evolution and natural selection, which 
have not only given it a “new departure,” but have destroyed 
the old teleology, and substituted a far deeper, wider, and 
nobler one. But it seems to me somewhat illegitimate to 
extend this range (unless defined more liberally according 
to the newest lights of scientific discovery and theory) into 
that vaguer but not less real region of thought in which 
sentiment, affection, humor, imagination, and the moral and 
religious sense take part. These powers that sweep the 
tense strings of life into mysterious discords or harmonies 
are not easily disposed of by science, and yet they involve 
facts as surely as the facts with which science deals. Back 
of all intellectual conviction, whether it be philosophic, 
intuitional, or purely scientific, there lies a great region of 
Faith and Affirmation, which seems to be incessantly created 
and renewed from an instinctive and spontaneous source. 
It should not be conceived as merely sentimental or emo- 
tional, but rather as a certain condition or common ground 
on which our intellectual convictions are necessitated. It 
attests itself as the foundation of all schools of philosophers 
and all sects of believers. 

Is there not a disposition, too, to make an idol of pure 
Intellect, as though it were an ever-present and directly 
operating mental force? Say what we will of the. necessity 
of intellectual education and discipline, and of high and 
right thinking, the direct and intense action of the mind in 
what is called serious intellectual effort seems to be limited 
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to but a small part of life. It is that cwmulative action of 
the mind characterized by a certain wholeness and semi- 
spontaneity, in which the heart, the conscience, the imagi- 
nation, and even bodily temperament, physical health, and 
external conditions are concerned, that we must regard as 
constituting the essential element of intellectual life. And 
it is this element which (at a rough guess), we might say, 
embraces nine-tenths of most lives. Even metaphysicians 
and scientific students, if interviewed with searching exami- 
nation, would be obliged to confess that their most valuable 
seasons are not always when they are most closely thinking 
or studying, especially in strictly logical sequence of ideas, 
but in a certain reflection and afterglow of light in less 
conscious moments. Shakespeare knew this well when he 
wrote: — 
“ Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep searched with saucy looks. 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority, from others’ books. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are.” 

These moments come from many unforeseen sources, as in 
the currents of conversation, when one mind quickens an- 
other, or in reading some thoughtful book when they flash 
their comments between the lines, or in our morning walks 
in town or country, or after some intense experience of joy 
or sorrow. It is these minor inspirations that most cheer 
and fortify us, as they light us along the recesses of thought; 
and they do so because’ they are entire, and not partial. 
They are the outcome of' our whole experience. They be- 
come “the master-light of all our seeing.” These messengers 
of truth do not come like stated times of sermon or lecture, 
but like irregular and casual and unexpected visitors. They 
waylay and surprise us, and hold us as the ancient mariner. 
detained the spell-bound wedding guest. And we some- 
times find we have entertained angels unawares. 

I might here, without forced modulation in the chords of 
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my theme, speak of the experience of dreams; but this 
demands a chapter by itself. Dreams, I know, are generally 
incoherent and often foolish; but sometimes, at long inter- 
vals, when certain mental and bodily conditions chance to 
concur, dreams, when recalled,— as well as we can recall in 
the watches of the night scraps of such airy, evanescent, 
and insequent mental phenomena,— are not without instruc- 
tive hints to us. Sometimes, these fascinating by-paths and 
flights into an unreal world open to us suggestions of what 
an ideal or an immortal life may possibly be. Who can say 
that they may not have furnished some of the finer inspira- 
tions of the poets? Coleridge’s brilliant opium dream of 
Kubla Khan was an incoherent fragment; but how much 
delight it has given to persons of an imaginative turn! 
There were ages when dreams were thought to be divine 
messages. And I have little doubt that John Bunyan, in 
Bedford jail, actually dreamed the raw material out of which 
he wove his Pilgrim’s Progress. 

And yet such intuitions (if we may so call them) do not 
come gratis. They havee their price; and that price is 
thought, study, action, experience. We must not under- 
value hard mental work or active employment; for it is 
chiefly the mind that has been trained and exercised that 
will be worthy to receive these serene and consoling visitors, 
as we hear of mathematicians who, after a night’s unre- 
warded toil over some knotty problems, are cheered in the 
morning by the solution which comes with a flash. This is 
by no means an uncommon experience. For it is often the 
case that, in putting by for a time our more intense think- 
ing, the thing we are in search of leaps up (as the French 
say) into our eyes. An habitually idle mind has few of 
such satisfactions. | 

The old schoolmen talked of an evening knowledge and 
a morning knowledge,—cognitio vespertina et matutina,— 
and the latter is often the more satisfactory. That light 
which to a few is genius, penetrating the whole being and 
exciting to a life-long work, is to others only an occasional 
and partial inspiration, which needs to be courted, and is 
seldom won to abide with us always. 

2 
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Genius, by the way, might be represented as a natural 
power and facility of focussing the whole mind to one burning 
point,— concentrating all the mental rays towards one pur- 
suit,— where temperament, imagination, affection, will, con- 
science, blend with reason, and send those flashes of truth 
and beauty that are irresistible and uncontradictable. But, 
then, the highest order of genius works with a certain spon- 
taneity and enthusiasm, and can hardly account for or 
explain itself. 

These flashes of conviction illustrate the life of Affirma- 
tion and Faith as distinguished from mere intellectual knowl- 
edge. We are believers in spite of ourselves, in opposition 
to books and to the opinions of others, sometimes in an 
unaccountable inconsistency with our own supposed belief. 
There are certain emanations, aromas, exhalations from 
things, which we perceive somewhat indirectly, yet are sure 
of their existence. We may not be able to formulate them, 
but we believe in them. Even when we are not conscious 
of believing in them, they influence our acts more than we 
think. 

Of course, we must reason as well as feel and imagine. 
But, though the mind must act as a unit, its completest 
action will be when we yield to a sort of elemental power 
behind and over us,— an energizing motive which it is im- 
possible for the most profound of the anatomizing philoso- 
phers to explain by correlation of forces, automatic and 
reflex action, psychical and physical correspondence, ag- 
gregate of feelings and ideas, or what not. If nature abhors 
a vacuum, she abhors still more this mental habit of un- 
twisting the strands and fibres that make the main cable of 
ife, that we may see how strong it is, or, as somebody ex- 
presses it, pulling up our roots to see how they grow. Her- 
bert Spencer and his school deny the freedom of the will, 
and go into profound reasons for their theory. But they 
are not profound enough. They pretend to give you the - 
whole contents of consciousness; but they do not (how can 
they ?) reach down to the analysis of the Unconscious, and so 
they fail to pluck the heart out of the mystery. Analyze — 
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the mind as we may, there remains a certain insoluble ele- 
ment. And, further, it is this very element which is most 
powerful in shaping the course of our feeling and ideas, the 
“aggregate”? of which, according to Mr. Spencer, is the 
“ego.” The omission of this is the real vacuum that Nature 
abhors. She works by processes that are reflex, sympa- 
thetic, dynamic, and not mechanical. And we are all prac- 
tical transcendentalists in spite of ourselves. 

To some minds the question occurs, Will not the term 
“science” have to be extended from its present restricted 
meaning among purely scientific men, and made to cover a 
great many experiences and facts which are now ruled out 
of the region of pure scientific inquiry? Probably, few 
scientists will object to such an extension of their domain. 
For, however they insist upon clearness and exactness of 
knowledge, it is surely not the intent of science to narrow 
itself down to the dogma, “thus far, and no farther.” At 
least, so long as Science has not all the facts of nature under 
her ken, so long she will abstain from dogmatism. Or, if it 
be thought that there are fields of knowledge which are on 
another plane than hers, she will at least extend a fraternal 
hand to those who seek to establish certain truths on that 
plane. She will unite with Philosophy in aim and spirit. 

But it matters not by what name or sex we baptize the 
strong man-child whose mission is the investigation of truth. 
All truth-seekers must agree that the beginnings of our 
affirmations and first propositions are higher up than the 
senses and the understanding. It is not the theologic phi- 
losopher, Swedenborg, who alone maintains that wisdom 
proceeds first from love. It is a universal sentiment, and is 
attested by the applause with which we greet Shakespeare’s 
line, “‘ Love adds a precious seeing to the eye.” 

Man in his totality is an exceedingly composite being. It 
seems sometimes as if our intellectual faculties were built on 
or over the emotional, like Chinese suburbs or the market- 
gardens of Mexico on the water. Intellectual life begins 
higher up or deeper down (according to the symbol you 
use) than itself. It sinks or rises, tosses about or is still, 
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according to the condition of the spontaneous life beneath. 
It is subject to certain underlying aqueous movements — not 
without occasional inundations and storms — from inherited 
bodily and mental temperament, from imagination, from ed- 
ucated moral sense and religious feeling, and from the infi- 
nitely complex relations with outward circumstances. It is 
impossible for Intellect (with its large I,— pardon the pun) 
— Intellect pure and unmixed — to see but in parts. Some 
of the underlying elements of our nature will ooze up and 
mingle with it, as a house built on the water will be more 
or less damp. We are immersed in our temperaments as 
continents in their climates; while over us, as over the face 
of the earth, are woven the shifting mists and clouds of cir- 
cumstance. We are dominated by a perpetual play and 
change of images,— symbols; and we can think no thoughts 
without their help. 

With such a complex nature, how hard to draw the line 
between knowledge and faith! How difficult to put a 
stopper upon the instreaming of our moods over the dry 
terra firma of pure reason! 

But, when our mental life is well balanced, this back- 
ground of the Unconscious is the source of our best thought 
and action. Here dwell the lords of life, who affirm and 
justify their right to be heard as witnesses in that great 
court where truth is on its trial. If only the blundering 
senses and the conceited Intellect are admitted to testify, 
justice is defrauded. Those other agencies which course to 
and fro, or repose in that element of the Unconscious, de- 
mand to be heard also. Because they are often silent and 
reserved and mysterious, and take no visible part in shaping 
our creeds, are we therefore authorized to exclude them? 
Rather let them be strongly subpcenaed and brought into 
court. Who knows what testimony they may not add 
which will influence our philosophy and our faith ? 

And, say what you may of the importance of philosophical 
studies, the most inveterate student must sometimes run - 
away from them, as a child from school,— for the health of 
the mind as well as the body. We must have a back-door 
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of escape from Thought’s incessant demands, into conditions 
that harmonize with the whole being. At least, let it be 
some change of occupation, in which other faculties besides 
those in the service of pure reasoning and philosophical 
speculation can come into play. We would break away 
from the presence of the great problems of life and death 
and the future, of man’s nature, origin, and destiny — and 
even duty — which lie about us, forever soliciting yet forever 
refusing our approach to a solution, and fall back upon the 
beauties of nature, the pursuit of art, the charms of music, 
of social communion, of the theatre, of novels, of amusing 
games, of active out-of-door occupation,— anything which 
may supplement the unseen and unknown, and afford an 
outlet and relief from the “pale cast of thought.” A 
purely achromatic eye would be a lusus nature. We need 
variety of color as much as we do steadiness of light. 

That phrase of Hamlet seems an exceedingly applicable 
text, when we contrast past ages of unquestioning affirma- 
tion and belief with the present era of barren and un- 
necessary skepticism! True, those past ages were very 
unreasoning ages in regard to much that we now consider 
proved beyond dispute. But they had, at least, a mental 
spontaneity and a unity of action which we rather lack. 
There were fewer breaks between heart and head than we 
now see. In many respects, it may have been very sad and 
very bad that it was so. We think of the mass of intellects, 
in some of the times gone by, as very clouded and blind, 
compared with the mass of intellects of the present. But 
has not skepticism, as well as ignorance and superstition, its 
cloudy days and its fruitless days?. And the question is, 
Was there not a certain wholeness, and therefore wholesome- 
ness, of mental action, such as our modern ages miss? They 
at least believed and affirmed, and acted with an animus 
which has died out of our pale and bloodless beliefs of 
to-day. Skepticism was not in the air, was not an epidemic 
then as now. It was confined to a few insulated places, 
here and there in the mind of some scholar, who, for the 
most part, having the horrors of the stake before him, kept 
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it all in, generally dared not utter it. Nowadays is there 
anything that somebody among us does not doubt? Call it 
a natural reaction, if you please, against the unreasoning 
error and superstition of Christendom ; but even the course 
of reaction should be regulated, and discrimination exer- 
cised as to the subjects of doubt, in an age that claims to 
be so enlightened. 

Every great reaction has a tendency to swing too far in 
an opposite direction from its starting-point. We begin by 
questioning about the traditionary beliefs in which we were 
born and brought up; and we are in danger of ending with 
more than questioning the very foundations of all belief. We 
were once simply Protestants, having swung away from the 
Church of Rome. We are now liable to be total skeptics, 
having swung to the farthest limits of free inquiry, where 
everything involved in faith is questioned. We have 
already dethroned many of the old tyrants who held reason 
in chains. We have done away with orthodox forms of 
Christianity, and the realm of the supernatural is all open 
and bare to the daylight of the critical Reason,— like the 
cave of the monster Cacus when unveiled with all its 
hideous depths by the god Alcides,— 


“ Umbrosz penitus patuére cayerne.” 


But, not satisfied with this, we push our thorough-going 
investigations into regions that transcend the limits of the 
human mind (as-at present conditioned), and, often misled 
by illegitimate symbolic conceptions, indulge daring specu- 
lations about life, death, the soul, ethics, religion, and even 
the Deity himself. We have found out so much about 
Nature and our mysterious selves, Science has accomplished 
such wonders in almost every direction, why not go on find- 
ing out things, extending discovery everywhere, and not 
resting till there is no Wonderland left in the visible or in- 
visible world ? Such is the voice of the critical and scien- 
tific Intellect. 

But it seems to me there is another voice to be heard, 
which we may call the voice of Philosophy. And this _ 
counsels us to consider these phases of belief and unbelief 
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from two points of view. (1) We must note the elements of 
truth which were in the old beliefs, and which gave them 
vitality ; and (2) we must take account of those inward 
forces in the nature and environment of men which impelled 
them to such beliefs. 

Happily, the first of these voices has made itself heard ; 
and there is no lack of thinkers who have applied a sound 
and liberal philosophy to the examination of the various sys- 
tems, creeds, opinions, superstitions, and what not, of the 
ages. Their raison d’étre has, I suppose, been pretty thor- 
oughly shown as being necessary or unavoidable steps in the 
evolution of thought and belief. 

But it is to be questioned whether the same philosophical 
spirit has been carried into the analysis of the human soul. 
I use the word soul not as the preacher, but as the philoso- 
pher, uses it, including not only the pure intellect, but all 
other attributes that constitute us human as differenced 
from the animal. I have long questioned (though I admit 
that I am no great reader in that line of thought) whether 
sufficient account has been made of all such attributes by 
writers on mental philosophy. Metaphysics often seems to me 
a sort of mental gymnastic,— good exercise, perhaps, if they 
take to it, for young people, but not immediately or largely 
connected with the general interior life; more concerned 
with the analysis of pure intellect, but omitting the forces 
of the heart, the imagination, the religious and moral sense, 
and, above all, the daily environment of life, with its count- 
less and ever-varying relations to these. Carlyle calls meta- 
physics the attempt of the mind to rise above the mind,— 
like a man trying to lift himself by his own strength. 

To reinstate the old spontaneity of the civilized race in its 
elder and cruder forms would, of course, be impossible, if 
desirable. But it may be reasonably asked, May not educa- 
tion do much for the future in cultivating what is best of 
this element, and keeping it in harmony with the purely 
intellectual? Let it be seen that all inquiry, even the most 
scientific, begins with affirmation before doubt,—a wish 
before the thought, the recognition of certain principles we 
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eall self-evident, premises we take for granted, and believe 
in because we cannot help it; and that the whole course 
of our intelligent life is insensibly influenced by the pres- 
ence of a power which guides us by an interpenetrating 
spontaneity, if we maintain a well-balanced condition 
within. 

One cause, perhaps, of this spreading epidemic of modern 
doubt is the modern intellectual fallacy that the human 
mind is the measure of all truth; that there should be no 
unknown or even nebulous truth for man, still less any un- 
knowable. But, it seems to me, we are like buckets thrown 
into the ocean, which can contain no more water than they 
are made to hold. What the old orthodox doctors called the 
“pride of intellect” had its assailable side. Science, it is 
true, is always at hand with her torch,— like an alert link- 
boy in the old times in London, when there were no street- 
lamps,— and comes jauntily up to you as you stand peering 
into the night, and will reply oracularly to all your ques- 
tions, and lead you in the right paths ; and there shall be 
no darkness for you, thank Heaven! We have done with 
all that. But how if this blithe servitor is unable to lead 
you farther than to some huge towering city wall, and the 
gates are shut, the drawbridge up, and you are a prisoner, 
and must give up any proclivities towards the suburbs and 
the open country beyond? 

The truth is, in the intellectual world there must always 
be shadows as well as lights. We live at a time when we 
have to pay for the immense influx and irradiation of scien- 
tific truth by which the unchangeable laws of nature are 
made known, by being compelled to grope in a shadowy 
land of guesses and speculations about matters beyond the 
present limits of the mind. Our certainty about natural 
law is balanced by relative uncertainty in regions we cannot 
explore. So much faith, so much doubt. Once there was 
no end to unreasoning faith, even among thinking people, 
because there was comparatively so little known about nat- 
ural laws. Now, perhaps, there is a great deal of unreason- 
ing doubt, and that because we contrast our uncertainty - 
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about much we wish to know with the absolute certainty 
that exists about what we do know. Thus our perplexity, 
in face of the great intellectual problems, where we seek to 
bridge the gulf between the subjective and objective, be- 
tween Thought and Reality, may arise from our not distin- 
guishing between the knowable and the unknown. 

But, if we insist on tracing the roots of modern skepti- 
cism, I think we need go no further than the pervading 
introspectiveness and self-consciousness of the age. How 
‘should an age of such wide cultivation and diffusion of 
knowledge, which is always talking about itself, and always, 
as I said, seeing its own features in the mirrors of the press 
and of public opinion, escape from its habits of self-criti- 
cism and doubt? It is compelled to do its possible with 
this temperament and these tendencies, born and bred in 
it, and fostered by the society in which we live, and grow 
as it best can to a healthier and more rounded development, 
in which an open-hearted belief in great central ideas and 
principles shall absorb its petty doubts and egotisms. 

Its egotisms, I may here repeat. For dogmatism no less 
than skepticism has always been a sterile wilderness, un- 
watered by the streams of the Unconscious. 

What a dreary waste, for instance, of the intellectual 
powers for centuries is seen in the sandy deserts of Theol- 
ogy! What a hopeless alienation from the worship of 
the Spirit of Truth! What slavish infatuation before those 
idols named by Bacon,—idols of the den, the tribe, the 
market, the theatre! What desecration of the simplicity 
and integrity of common sense! What idolatrous substitu- 
tion of the phantasms of ignorance and. superstition for the 
realities which might have been found by a childlike adher- 
ence to the better, simpler, wiser instincts of the soul! 

Opposite to this domain of barren and outworn Theology 
stands the throne of Poetry. In no province of literature is 
the spontaneous and affirmative element of the mind so 
indispensable. The poet, above all, must obey Sir Philip 
Sidney’s call to look into his heart and write. ‘The witty 
poets, the didactic, the sensuous and sensational, must give 
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way in the long run to the prophets of the soul, the poets of 
the heart, the imagination, the ideal life. But on this it 
is needless to dwell, since it all goes without saying. Let us 
believe that sometimes the poets may have as clear a vision 
as the theologians or the metaphysicians. 

But, if intellectual health depends so much upon uncon- 
sciousness, how much more so is it with character! All 
private religion (to begin at the root), all true social revi- 
vals of religion, all great moral and political reformations, 
all thorough social developments, start on -this basis, the 
subordination of self and individual opinion to universal 
ideas and ends, which are intuitively affirmed. 

In saying this, I do not forget what intensely religious 
forms of faith in old times have been vitiated by intellectual 
dogmas of considerable vitality, which, gaining the ascen- 
dency, have proved anything but a blessing to mankind. We 
cannot forget that out of the Christian Church have sprung 
the most bloody wars and the most bitter persecutions. But 
they all arose from the grand error which was common to 
all Christendom, that of setting up an intellectual assent to 
certain dogmas, above the faith of the heart and the conduct 
of the life. And we know very well that the doctrine that 
Character, and not intellectual belief, is essential religion, 
is a very new and only gradually spreading doctrine,— an 
infant as yet,— baptized, if not born, in this century, and 
is slowly gaining ground in the Christian Churches. 

We begin to sée that the end of religion is the elevation of 
humanity,— the incarnation of God in man, not in one person 
only, but in the race. And this is to be effected not by any 
Moody and Sankey style of work,— where sinners are in- 
stantaneously whitewashed by sentiment, and set up before 
Biblical looking-glasses, that they may see how the Lord has 
especially favored them above others; but by converting 
them to a love of goodness for itself, giving them a new 
heart (if they prefer that phraseology), but a heart which is 


compact of sound principles of conduct, resulting ina new — 


life. 
All this is evident enough; and yet how slowly the idea 
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takes possession of men and women who have been brought 
up on an intensely self-conscious and Pharisaic regimen! 
People begin to look upon a self-conscious saint as about 
the ultimatum of spiritual ugliness in creation. 

The late Henry James, Sen", who gave us the secret of 
Swedenborg distilled through the alembic of his remarkable 
and most original mind, does not hesitate to denounce such 
Pharisaism as the only utterly damnable and unpardonable 
sin. Nature and the Deity have no bottomless pit deep 
enough for such monsters. Yet certain forms of religion 
are so perverted in their manifestation through the Church 
that it greets the self-conscious saints as specimens of its 
legitimate religious efflorescence and fruit. 

Fortunately, the instincts of humanity are flatly opposite 
to any such detestable ideals. Nowadays, to unregenerate 
ears, if it is not a stigma to be called a pious man, it comes 
pretty near it. The term seems about to fall, if it has not 
already gone, into that dust-pile which somebody wittily 
calls ‘damaged phraseology.” <A professor of religion had, 
on the whole, better profess nothing, if he wishes to pass 
muster in a thoroughly honest community. Character of the 
patented church manufacture, is hardly available in the 
secular markets. If we ever grow in essential wisdom and 
goodness, it is generally unawares, and the process is hid- 
den from ourselves. Who can tell about himself, where 
he stands in the scale of character? The healthiest and 
highest character disclaims any peculiar superiority, and 
frowns against excessive praise. But the votary of the 
Church necessarily becomes an egotist and a sectarian. The 
divine currents become vitiated by self. He shuts himself 
up in a close room in an atmosphere breathed over and over 
again till it is mephitic and deadening with a moral carbonic- 
acid gas. He is a plant growing in a cellar, white and 
sickly, with nothing of the green and bloom of garden and 
field. The true saints are those whose right hand knows 
not what the left is doing,— 


“Glad souls without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work and know it not.” 
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And these are not the majority in religious communities. 
Nor, when met with, are they always of the generally recog- 
nized saintly pattern. We have more faith in some gener- 
ous-minded people, whose lives are very faulty, than in some 
others who have grown into a habit of chronic introspec- 
tion, and who are always teasing their consciences with 
incessant fingering and fixing, and yet somehow never seem 
to get those consciences into any first-rate working Order for 
the duties of common life. 

The old precept, “ Know thyself,’ has been universally 
accepted as a wise one; but, if it be understood to mean, 
Examine and watch continually all thy motives, as a physiol- 
ogist would watch, if he could, the action of all the nerves 
and arteries of the body, then, surely, it would be a perver- 
sion of its original meaning. I suppose it would be no wiser 
to know all the mysteries of our own thoughts and feelings 
than it would be to know those of our bodily functions. 
And yet this seems to be the end at which the moral meta- 
physician and the religious revivalist aim. 

In painting, as every artist knows, many a picture is in- 
jured, if not spoiled, by being overlabored. The danger is 
lest the first, fresh impression be gradually lost in working 
out the details. This is why a rough, hasty sketch from 
nature is often better than a finished picture. The painter’s 
mind is distracted from the wholeness and unity of his first 
transfer to the eanvas, and spills itself, and dribbles away ih 
needless manipulation of subordinate parts. Hence the con- 
troversy between old and new schools in art, between the 
fine executionists and the rough impressionists, between 
those who like to examine a painting at one foot distance, 
and even pry into it with a microscope, and those who prefer 
a distance of twenty or thirty feet. This is not saying that 
Art rejects labor. It is only useless and misdirected labor 
she protests against. Much mental labor as well as artistic 
imagination and selection must precede the work of the 
hand. The end to be accomplished is an embodied truth 
and beauty coexistent in the object itself and in the painter’s 
mind and eye. And, if this can be attained by fewer well-— 
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directed strokes, while he is most«interested in his work 
(founded, of course, on long knowledge and practice), bet- 
ter than by days and weeks of what the French call “the 
tormenting process,” certainly there should be no dispute 
about the superiority of the former method of work. 

So it is in the creation of all works of art. And the same 
rule holds in the building of character. The best specimens 
of character are the simply noble and good, and are never 
compounded upon any particular recipe of schools, churches, 
or social standards. In all such development, it is the un- 
conscious life of which character takes wise counsel. 

So great is the charm of this quality that in fiction there 
are no stories more popular than those in which the unself- 
ish and unself-conscious character is rewarded by public 
recognition of his worth. 

Abou Ben Adhem does not know he is accepted as one 
who loves the Lord. He only knows that he has loved 
his fellow-men. Hawthorne’s charming story, “ The Great 
Stone Face,” tells of a tradition of a prophecy that one day 
some great man would appear in the valley from which the 
colossal, mild, majestic features on the mountain-side are 
seen, whose face will bear to them a strong resemblance. 
Ernest, a country youth reared in this valley, is one of the 
most enthusiastic hopers for this event. There arrive suc- 
cessively, from time to time, a rich merchant, a renowned 
military hero, an eminent statesman, and a poet, who are 
each in turn supposed by some of the villagers to resemble 
the mountain face, and to be the expected great man, Er- 
nest, meanwhile, grows in intellect and in character, be- 
comes a man of noble life and an eloquent preacher. But 
not till he is an old man is it discovered that (wholly unex- 
pected to himself) he is the one of all others whose features 
bear the prophesied resemblance. But he disclaims such 
honor, and still looks for a greater than himself. 

In Longfellow’s poem, “ Robert of Sicily,” the haughty 
and tyrannical king is suddenly dispossessed of his kingdom, 
an angel in his shape occupying the throne and ruling his 
subjects wisely and well; while Robert is degraded to the 
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place of king’s jester, and treated as an impostor and a mad- 
man so long as he claims to be king. Only after some years 
have passed, and he is completely humbled, and confesses 
his unworthiness and sin, and has almost lost the conscious- 
ness of his former state, is he reinstated on his throne. 
Such stories might be multiplied from fiction, all repeat- 
ing and indorsing the popular estimates of character in real 
life. 

In the public and social aspects of this quality, much 
instruction may be brought to us. What testimony we 
have in the great revolutions and reformations that have 
swept through nations and large communities, moved by 
some noble principle or cause ! 

The religious reformation which resulted in Protestantism 
had for its inspirer the irrepressible, thorough-believing 
genius of Luther,— of Luther mainly, though great reformers 
were his helpers. The great stream swept onward this 
spontaneous and inspired hero to results beyond his thought, 
which were felt and will be felt for centuries; while the 
same stream washed up on its banks the conscious, cautious, 
rather time-serving Erasmus, who, though by his learning 
he did so much to help the great cause, had nothing of the 
martyr spirit in him, nor was ambitious of it. Here, too, 
Luther builded greater than be knew. His aim was to 
purify the corruptions of the Church of Rome, and open 
the Bible to the’ people. But he started a force which is 
destined not to stop till it goes far beyond his limited view, 
and releases the European and American mind from all sec- 
tarian thraldom. 

What a grand drift of the noblest elements of manhood 
in the direction of divine ends was manifested in our war 
for the preservation of the Union! Amid all the private 
and social devastation, all the political and financial embar- 
rassment, and the generally barbarizing results of this dread- 


ful period, how many grand, heroic, moral manifestations, ~ 


illustrating the divine principle that lifts man above him- 
self! Those tornadoes of fire consumed the great palatial 
structures of creed, and swept away the impregnable for- 
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tresses of social caste, and flung us upon our knees before 
the sovereignty of human nature. Church and State, theo- 
logical and social institutions, were tried in the fiery fur- 
nace. The sectarian for a time dropped his petty antago- 
nisms, the politician his partisan tomahawk, the negro slave 
became a fellow-soldier and a freeman, the free negro of the 
North was admitted to a juster equality in law and privilege 
with the white man. The pathetic experiences of prison 
and hospital melted away the icy barriers between aristocrat 
and mechanic, between saint and sinner; and the terrible 
ordeals of wounds and fever and languishing death far away 
from home brought out many a noble and tender trait in 
women no less than men, which did honor to our common 
American nation and our common humanity. The superfi- 
cial crust of creed, the irrelevant envelope of fashion and 
respectability, fell off, and left man face to face with his 
brothers and sisters. 

But greater than all these transient inspirations, though 
less dazzling and epic, are the noiseless triumphs of love and 
principle and truth over baser solicitations in the private 
soul. The doctrine of inspiration is a very old one, and 
commands assent to its truth. But the doctrine of Divine 
Immanence is more consoling and strengthening than the 
other. The first teaches that men are raised up now and 
then to do a great work to which they are summoned by 
a voice they must obey. But it lies rather in the sphere 
of genius and exceptional greatness. The great prophets, 
poets, heroes, reformers, and saviors of humanity were in- 
spired. *But believe also in the Immanence,—the eternal 
presence and incarnation of Deity in all good men and 
women,—and you have a foundation for the life of every day 
and every hour. The glare of the lightning and the roaring 
of the thunder and the shudder of the earthquake are not 
here, but the still, small voice. There are no dreary inter- 
vals of darkness, no long waitings for signs in the heavens 
that the Infinite Spirit is drawing near, but constant sun- 
light, if we will keep our windows unbarred. We do not 
live in blind alleys or coal mines, out of which we may 
creep now and then at long intervals to see a niggardly strip 
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of sunshine, but in open spaces where we can have it al- 
ways. The waters of life are not shut off from us by any 
tax-gathering corporation of city or country; but we have 
only to turn our own faucets, close at hand, and there is 
more than we can use. 

The recognition of this element of the Unconscious Life 
may be seen in the teachings of the wisest and best seers of 
all times, ancient and modern. Indeed, I do not know 
where it is not either taught or implied outside of the old 
schools of metaphysics and theology or the new schools of 
materialistic science. But, among the seers of philosophy 
and religion, it has ever been the foundation of all their 
teachings. And my inadequate attempt to call the reader’s 
attention to some of these voices may seem to him, as it 
almost does to myself, superfluous. It is well, however, to 
listen to them sometimes, even if we know what they have 
said or may say. When we walk in the country in summer 
over the monotonous fields, by the tamely sleeping river we 
have known from our childhood, it is with somewhat differ- 
ent feelings we ascend the mountain beyond, where the 
crystal springs are hidden in the woods, and the very water, 
that common element, seems to be another thing when 
freshly bubbling from its recesses among the rocks and 
beeches and wild flowers. So is truth saved from seeming 
merely truism, when we associate it with the original seers 
and poets of remoter times. And it is well to recall a few 
of those remarkable passages in the Hebrew, Christian, Hin- 
doo, Chinese, Persian scriptures, or in the writings of the 
Greek or Roman philosophers, which speak of the life as 
all-important and the creed as secondary, or which imply 
a natural and spontaneous following out of simple and uni- 
versal principles in conduct. “Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth.” ‘ Pray not, nor give alms 
to be seen of men.” ‘Become as little children, if you 
will enter the kingdom of heaven.” And here may be ~ 
found the secret of Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. 
The Hindoo Bhagavad-gita says: “He who can behold 
inaction in action and action in inaction is wise among 
mankind.” ‘Thou shalt find real worship in due time 
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spontaneously, in thyself.” ‘*Let thy motive lie in the 
deed, not in the reward.” The Oriental sages are full of 
such passages. 

But the sayings of Lao-tse, the ancient Chinese sage, are 
the most remarkable of all the Oriental scriptures — so far 
as I know anything of them by extracts — in emphasizing 
the Unconscious as the fountain-head of all true life. Ac- 
cording to this seer, Tao is the Way rather than the Su- 
preme Being. It is something common to both God and 
man. “The Way that cannot be named is the beginning 
and ground of heaven and earth.” Mr. Samuel Johnson, in 
his great work on the Religion of China, says: ‘‘ Thus Lao- 
tse describes it [ Zao] as through all ages an all-sustaining 
providential care, yet veiling its path and subduing its 
glory, parading no strength, seeking no praise, with no 
motive beyond a spontaneous love ; a serene and still move- 
ment of resistless power, working as one that works not, 
without haste or striving for effect, withholding its own 
sway that man’s obedience may be free, and he be ruled 
only through his own nature, not by imperial edict or per- 
sonal will. This is the mystery of virtue. By what resem- 
bles this in himself, man knows himself a child of the Eter- 
nal Way, and finds his true life. The Zao of the saint is in 
claiming no greatness, and so achieving greatness; in ruling 
men by love and service; in simplicity and oneness with 
himself; in the self-knowledge and self-reliance that have 
learned to trust the invisible laws; in tender regard for the 
freedom of others, intermeddling only to open, never to 
close or clog their path.” 

What a contrast to the self- elierarateon of the Hebrew 
Jehovah and the self-conscious Jewish or Christian saint, 
who but imitates his self-conscious God, or, more strictly, 
evolves him from himself, and pours out the perpetual 
refrain, “the glory of God”! 

But no thinker of ancient or modern times, I will venture 
to say, has given such wise expression to this great doctrine 
of the Unconscious as may be found in the writings of one 
who was for many years our most inspired teacher, and 
whose fame will be far greater in the next century than in 
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this,— our own Emerson. It may be said to run through 
his essays and poems like a golden thread. With him, it is 
@ conviction,— a necessary way of envisaging the whole body 
of his thought. And so little does he care about defining in 
any formal philosophical statement or sequence of ideas 
that it would make him seem sometimes like a mystic, were 
it not for his repeated practical application of it to life. 
Emerson’s thought so usually takes the poetic form that we 
must learn to construe his text fully as much from a poetic 
as from a philosophic standpoint. It will not be deep 
searched with saucy looks, but must be caught by a certain 
intuitive faculty akin to his own. See his essay on Charac- 
ter, which opens with the sentence, “I have read that those 
who listened to Lord Chatham felt that there was something 
finer in the man than in anything which he said,”— which 
sentence is the text for the whole essay, which dwells upon 
the latent, reserved forces in all great characters. Emerson 
is the author of that phrase, now as much a household word 
as anything out of Shakespeare, “They builded better than 
they knew.” And the entire poem, “ The Problem,” in 
which it occurs, is founded on this thought of the Uncon- 
scious, as the source of genius and of all great achieve- 
ment. And it is Emerson who said, ‘“ Character teaches 
above our heads.” The same idea runs through many of 
his essays, as those on Spiritual Laws, Self-reliance, Intel- 
lect. And, in his Divinity School Address and the essay 
on the Oversoul, he rises to a lyric grandeur akin to the 
sages and prophets of the Orient. The same tone runs 
through his poems. His readers might cull, both from his 
prose and his verse, an anthology of wise and profound sen- 
tences all bearing on this idea. 

I think it will be more and more conceded among the 
adherents of our liberal faith that we owe to Emerson a 
great debt, but especially that his writings are so pervaded 
by the truth spoken by the ancient sages, and that in a 
clearer tone and more articulate form than in the olden 
times. In such utterance, we feel that the highest vision of_ 
the prophet is one with that of the wisest philosophy of our 
century. 

CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH. 
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LUTHER’S RETURN TO THE PRINCIPLE OF 
AUTHORITY.* 


There is probably no sadder spectacle in modern history 
than the falling away of Luther from the ideals of his early 
manhood. In 1517, in a letter to a friend to whom he sends 
his Theses, he signs himself as Martinus Hleutherius, “ Martin 
the Deliverer”; and his religious individualism bursts forth 
in the words: “ Why were Christ and all the martyrs put 
to death? Why did most of the great teachers incur hatred 
and envy, if not because they were bold despisers of old 
far-famed wisdom, or because they, without consulting the 
preservers of old knowledge, brought forward a new thing?” 
Twenty-nine years later, in his last sermon at Wittenberg, 
a few weeks before his death, he inveighs in most violent 
language against reason, “ the great harlot, the devil’s bride, 
the worst seducer of mankind.” 

It is the purpose of this essay to follow the mysterious 
paths which led Luther from such a starting-point to such 
a goal, to show how the destroyer of authority became its 
defender, the champion of progress its defamer. 

~The “ Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Na- 
tion on the Improvement of Christian Society’ is Luther’s 
first avowal of religious independence. As Joshua led the 
children of Israel against Jericho, so Luther is going to lead 
the German knighthood against the walls of Rome; and he 
prays God to give him a trumpet, before whose blast the 
straw and paper walls of the enemy shall fall. Three such 
walls there’ are, behind which the papacy has intrenched 
itself. The first wall is the assertion that there exists a 
special spiritual order, distinct from the secular and, in all 
respects, superior to it. This, he says, is a mere fiction of 
Rome. 


*Johannes Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des 
Mittelalters. Bd. 1l., 11. Freiburg: Herder. 15th ed. 1889. Charles Beard, The Ref- 
ormation in its Relation to Modern Thought. Hibbert Lectures, 1883. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1883. Th. Holde, Martin Luther. Gotha; Perthes. Bd. I, 
1884. Bd. IT. 1889. 
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All Christians are of a truly spiritual order. Christ has made us all 
priests: the pope can make no one a priest. The infant, when it creeps 
out of the baptismal fountain, may boast to have already been conse- 
crated priest, bishop, and pope. There is a difference between men 
only with regard to their external occupation. As there are shoemakers, 
smiths, peasants, so there may be priests also; that is, men whose ex- 
ternal occupation it is to administer the public services of religion. 
Inwardly, every true Christian has a right to this office; to its outward 
exercise only he is entitled on whom the right has been conferred by 
the community. The community, then, elects the priest, it deposes 
him, it is the only sovereign in the spiritual administration. If it 
should happen that a person elected to such an office through his 
abuse of it were deposed, then he would be as he was before,—a peasant 
or a burgher, like the rest. 


Thus the first wall of the papists was shattered. 
The second wall is the assertion that nobody but the pope 
has the right to interpret the Holy Scriptures : — 


This is a wantonly concocted fable. Has not the pope often erred? 
Have there not been, in all ages, pious Christians who understood 
Christ’s spirit better than the pope? Are not all of us priests? Why, 
then, should we not be able to perceive and judge what is right and 
wrong in belief? What means the word of Paul: A spiritual man 
judges all things, and is judged by nobody? So let us, then, be coura- 
geous and free; and let not the spirit of liberty be stifled by the fictitious 
assumptions of popery, but boldly forward! to judge all that they do 
and all that they leave undone according to our trustful understanding 
of the Scriptures. If God spoke through an ass against the prophet 
Balaam, why should he not speak now through us against the pope? 


The third wall is the claim of the pope that he alone has 
the right to call an ecclesiastical council. This wall falls 
by itself with the two others. 


When the pope acts contrary to the Scriptures, then it is our duty to 
stand by and uphold the Scriptures against the pope. We must arraign 
him before the community, and therefore the:community must be gath- 
ered in a council. And every Christian, no matter of what rank or con- 


dition, has a sacred obligation to co-operate in such an endeavor. “ If 


there is a fire in the city, shall the citizens stand still and let the fire 
burn because they are not the burgomaster, or because the fire perhaps 
began in the burgomaster’s own house?” So, in Christ’s spiritual city, 
if there arises the fire of scandal, it is the duty and right of every man 
to lend a hand to quench the flame of evil. 
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There follow in the greater part of the pamphlet a de- 
scription of the evils that existed in the Church of Luther’s 
time, and radical propositions for their reform. Germany, 
he says, ought to be purged of the vile, devilish régime of 
the Romans. For Rome was draining the nation in such a 
way that it was a wonder that we had still anything left to 
eat. It would not be strange if God should rain fire and 
brimstone from heaven, and “hurl Rome into the abyss, as 
in olden times he hurled Sodom and Gomorrah.” ‘“O noble 
princes and lords, how long will you suffer your land and 
your people to be a prey to these ravaging wolves?” All 
money contributions to Rome he would have forbidden ; 
every envoy of the pope that should come to Germany he 
would have ordered to quit the country or to jump into the 
Rhine, to give the Roman brief a cold bath. The German 
bishops should cease to be mere figures and tools in the 
hands of the pope; none of them should be allowed to ask 
to have his election confirmed in Rome. ‘The temporal 
power of the pope should be entirely abolished. All holi- 
days ought to be done away, or put upon Sundays. All 
pilgrimages ought to be prohibited, and the chapels of pil- 
grimage be demolished. The marriage of priests should be 
allowed. Spiritual punishments — as interdict, ban, suspen- 
sion — were horrible plagues imposed by the evil spirit 
upon Christianity, and ought, therefore, to be abrogated. 
On the whole, the entire canon law, from its first letter to 
the last, ought to be uprooted. 

This pamphlet to the German nobility preaches, indeed, 
nothing less than a complete revolution of the religious 
and social order as it then existed. And Luther himself 
was fully aware that these few pages contained the pro- 
gramme of a new era in the history of mankind. 


I consider well [are the words with which he closes] that I have 
pitched my song high and brought forward many things that will be 
considered impossible. But what shall I do? Iam bound to say it. I 
would rather have the world angry with me than God. Therefore, let 
them come on, whether he be pope, bishop, priest, monk, or scholar; 
they are just the right ones to persecute truth, as they have always done. 
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May God give us all a Christian understanding, and, above all, to the 
Christian nobility of the German nation a true spiritual courage to do 
their best for the poor Church. Amen. 

A further step in the emancipation of secular life from 
ecclesiastical pretensions was taken in the pamphlet on the 
“ Babylonish Captivity of the Church,” which appeared in 
the same year with the address to the nobility, in 1520. 
One of the chief means by which the medieval Church 
walled about the life of the people was the doctrine of the 
Sacraments. Without baptism, no promise of grace; with- 
out confirmation, no continuance in it; without holy com- 
munion, no sight of God; without the sanction of the 
Church, no marital union; without the anointing of the 
Church, no right of priesthood; without extreme unction, no 
hope of eternal life. From the bondage of these ecclesiastical 
enactments Luther finds in the Bible the right to free the 
people. Neither confirmation, nor penance, nor marriage, 
nor consecration of priests, nor extreme unction, have a 
right of existence, as church institutions, through any recog- 
nition or especial promise in the Bible. Above all, the 
sanction of marriage and the anointing of priests are noth- 
ing but arbitrary encroachments of the Church upon purely 
human relations. Of the former he says: — 


Since matrimony has existed from the beginning of the world, and 
still continues even among unbelievers, there are no reasons why it 
should be called a sacrament of the new law and of the Church alone. 
The marriages of the patriarchs were not less marriages than ours, nor are 
those of unbelievers less real than those of believers; and yet no one calls 
them asacrament. Moreover, there are among believers wicked husbands 
and wives worse than any Gentiles. Why should we, then, say, There is 
sacrament here, and not among the Gentiles? Shall we so trifle with 
baptism and the Church as to say that matrimony is a sacrament only 
in the Church? 


With regard to the consecration of priests he repeats, in 
substance, what he had said in his address to the nobility :— 


Let every man who has learned that he is a Christian recognize what he 
is, and be certain that we are all equally priests,— that is, that we have the 
same power in the word and in any sacrament whatever; although it is 


not lawful for any one to use this power, except with the consent of the _ 
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community, or at the call of a superior. For that which belongs to all 
in common no individual can arrogate to himself until he be called. 
And, therefore, the sacrament of orders, if it is anything, is nothing but 
a certain right by which men are called to minister in the Church. 


Consequently, in his injunctions to young men entering 
the priesthood, he impresses upon them the fact that by 
taking orders they are not in any way changing their spirit- 
ual state : — 


What, then, remains in you which is not to be found in any layman? 
Your tonsure and your vestments ? Wretched priesthood, which consists 
in tonsure and vestments! Is it the oil poured on your fingers? Every 
Christian is anointed and sanctified in body and soul with the oil of 
the Holy Spirit, and formerly was allowed to handle the sacrament no 
less than the priests do now. When I see how far the sacrosanct sanctity 
of these orders has already gone, I expect that the time will come when 
the laity will not even be allowed to touch the altar except when they 
offer money. I almost burst with anger when I think of the impious 
tyranny of these reckless men who mock and ruin the liberty and glory 
of the religion of Christ by such frivolous and puerile triflings.... Those 
priests and bishops with whom the Church is crowded at the present day, 
unless they work out their salvation on another plan,—that is, unless 
they acknowledge themselves to be neither priests nor bishops, and re- 
pent of bearing the name of an office the work of which they either do 
not know or cannot fulfil, and thus deplore with prayers and tears the 
miserable fate of their hypocrisy,— are verily the people of eternal per- 
dition, concerning whom the saying will be fulfilled: ‘*‘ My people are 
gone into captivity because they have no knowledge; and their honor- 
able men are famished, and their multitude dried up with thirst. There- 
fore, hell hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without measure ; 
and their glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, and he that re- 
joiceth shall descend into it.” 


The real meaning of a sacrament, according to Luther, is 
a promise of blessing from God to his children, to which 
he has himself attached an outward and visible sign. Two 
such promises, accompanied by two such signs, he finds in 
baptism and communion; and these alone he recognizes as 
means of grace. He concludes his treatise with these words: 


I hear a report that fresh bulls and papal curses are being prepared 
against me, by which I am to be urged to recant, or else be declared a 
heretic. If this is true, I wish this little book to be a part of my future 
recantation, that they may not complain that their tyranny has puffed 
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itself up in vain. The remaining part I shall shortly publish, Christ 
being my helper, and that of such a sort as the See of Rome has never 
yet seen or heard, thus abundantly testifying my obedience in the name 
’ of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


It shows the extraordinary productivity of Luther’s mind, 
that the same year in which he published the Address to the 
Nobility and the pamphlet on the Captivity of the Church 
saw also a third treatise from his hand, in which he tried to 
establish a positive foundation of morals, which should find 
its sanction exclusively in the inner consciousness and per- 
sonality of the individual. This is the precious little tract 
on “ The Liberty of a Christian Man.” The whole of this 
essay is summed up in the two antithetical propositions which 
stand at its head: “A Christian man is the most free lord 
of all, and subject to none. A Christian man is the most 
dutiful servant of all, and subject to every one.” Wherein, 
according to Luther, lies this lordship of men over all things ? 
Luther answers, In faith, in the unconditional trust in God’s 
word. This faith is acquired not through any external 
forms, through fasting, pilgrimages, priestly garment, or 
through intellectual effort. It is independent of bodily 
conditions. Sickness or health, imprisonment or freedom, 
eating or drinking, has nothing to do with it. It is a 
purely inward renunciation of the individual to God, a per- 
sonal surrender to his word. To many this faith seems an 
easy thing; but, in truth, nobody can conceive of it who 
has not acquired it for himself under deep tribulations, But 
he who has once attained it cannot cease to speak and write 
of it. He needs no external thing any longer: he has all,— 
comfort, food, joy, peace, light, power, justice, truth, wisdom, 
liberty, and all good things in abundance. 


The soul which cleaves to the promises of God with a firm faith is so 
united to them — nay, thoroughly absorbed by them — that it not only par- 
takes in, but is penetrated and saturated by, all their virtue. For, if the 
touch of Christ was health, how much more does that most spiritual 
touch — nay, absorption of the word — communicate to the soul all that 
belongs to the word! As is the word, such is the soul made by it,— just 
as iron exposed to fire glows like fire on account of its union with the 
fire. 


a) 
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Thus the Christian has been elevated above all things, and 
has become lord of all. For nothing can prevent his salva- 
tion. “It is a lofty and eminent dignity, a true and almighty 
dominion, a spiritual empire, in which there is nothing so 
good, nothing so bad, as not to work together for my good, 
if I only believe.” 

The second part of the original proposition — namely, 
that ‘a Christian man is the most dutiful servant of all, and 
subject to every one”’—is only an outgrowth of the first. 
It is the application of faith to practice, it is the message of 
man’s service for mankind : — 


The good things which we have from God ought to flow from one to 
another and become common to all, so that every one of us may, as it 
were, put on his neighbor, and so behave towards him as if he were him- 
self in his place. They flowed and do flow from Christ to us: he put 
us on, and acted for us as if he himself were what we are. From us 
they flow to those who have need of them. We conclude, therefore, 
that a Christian man does not live in himself, but in Christ and in his 
neighbor, or else is no Christian: in Christ by faith, in his neighbor by 
love. By faith he is carried upwards above himself to God, and by love 
he sinks back below himself to his neighbor. 


In these three works of the year 1520, the Address to the 
Nobility, the Babylonish Captivity, and the essay on Chris- 
tian Liberty, Luther set forth what is truly vital and per- 
manent in his doctrine. In them he anticipated the devel- 
opment of mankind for three centuries. Only in our day, 
the last and best for which he was struggling has been 
realized,— the complete separation of Church and State, the 
unconditional liberty of the individual in matters of faith. 

But Luther himself desisted, with wonderful self-abnega- 
tion and inconsistency, from carrying out his ideas to their 
final issue. Surely, it was not cowardly shrinking from 
meeting his adversaries that deterred him. When, soon 
after the publication of these pamphlets, the papal excom- 
munication was hurled at him, he did not hesitate to do 
what in a time of hierarchical supremacy was the height of 
audacity,— to burn the sacred bull itself before the throng 
that gathered at his call outside of the gates of Wittenberg. 
And when, four months later, he was summoned before the 
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highest tribunal of the world to defend his writings or to 
recant, he stood unswervingly by the word which he had 
spoken, knowing, as he said, that, though Huss was burned, 
truth was not burned. 

But he saw the tremendous difficulties that lay in his 
course ; he saw that the mass of the people was not yet ripe 
for the logical consequences of his ideas; he was terrified 
to observe into what confusion he had plunged his people 
through the boldness of his assertions; at times he became 
doubtful of himself; and so he resolved to stop half-way, to 
carry out only a part of his ideas,— the struggle against the 
papacy. In order to do this most effectively, he opposes to 
the Roman Church another church, a church of his own. 
He abandons the idea of universal priesthood; he retreats 
into the narrow walls of doctrines sanctioned by the author- 
ity of his own Church. 

First, we notice this turn of his mind in his struggle 
against Carlstadt and the Zwickau prophets. These men 
had taken up, above all, Luther’s idea of a universal priest- 
hood. In reality, they preached his own doctrine, when 
they affirmed that the only essential in religious life was the 
inner communion of the individual with God; that every 
one was open to this inner illumination and deification, only 
one ought to wait for the divine spirit, to hold one’s self 
prepared for the divine inspiration, and, if it came, then the 
man was like God, and understood God’s word as well as 
God himself; all external things were nothing to such an 
illumined spirit, were, in fact, only obnoxious to him, and 
ought as such to be violently trodden down. All this was, at 
bottom, Luther’s own teaching. But he was terrified to 
hear that which he had himself battled for, with bitter 
agony and conflict in his secret chamber, preached by others 
in the open market-place ; he was terrified to see how every- 
where preachers arose who claimed to be like him, illumined 
by the Divine Spirit, and to be able through special inspira- 
tion to interpret God’s word after their own fashion. 

And is it to be wondered at that he should have alto- 
gether refused fellowship with men who, as the later horrors — - 
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of the Anabaptist movement showed, held, in connection 
with this belief in universal inspiration, such revolutionary 
and dangerous doctrines as that of polygamy, and the estab- 
lishment of a communistic society, which should be raised 
out of the violent overthrow and ruin of the existing social 
order? Luther saw a universal anarchy before him. ‘“ This 
one,’ he exclaims, ‘denounces baptism ; that one denies the 
sacrament; another interposes another world between this 
life and the last judgment. Some say this, some say that; 
and there are almost as many beliefs and sects in Germany 
as there are heads.” With the whole vehemence of his vio- 
lent nature, he now turns against these prophets of his own 
teaching, condemns them as fanatics and fools, and even 
approves that they and their followers be persecuted and 
punished by the civil authorities. 

Then comes the revolt of the peasants, with all its ter- 
rors; and with increasing horror Luther recognizes here also 
the fruits of his own teaching. But he will not see them ; 
he denies all fellowship with the insurgents; he places him- 
self in the foremost rank of their opponents. In his pam- 
phlet ** Against the Murderous and Felonious Rabble of the 
Peasants,” he calls on the princes for merciless procedure 
against them. They are, he says, “ faithless, perjured, lying, 
disobedient knaves and villains, rebels who have deserved 
death of body and soul many times. Therefore, let smite, 
choke, and stab them, publicly or secretly, whoever can, 
and remember that there cannot be anything more poison- 
ous, injurious, devilish, than a rebellious man. Just as you 
are bound to kill a mad dog; if you don’t strike him, he’ll 
strike you and a whole land with you.” Again: “The ass 
wants to be beaten; and the mob wants to be ruled by force. 
That God knew well; and, therefore, he gave into the 
hands of the authorities, not a foxtail, but a sword. And 
what I teach and write here shall stand, even if the whole 
world should burst over it.” ‘ And many years after, when 
the revolt in accordance with his words had been suppressed 
with the utmost cruelty, he shows the same iron spirit. “I, 
Martin Luther,’ he says, “have killed all the peasants in 
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their revolt; for I have said that they should be killed. 
All their blood is on my head. But I throw it off on our 
Lord God, for he has ordered me.” 

The violence of this language, far from being an expres- 
sion of secure and undisturbed conviction, was, on the 
contrary, the product of agonizing conflicts and doubts, 
such as perhaps never have torn any man’s soul. He had 
broken with the old sacred tradition; he had rejected all 
outward helps to salvation; he had placed himself on his 
own ground, alone in all the world, trusting in the personal 
protection and direct guidance of God. Now he saw the 
same claim made by men whom he could not possibly recog- 
nize as being in the service of God. He saw the country as 
a surging sea, tossed by evil doctrines and pernicious con- 
tests. And he could not help feeling that he in a large 
measure was responsible for all this. Had it, then, really 
been the voice of God that called him? or had he lent his 
ear to the insinuations of Satan? Again and again we find 
him persecuted by such terrible visions, the very foundations 
of his faith tottering under him, his life seeming blighted 
and his work cursed. Out of such despair he writes to 
Melanchthon in 1527: — 


For more than a week I have been tossed about in death and hell, 
so that, hurt in all my body, I still tremble in every limb. For, having 
almost wholly lost Christ, I was driven about by storms and tempests of 
despair and blasphemy against God. But God, moved by the prayers of 
the saints, begins to have pity on me, and has drawn my soul out of the 
lower hell. 


And to another friend : — 


I truly think that no common devil, but the very prince of the devils, 
has risen up against me, so great and so equipped in knowledge of the 
Scriptures is his power against me; so that, unless I held to the word of 
another, ny own knowledge of Scripture would not suffice. 


And in the following year : — 


I commend myself to your prayers and to those of the brethren. I 
haye saved others, myself I cannot save. 


Out of these conflicts he sees in his extremity only one 


way of deliverance. He can only answer these terrible ~— 
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questionings by a blind and implicit faith. He comes forth 
from the struggle, not as he had entered it, strong in intel- 
lectual fearlessness, but strong in stubborn adherence to a 
chosen authority; not any longer as the champion of reason, 
but as its defamer. Reason now appears to him as the root 
of all evil; reason has led man astray from God ; reason is 
‘ta light that is only darkness.” Without knowledge of the 
divine grace, it is “a poisonous beast with many dragons’ 
heads,” it is “an ugly devil’s bride,” it is “the all-cruellest 
and most fatal enemy of God.” In another place he says: 
“Jt is a quality of faith that it wrings the neck of reason 
and strangles the beast which else the whole world with 
all creatures could not strangle. But how? It holds to 
God’s word, lets it be right and true, no matter how fool- 
ish and impossible it sounds.” And by thus strangling 
reason, he says, we offer to God “the all-acceptablest sacri- 
fice and service that can ever be brought to him.” 

It was in such a frame of mind that Luther arose against 
Zwingli’s method of Biblical interpretation. That here, 
again, he placed himself in opposition to his own principles 
is evident enough. He himself had not hesitated to apply 
rational criticism to the Bible. It is well known that he 
rejected the Epistle of James, which he called a “book of 
straw.” Of the Epistle to the Hebrews he said that it could 
not have been written by Paul or any other apostle. To 
the Apocalypse, also, he attributed very little value: ‘“ May 
every one think of it,” he said, ‘“ what his spirit leads him to. 
My spirit cannot conform itself to this book.” Even in the 
interpretation of single passages in the Bible, Luther did 
not shrink from departing from the literal sense or from at- 
tempting symbolic explanations. That he now in the ques- 
tion of the Eucharist so stubbornly clung to the letter of 
Biblical tradition can be explained only through his convic- 
tion that the whole structure of the spiritual life of the 
people was threatened to its very foundations, and that 
everything must be done to revive the idea of authority. 

There is, perhaps, no more tragic moment in Luthev’s life 
than when, in that famous disputation with Zwingli at 
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Marburg, he rejected all proposals of his opponent to come 
to a friendly understanding on this matter. Luther had 
written the words, “ This 7s my body,” with chalk on the 
table before him. He clenched his fist over it, and declared 
that he would not depart by a hair’s-breadth from the letter 
of these words. Thus spoke the same man who a few years 
before had led the German people into the battle for spirit- 
ual freedom, who had called on them to fling away the form 
and cleave to the substance of religion, who had founded 
the religious life upon individual belief and individual 
reason. 

It is hard for us ordinary men to follow the flights of such 
a gigantic mind as Luther’s. But if we have in ourselves 
felt contrary tendencies, leading us now this way, now that, 
if we have seen the two aspects of a truth so clearly that we 
were kept in suspense between them, then we can at least 
begin to divine through what extremes of experience a man 
must pass, who sees with an intense and far-reaching vision, 
who feels with elemental power and passion, who throws 
his whole force and being upon whatever side he may 
take. 

And at last the central truth, which in spite of all tran- 
sient veiling Luther’s life stood for, has prevailed. What he 
himself and his contemporaries were not able to accomplish 
has been fulfilled in our own time. The great poets and 
thinkers of the classic period of German literature took up 
the work where he had left it, and led us into that realm of 
universal brotherhood and humanity which Luther saw from 
afar, but was not allowed to enter. 

Kuno FRANCKE. 
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PUBLIC WORSHIP.* 


In our liberal churches, the range of thought concerning 
public worship is extremely wide. On the one hand, we 
have those to whom “the enrichment of our public wor- 
ship,” as they phrase it, is a prominent ideal. On the other 
hand, we have those who would like to come in after what 
they call “the introductory services,” which, to their think- 
ing, merely lead up to the sermon, with which they have no 
worshipful associations, often naturally enough. The latter 
class again divides itself into two parts, widely distinguished 
from each other, one part finding no reality or appropriate- 
ness in any prayer or worship, the other holding that true 
prayer is an aspiration from the alone to the Alone,—a 
soliloquy which cannot be overheard without impiety. 

It follows that the first consideration to which we are 
called in the discussion of public worship is the legitimacy 
of private worship, of private prayer. For, if there be no 
legitimacy here, it will hardly be conceived by any one that 
a place for public worship can be found. But, if there be 
legitimacy here, then, whether there is any for public wor- 
ship is the next step, from which we may go on to ask what 
manner of public worship is best suited to men’s spiritual 
wants and aspirations. 

I cannot think of anything more simple, natural, inevita- 
ble, than private prayer. It is as simple, natural, inevitable, 
as awe and wonder, reverence and adoration, as thankful- 
ness for benefits received, as aspiration for the good and 
true, as yearning for communion with our own who have 
been received up out of our sight, and all those who have 
been “friends and aiders of such as would live in the 
spirit.” The prayer of awe and wonder, reverence and 
adoration, is as much the normal attitude of the healthy 
soul as an erect posture is of the healthy body. The world 
might be just as wonderful, just as beautiful as it is; and, if 
man’s mind were different, it might stir in him no sense of 


*A paper read at the meeting of the New York State Conference in New York 
City, Nov. 20, 1889. 
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mystery: it might awaken in him no delight, no transport 
of enthusiasm, no rapture of thanksgiving. But, so long as 
the world and man remain as they are,— made for each 
other, the mind of man the complement of the material 
universe,— so long there will be that response of the human 
spirit to the divine which 7s worship, which ¢s prayer, what- 
ever it is called, or however strenuously it refuses to be 
named. 

And just as natural as the private prayer of adoration, 
quickened by all the infinite wonder of the world, its infi- 
nite beauty and magnificence, is the private prayer of thank- 
fulness. I cannot think that this— to live and thrive — 
demands a sense of the peculiar and exclusive care of the om- 
nipotent power. What we are thankful for is that we are 


sharers of the universal joy and sorrow of the world. What © 


we are thankful for is that, for all our sorrow and our bur- 
den, others may be glad and free. What we are thankful 
for is that, however stricken and bereft we may be now, we 
have been blessed in ways we never can forget, and that the 
recollection helps to make us patient, sweet, and brave. 
What we are thankful for is the great inheritance which 
has come down to us from the toilers and the thinkers of 


the past and the high privilege of living in such good man- _ 


fashion that it shall not be impaired by any fault of ours. 
But adoration and thanksgiving do not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of private prayer. There is much more than these. 
There is aspiration. There is the worship of ideal excel- 
lence, which declares itself in every effort to obey the 
body’s law of health and the mind’s law of growth, and that 
law of conscience which we call the Golden Rule. I would 
not underrate the value of the faintest impulse in the direc- 
tion of a purer and a better life. But the aspiration which 
marks the highest possibility of private worship must not be 
confounded with any such impulse, with any momentary 
wish that we might live more nearly level with the best that 


shames us from afar. Welcome the mountain height or 


forest depth, the face of man or woman, the mystery of 


science or the poet’s thought, that for a moment gives to our _ 
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horizon infinite expansion. But there is private prayer 
which is more than any thrill of gladness, any rapture of 
thanksgiving, any momentary impulse of the heart towards 
what is purest, truest, best. And, what is more, unless the 
worship that is all of these goes forth to seek embodiment 
in voluntary act, in habitual life, it cannot be expected to 
return and animate our dust. Only when aspiration is a 
constant and unwearied habit of the soul, only when year 
in and year out we seek not only harmonious perfection for 
ourselves, but to widen upon every side the skirts of light 
and love, only then does the Eternal give to his beloved 
even while they sleep. In town and field, he waits for us in 
every atom and event, and responds to our fidelity with the 
best he has to give. 

Men’s earliest prayers were to their vanished friends. 
“Come to your home,” they cried. “It is swept for you 
and clean, and we are there who loved you ever. And 
there is rice put for you, and water. Come home, come 
home, come to us again!” Men’s latest prayers take up 
that sad refrain. In the quiet places of their hearts, they 
summon back the friends whom they have loved and lost. 
They enter into spiritual communion with their love and 
truth. They shame themselves with their remembered good ; 
and with these there comes a cloud of witnesses, the truest 
and the best of every nation under heaven. ‘The problem 
is not how to secure, but how to escape such visitations. 
They throng our silences, whatever be our wish or will. 

“ Ever their phantoms arise before us, 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood; 
At bed and table, they lord it o’er us 
With looks of beauty and words of good.” 
Because such things as these, such adoration, thankfulness, 
aspiration, striving, spiritual communion, are as simple, nat- 
ural, inevitable, as anything can be, I say that private prayer 
is simple, natural, inevitable.. Does any say, But why call 
such things prayer and worship? Because they are prayer 
and worship, whatever they are called. They are of the 
stock and lineage of all the world’s best worship and the 
world’s best prayers. By an unbroken thread they go back 
6 
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through the labyrinth of centuries to the first motions of the 
human spirit on its way to God. 

There are those who limit the signification of private 
prayer to so much as is spoken audibly. Some do it to the 
prejudice of the silent, conceiving words spoken, or, at least, 
deliberately thought, to be essential. Others do it to the 
prejudice of prayer, conceiving that a spoken prayer implies 
a physically hearing God. The literalism of the latter and 
the materialism of the former are equally deplorable. Does 
the poet think that Nature physically hears when he lifts to 
her his high and holy hymn? True prayer cannot be un- 
made by speaking it, nor by keeping silence. I cannot but 
think that those are wise who keep some little space apart 
for prayerful thoughts and words; but, even for those who 
do, it will very often happen that the prayer-moments 
which are of the finest essence are not those which they set 
apart, but those of a divine surprise, when something in 
the face of nature or in a book or in the deep heart of a 
friend, appeals to them, as if God did beseech them, to put 
away all weak and wandering thoughts. Our best private 
prayers, I am quite sure, are not on fixed occasions and at 
home, but on the street and in the public conveyance, when 
we are suddenly confronted with some bestial or angelic 
face, or with some gracious memory or perfect trust that 
shames the things that we have done. Even our best at 
home are seldom audible. They are of the kind which thus 
the poet sings : — 

“ Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
It hath not been my use to pray 
With folded hands or bended knees ; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 
My spirit I to love compose ; 
In humble trust, mine eyelids close 
With reverential resignation : 
No wish conceived, no thought expressed, 
Only a sense of supplication, 
A sense o’er all my soul impresst, 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since in me, round me, everywhere, 7 
Eternal Strength and Wisdom are.” * 


*8. T. Coleridge, ‘‘ The Pains of Sleep.” 
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Private prayer and worship being thus natural and inevi- 
table, what shall we say of public worship and of public 
prayer? They seem to me as natural, if not as inevitable, 
as the other. It is easy to conceive of public worship in a 
way that shall commend it neither to the head nor the 
heart. Let a little story serve for illustration. In England, 
on a day of days, I met a lady whose husband was the rector 
of a church in Australia or New Zealand. She said that he 
had services every morning in his church, that often not 
more than one or two were present, but that he would have 
them just the same if no one came, as they were for the wor- 
ship of God. There was nothing singular in this. Nothing 
has been more common than the idea that public worship is 
for God’s sake, because he is pleased with adulation as he 
was formerly, or was supposed to be, with the savory smell 
of burning sheep and cattle. 

In the rector’s indifference to attendance on his function 
there was also the sacramental idea that the priest worships 
in the people’s place. If public worship were so bound up 
with these primitive ideas that it must stand or fall with 
them, the sooner it fell, the better. But it is not: it is not 
God’s need and satisfaction, but our own, that makes public 
worship fit and excellent. It is what we have together much 
more than what we have in difference and separation that is 
the ground of our thanksgiving, adoration, trust, and love ; 
and so it is the most natural of all things that we should ex- 
press togéther these sentiments and emotions of our hearts. 
A frequent objection to public prayer is that it is praying 
for others. If it is, so much the better. The most private 
prayer is that, when it is at its best; in the spirit of the 
‘Buddhist declaration, “ Never will I accept private indi- 
vidual salvation, never will I enter into peace alone.” To 
pray with others is the highest possible ideal. ‘“O God,” 
said Father Taylor, “we are a widow with six children.” 
That was to touch the goal, to identify himself and congre- 
gation with the sorrow close at hand. So, always, when 
the preacher truly prays, he is his congregation, the mouth- 
piece of their gladness and their sorrow, of their peace and 
pain. As much sympathy, so much true public prayer, no 
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more. Given the sympathy, and the minister who prays 
is the father fretted with his business anxieties, the mother 
with her household cares, the young man or woman strug- 
gling with temptation or with aimless ease, the wife or hus- 
band sitting in lonely darkness, the children who miss every- 
where the father’s or the mother’s voice and step. Given 
the sympathy, and all the people’s joy and gladness, as well 
as all their sorrow, shame, and sin, will find a door of utter- 
ance at the preacher’s lips, or in the silence upon which his 
laboring heart precipitates itself like a tired child upon its 
mother’s breast. 

For all its sacredness, the prayer of public worship does 
not disdain some practical consideration. It is not a solil- 
oquy; and, though the temptation is often very strong to 
make it this, in any rational conception it is only spoken to 
be heard, not overheard, by the congregation; and, when 
not so heard, the congregation is defrauded of its right. 
We have all heard of certain eloquent prayers “addressed 
to a Boston congregation,” and have appreciated the sting- 
ing satire of the phrase. But, in all sincerity, are not the 
least eloquent addressed to the people much more ob- 
viously than to God, and without requiring an apology 
for this? ‘As if God did beseech you”! It is God who 
prays to us as much as we to him in every truest prayer; 
and the minister never rises so high as when he knows not 
whither he is going in his voicing of that prayer of God. 

Further than this, let us. say frankly that public prayer is 
the endeavor of the minister to engage his people in a de- 
vout and reverent frame of mind, to draw their wandering 
thoughts together in a common act of adoration and thanks- 
giving, to bring home to them the appealing loveliness of 
outward things, and their birthright as inheritors of count- 
less centuries, and the possibilities of holy living which they 
have failed to seize, and the miseries they might do some- 
thing to allay, and the wickedness into whose blackness - 
they have sunk, and the goodness to which death has given 
added power to shame and heal. 

But much of this, or all of it, you may suggest, is more — 
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the function of the sermon than of the prayer. Not more; 
yet hardly less. I mean the mystic line is very hard to 
draw between the function of the sermon and the prayer. I 
mean that the sermon not less than the prayer is a part of 
public worship. Some who are ritually inclined, or worship- 
fully only, take serious exception to the designation of the 
hymns, the Scripture reading, and the prayer before the ser- 
mon as “introductory services,” as if the sermon were the 
king, these but the heralds sounding his approach. The 
exception is well taken, I am sure. What goes before the 
sermon, equally with the sermon, stands in its own right, 
and is often more than that to many who are too tired to 
think, but not too tired to feel the weary weight of this (for 
them) unprofitable world. But, if the parts of the service 
that go before the sermon cannot properly be spoken of as 
“introductory services,” as little can the sermon properly be 
shunted off upon a siding as a mere train of intellectual 
lumber, in order that the express object of religious meeting 
— worship — may have free course and be glorified. My dear 
young friend raises the voice of lamentation because of “ the 
position of the pulpit in the centre of the head of the church 
where the altar was before.’* The wicked secularism of 
the time hath done it, we are told. Nay, but it is the secu- 
larism of Jesus, an appeal to whom against the centrality of 
the preacher’s function in the church is so unfortunate as 
to be almost ridiculous. The Christian Church is not of 
priestly, but of prophetic origin. It derives its characteris- 
tic note not from the temple, but from the synagogue. Of 
the priestly functions of Jesus there is.no gospel word. But 
of his preaching there is much reported; and there is reason 
to believe that it was very good, and quite as useful as the 
temple ritual of the time. Not the altar, but the pulpit, has 
been the central force of Christian history: the preacher, in 
the line with Jesus and the prophets, quickening a thousand 
souls to better life where the altar has not quickened one. 
If the displacement of the latter by the former is, as we are 
told, “a sign of the desire that the personal qualities of the 


* Unitarian Review, October, 1887, p. 311. 
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minister shall prevail over his priestly qualities,” it is a good 
sign. The notion that the functions of the priest are unaf- 
fected by his personal character was once very prominent, 
and what came of it does not admit of public character- 
ization. 

But, even if public worship were the be-all and the end- 
all of religious congregation, the sermon could not properly 
be set aside as of such small account as it appears to many 
of our priestly ministers who preach very well themselves. 
They condemn it for excess of intellectuality, but some of 
us have oftener found too little than too much. I really do 
not think that this is greatly to be feared. It has an intel- 
lectual work to do, a work of sound instruction in revealing 
the true character of the Bible, the relation of Jesus of 
Nazareth to his age and to the ages, the course of Christian 
history, and the development of our own branch of the 
true vine in which all religions live, the relation of the exi- 
gencies of religion to the successive problems of the time. 
It has a moral work to do which ought to save it the 
esteem of those to whom its intellectuality is an offence. 
Is it nothing that it shames men’s weakness and frivolity, 
that it drags their hidden baseness to the light, that it holds 
a mirror up against their secret sins? Is it nothing that it 
shows “how awful goodness is, and virtue in her shape how 
lovely” till men see and feel their loss? Is it nothing in 
such times as these, when, here and there and everywhere, 
the social theorist hawks his nostrum for the sickness of 
mankind, that the sermon steadily insists that there is no 
other name given under heaven by which men can be saved 
but private character? Let them lay this “single tax” upon 
themselves and pay it honestly, and very soon their “look- 
ing backward ” would reveal a vision full of peace and joy. 

And then, besides its intellectual and moral work, the ser- 
mon has a work of comfort and of consolation. It is at this 
point, perhaps, that it passes most naturally and easily into 
the province of the prayer; but there is hardly any point at 
which the two are not as open to each other as the temper- 
ate and tropic seas. If, as its critics frequently imply, the ser-  —~ 
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mon had in it no element of worship, it would still hold the 
first and central place in the public ministration of religion. 
But, if it had no intellectual force, no moral inspiration, no 
voice of comfort and of peace, it would still hold the first 
and central place in public worship. In the judgment which 
sets apart the sermon from the worship of the congregation, 
there is no justice whatsoever. If it approximates to what 
it ought to be, and often is, it is more worshipful than any 
other part of the religious service, however slightly or elab- 
orately ritualistic that may be. At one time or another 
have we not all listened to sermons which brought home to 
us the wonder and the bounty of the world, and summoned 
us to adoration and thanksgiving, more irresistibly than 
any form of prayer, than any hymn or Bible reading or an- 
tiphony, than any eloquence of architectural beauty, or win- 
dows blazing with the forms of angel companies? But, 
more than any adoration or thanksgiving, it is the use of 
prayer to lift our hearts to ideal excellence, to touch them 
with divine compassion, to fill them with a tender confi- 
dence and glorious hope. Yes, certainly; but does not the 
sermon do these things quite as effectively as any ritual, 
hymn, or prayer? One, pleading for a better “door of ut- 
terance”’ than the sermon, has recently inquired among us,* 
“Can the words of any man’s earthly wisdom have such 
direct force and instantaneous appeal as an illuminated 
sketch of the transfiguration?” I should say, “ Yes, and 
more; a thousand times as much.” I would not give one 
good sermon for all the stained glass in Europe, and all the 
religious pictures into the bargain, as a means of instanta- 
neous appeal to men. “Can any argument,” proceeds my 
friend, ‘however firm and subtile and high-strung, make the 
heart so quiver with the hope of immortal life as a glowing 
picture of the resurrection?” ‘ Yes,” I should say again, 
“and more a thousand times; even for those who accept the 
resurrection of Jesus as a fact.” As very few among us do 
so accept it, to put a picture of it on the walls or in the 
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windows of our churches would be a glazed or painted lie. 
And George MacDonald has well said, ‘‘ The hell which a lie 
will keep a man from is doubtless the best place for him to 
go to.” 

As to the constitution of an ideal public worship, I trust 
that I am not so set and fixed in my own way that I cannot 
see what good there is in other ways for other people. 

“T may not hope from outward forms to win 

The spirit and the life whose fountains are within.” 

If others may, I would not hold them back. As an instru- 
ment of public worship, the highest place, I should say, be- 
longs to the sermon. If it does not.take it and fill it, then 
it is not what a sermon ought to be. Next I should place 
the unpremeditated prayer; unpremeditated because only 
so,— though not unfrequently it will return to many a fa- 
miliar phrase, and be the better for so doing,— only so can 
it economize the impulse of the hour, that surging of the 
people’s joys and sorrows through the preacher’s heart, 
which Theodore Parker said he always felt, no matter how 
dull and lifeless he had been before. All are not so fortu- 
nate. I know all that can be said against 


“That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer, 
Still pumping phrases for the ineffable, 
Though all the valves of memory gasp and wheeze.” 


This is, perhaps, the average way. But sometimes the 
channel, so often muddy when it is not wholly dry, receives 
such glorious access from all the heights of a man’s nature, 
from all the hidden springs of his experience, that its banks 
are broken down, and growths of characters and endurance 
that were perishing of drought in other men feel a refreshing 
coolness at their roots, and throughout every part the prom- 
ise and the potency of a divine renewal. To throw away 
the possibility of such moments of the “real presence ” as 
are these would be a dreadful waste. Whatever system of 


printed prayers our churches may adopt, I should hope this — 


postern might be left open for the army of God encamping 


round about us to come freely in. I should also hope that _ 
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the printed prayers might be left optional by churches using 
them for ministers exchanging with their own. Otherwise, 
they would make such a line of cleavage in the denomina- 
tion as we have not had since Clarke and Sargent went out- 
side the wall with Parker, bearing his reproach. And it 
will not help the matter for the contracting vestrymen or 
deacons to assure the exchanging minister or candidate, who 
cannot stomach the damaged phraseology of the liturgy, 
that he believes it quite as much as any of the congregation ; 
that none of them, in fact, believe it. 

“The enrichment of our public worship ” is a phrase that 
means one thing here and quite another there,— concession 
to a vulgar and aggressive secularity, or a deepening of the 
spiritual import of the service in its various parts. It is 
against the former that we have to guard ourselves with 
every barrier we can oppose. Whatever is intrinsically 
good, that let us boldly take, scared by no Puritanic warn- 
ings of the Episcopalian or Romish dangers of the way. 
But let us be very certain that we take it because it is in- 
trinsically good, and not because it is a bid against some 
rival church, an “unparalleled attraction,” “the peacock’s 
tail,’—it was an advocate, and not an enemy, who named 
it so,— “ which the people want; and, if we don’t give it to 
them, they will go somewhere else.” Let them go. Better 
“churches of two, churches of one,” than churches filled by 
seekers for mere entertainment for the eye and ear. To un- 
spiritualize religion there is no surer way than this. The 
temptation comes alory with the singing and the music 
oftener than in any other way. There is a musical enrich- 
ment of the service which is its degradation,— the singing of 
pieces in which the triviality of the music is only less abomi- 
nable than the quality of the words. ‘That these can seldom 
be distinguished is a happy consummation; but, in an order 
of worship appealing to the sympathy of honest men, they 
ought to be such as might be distinguished without grief or 
shame. I know the difficulty of finding words expressive 
of a rational faith in connection with good music. Then 
have the good music without any words. Then fall back on 
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congregational singing. There are plenty of good words 
for that. And that is not vicarious. I have Theodore 
Thomas with me in my conviction that this represents our 
best attainment in church music at the present time. But 
it is capable of infinite advance. There is not a quartet 
in Christendom that could so lift the heart to high and holy 
things as a congregation trained to the singing of such 
hymns as already make our liberal anthology the richest 
that the world has ever known. 

The reading of the Scriptures is generally regarded as a 
part of public worship. If one portion is read for instrue- 
tion, another portion is generally read for praise. And, 
surely, for the latter there is nothing in the scope of uni- 
versal literature so good as the psalms and prophets of the 
Old Testament. So good, and—may I not say with equal 
truth ?—so bad. So good, where there is wise and loving 
choice of what is sweet and true; so bad when the reading 
is hap-hazard, when no anachronism and no imprecation 
daunts the headlong speed. Here, then, is obviously an 
opportunity for the enrichment of our public worship in a 
very real and noble fashion,— by the selection of what is 
most excellent, most universal, for the help of ministers, 
who, in the rush of many cares, often let this be crowded 
out. The enrichment would be greater and more admirable 
if the selection did not stop short with the Hebrew and the 
Christian scriptures, though here the personal equation 
counts for much. It is what we love that goes to other 
hearts. I am persuaded that no Scripture reading I have 
ever done has been so quickening or quieting as certain bits 
of modern poetry and psalm with which I have begun the 
worship of the day. 

Closely allied to the matter of Scripture reading is the 
matter of a responsive service. Indeed, when the enrich- 
ment of our public worship is spoken of, this is what is gen- 
erally intended,—this and a multiplicity of printed prayers. - 
In the discussion of this matter, it has seemed to me that 
there has not been sufficient allowance for the difference in 
men and minds. That what is good for one is good for all — 
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has too often been the implication upon either side of the 
debate. Surely, it is not so. As for myself, I doubt if such 
a service, however genuine, however admirably conceived, 
would be to me a helpful thing, or, indeed, anything but a 
weariness. I have found it so with the most beautiful ser- 
vices of England’s Church in her cathedral choirs. I have 
found it so with the beautiful ritual service of James Mar- 
‘tineau, which, intellectually and spiritually, left nothing to 
desire; and human nature has never seemed to me more 
absurd and despicable than at a service which I saw at Notre 
Dame in Paris. It was a magnificent service. ‘The feast of 
color was superb. ‘The singing would have made the angels 
glad. But what a business for men to be engaged in! 

But, because this kind of thing has for me so little attrac- 
tion, [am not disposed to make my taste a rule for others. 
Only, if we are to have a ritual service in our churches, let 
it be real, let it be genuine,— the truth, and not a lie. Let 
us have honesty in our devotions. That a number of per- 
sons reciting in unison what none of them believe produce 
an effect that is extremely edifying to themselves, and by 
which God is well pleased, I find no reason to believe. Yet 
something very like to this is the contention of so many 
voices near and far that it would seem to indicate some 
general movement of contemporary thoughts and feeling. 
We are told that “a tender conscience is a conscience un- 
equal to the struggles of life,” * that “we should be suspi- 
cious of any conscientious scruples that other good men do 
not share,” * that “we cannot afford to individualize our- 
selves with respect to outward symbols,” + that no “intel- 
lectual vexation” with them ought to prevent our use of 
them,} that “what is gained in accuracy is lost in effec- 
tiveness,” t that “to decline to read the psalms together” 
because some passages seem meaningless or false to us is 
“more likely to develop purism and Pharisaism than sincer- 
ity.”§ All this is pleading for dishonesty in worship. 


* Professor Jowett. + Thomas Hill Green, 
t Unitarian Review, November, 1889, p. 418. 
§ [bid,, October, 1889, p. 341, 
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Every one knows that a responsive service which shall ex- 
press the exact beliefs of an entire congregation is an impos- 
sible thing. But is this any reason for flouting scruples, for 
offering premiums upon carelessness of word and phrase, 
for pretending that, so long as men say something together, 
it is no matter what they say? This is to invite the unreal- 
ity of which we have already had too much,— in Unitarian 
services, sentences as little applicable to our present needs 
as ‘** Moab is my wash-pot, and over Edom have I cast my 
shoe.” No: if we are to have a responsive service, let it be 
as real, as genuine, as it can be made. For, if we are con- 
temptuous of truth in our devotions, we shall very shortly 
be contemptuous of it in all the various business of our 
lives. What a gospel for the political managers and makers 
of political platforms—that phrases recited in concert need 
not mean anything in particular ! 

For the further enrichment of our public worship, it is 
suggested that “the whole church, outside and inside, 
should be made to speak to the eye.” It should be cruci- 
form in shape, and its walls and windows should repeat the 
stories of Old Testament and New. In all of which, as 
opposed to the preacher’s living word of comfort and rebuke, 
I find a plea for unspiritual religion, for soft and sensuous 
things in place of the realities of truth and love. I would 
not be ungrateful that my own little chapel has the regula- 
tion shape; but. I am compelled to recognize that its acous- 
tic properties are the worse for it, and I would have it mod- 
elled on a brick to-morrow, if with the transformation 
there might come some space and some convenience for our 
parish work. If memorial windows are put in by anybody 
who can pay for them, whatever they depict they are hardly 
likely to improve the morals of the congregation. The man 
who is too drowsy to hear or listen to the preacher’s voice 
might profit more from “forty winks of sleep” than by a — 
glow of color that would have for him no other than a seusu- - 
ous or esthetic charm. 

I would be understood. I have yet to see the church 
that is too beautiful for the housing of a congregation bent — 
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on doing justice and loving mercy and walking humbly with 
their God. But the beautiful church must ever be the least 
of all the helps to the religious life; and the religious life 
which cannot dispense with it unreservedly is still a child, 
still in the go-cart stage of its development. Whether the 
congregation meets in a barn-like meeting-house or in a 
temple where form and color equally entrance the eye, its 
worship will be of the best if sermon, hymn, ritual, and 
prayer conspire to make men feel the wonder and the glory 
of the world, the greatness of their opportunity, the shame 
of their self-seeking ways, the need they have of one an- 
other, and the sufficiency of righteousness and truth and 
love for every possible event. 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM. 


Distinct common life in the Church had its first impulse 
in the congregation that had assembled to celebrate the feast 
of Pentecost, or, rather, in that section of the worshipping 
multitude which had received the word fervently spoken by 
Peter and were baptized. The description of this enthusi- 
astic congregation in the second chapter of Acts is graphic. 
The daily routine of their new religious life is brought 
vividly to view. With the ardor of young converts, “they 
were constantly attending on the teachings of the apostles,” 
the only interruption to their docile waiting on the word 
being the stated intervals for meals,—‘“the breaking of 
bread,” with the prayers that consecrated even the supply 
of physical wants, doing all to the glory of God. 

It would seem to have been for the furnishing of the tables 
at which the temporary community were fed that “the im- 
parting of substance and the selling of possessions and 
goods” were resorted to. With this generous sharing, “ they 
partook of their food with gladness and singleness of heart.” 

This family life resembled the modern camp-meeting, and, 
like these assemblages, must have been of brief duration. 
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The pious Jews who had come up from their widely scat- 
tered homes to the holy city returned. There remained only 
the believers whose residence was in Jerusalem. Between 
the narration of the pentecostal preaching and its results, 


and the characterization of the bond of union by which the — 


local church was associated, some time must have elapsed,— 
enough, at least, for the arraignment before the Sanhedrim, 
the imprisonment, and the release of Peter and John. Dur- 
ing this interval the Christian community, in the full sense of 
the word, ceased to be. The assertion concerning the be- 
lievers is indeed repeated (Acts vi. 32), that they had all 
things common, but with a limitation. 

A new basis resting on,changed circumstances comes to 
view. It was no longer a promiscuous assemblage to be fed 
from a public commissariat, but there were the less favored 
in a social organization to be cared for. To this end, a par- 
tial sequestration only was necessary. “Not one of the 
believers said (indeed) that aught which he possessed was 
his own,” or, in a suggested paraphrase, “insisted on his 
right to it so long as others were destitute.” * There was, 
it is true, “no one among them that was in want; but con- 
tributions less than the proceeds of entire estates sufficed.” 
This is evident from the terms in which the falsehood of 
Ananias was condemned. He had sold ‘a possession,” — 
landed property, a field, evidently,— but only a portion of 
his entire estate. It was a voluntary act. His membership 
in the Church did not depend upon his making the sacrifice. 
“While it remained, was it not thine own?” If his zeal 
had cooled, it was his full right and privilege to withhold 
the money from its intended pious use. ‘ After it was sold, 
was it not in thine own power?” It was only the lying and 
hypocrisy that were condemned. 

With the growth of the Church, “when the number of 
the disciples was multiplying” (Acts vi. 1), and there was 
an increase of the foreign element, it was found necessary 
to introduce system and order into the disbursement of the 
fund that accrued from the pious offerings,— to establish a 


* Hackett on Acts vi. 32. 
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board of management. The believers of Gentile antece- 
dents complained of partiality shown in the distribution ; 
and hence the daily ministration was made the “ business ” 
of carefully chosen agents of the Church. The record of 
the appointment of seven deacons is the final historical 
allusion to a relief-fund in the local Christian community. 
And it is to be noticed that members of the parent church 
were subsequently the only beneficiaries of the general 
bounty. The poor saints (or, as in Dr. Noyes’s translation, 
“the poor among the saints”) in Jerusalem were those 
for whom constant appeal was made, and weekly contribu- 
tions were recommended, that the offering might be in readi- 
- ness for the messenger, Paul himself on one occasion serv- 
ing in that capacity. 

The next general sharing that comes to view is in the 
apostolic churches ; and this commemorates the mutuality 
which prevailed in the first blush of brotherly love, beauti- 
ful as seen through the years that had intervened. A stated 
feast was established, at which provision was made for the 
entire membership. At the bountifully spread table, it was 
designed that all should share and share alike, all distinc- 
tions vanishing. In the festal hour, at least, they would live 
in soul once more, as did they who “ had all things common.” 
This meal was, indeed, the Lord’s Supper as well, eaten in 
memory of his death; but the strengthening of the fraternal 
tie was a prominent object in its observance. 

‘It is to a breach of the obligation thus recognized, and 
the stern rebuke administered by the apostle, that we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the character of this festival. 
In this assembly was the exhibition, in one church at least, 
of the opposite spirit from that it was intended to cultivate, 
so that the dispraise (1 Cor. xi. 17) was, “because ye come 
together not for the better, but for the worse.” It was 
when thus assembled that the “ divisions,” to the report of 
which Paul was constrained to give partial credence, had 
place. These were not schisms in the ecclesiastical sense, 
but sunderings of the bond of union in social intercourse. 
The suppers, which seem to have been of weekly occurrence, 
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were, doubtless, the love-feasts of the early Christians. In 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon the word so translated (éydrac) 
is followed by a reference to the passage under consideration 
as an illustration. The character of these feasts is indicated 
by the statement quoted from Chrysostom in Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary: namely, that, “after the early community of 
goods had ceased, the richer members brought to the church 
contributions of food and drink, of which, after the conclu- 
sion of the services and the celebration of the Eucharist, all 
partook together, by this means helping to promote the 
principle of love among Christians.” That this was the 
purpose of the feast is evident from the apostle’s repre- 
hension of the irregularity by which it was frustrated. 
The principal providers take possession in advance of the 
viands: “every one taketh before any distribution his own 
supper ”; while the poor, who modestly wait, remain hungry, 
The Lord’s Supper thus administered Paul declares would be 
more honored in the breach than in the observance. Gor- 
mandizing would better be indulged in private. “Have ye 
not houses to eat and to drink in?” At least, dishonor 
not the sacred edifice by your unseemly conduct, while you 
slight and mortify the poorer brethren! ‘ Despise ye the 
church of God, and shame those who have nothing ?” 

Whatever may have been the immediate effect of Paul’s 
vigorous rebuke, it would seem that abuses subsequently 
gathered about the festal communion; for in the time of 
Justin Martyr “the celebration of the Lord’s Supper had 
been entirely separated from the feasts of brotherly love,” * 
and during the fourth century, by the decrees of several 
Councils, the love-feasts were forbidden to be held in 
churches. 

If, in the eighteen centuries following the Christian era, 
the spirit. which held brief sway in the primitive Church has 
been kept alive, or at least been prevented from dying, it 
has been by figures of speech or symbolic act. Mutual shar-— 
ing has been unknown. Doles have been bestowed, but 
often so grudgingly or on conditions so humiliating as to 


*Neander, vol. i. p. 325. 
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mortify the recipient. But, although the actual has not 
been realized, the ideal of the Christian community has been 
kept pictorially in sight. The visible Church has been its 
symbol. Its communion seasons, in so far as they have 
retained their character of love-feasts, have thrown glowing 
light on the picture. The world might be in arms abroad, 
but within the consecrated walls there dwelt the perfect 
peace that prevails among those “ whose hearts and hopes 
are one,” — ideal, indeed; but so exist all things bright and 
beautiful. Thus are they preserved for ultimate perfection 
and for the world’s benefaction. It is always “the good 
time coming” that the present faintly but surely images 
forth. Salvation is in hope. “But if we hope for that 
which we do not see, then do we with patience wait for it.” 

Eighteen centuries passed of waiting and hoping, the 
fraternal union in church relations giving form to the expec- 
tation. The hundred years just closed have witnessed the 
first efficient efforts towards the hope’s realization. It may 
be affirmed that, until the principles of our Declaration of 
Independence were successfully vindicated, the fulness of 
time had not come; until our republic was established, 
there was no place to stand on to move the world, or, 
rather, to begin the work of moving the world. It must be 
confessed that painfully slow advance has been made. In- 
deed, the lofty and generous sentiments proclaimed to the 
world were but partially comprehended. The general 
principles ‘declared seem not to have been designed for 
immediate application. The spirit that ruled in society was 
that of old England, which had been transplanted and cher- 
ished. The transformation was to be the work of genera- 
tions to come. 

Two institutions show the imperfect comprehension of 
the fraternal principle at the beginning of the century, and 
its development in general comprehension towards the close. 
Both are mutual benefit associations. The scope embraced 
in the constitution of the one and that included in the other 
furnish the basis of contrast. 

The first is the “Society of the Cincinnati,” organized on 
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the 13th of May, 1783. “ By its formula, the officers of the 
American army combined themselves into one society of 
friends, to endure as long as they should endure or any of 
the eldest of their male posterity. ... The objects proposed 
were to preserve inviolate the rights and liberties for which 
they had contended; to promote and cherish national honor 
and union between the States; to maintain brotherly kind- 
ness towards each other, and extend relief to such officers 
and their families as might stand in need of it.’* Now 
it is to be noticed that in this union, founded on sentiments 
so beautiful, and designed to promote objects so patriotic, 
with the perennial purpose of mutual aid, the soldiers who 
had fought in the ranks had no part or lot. Such an inclu- 
sion, we may be sure, had never occurred to General Wash- 
ington. General Knox drafted the plan. General Putnam 
may have thought of it, but it is evident that no proposition 
looking to such comprehensiveness was made. It would 
have been contrary to the spirit of the age. Notwithstand- 
ing the ‘ Declaration,” distinctions of rank were kept as 
inviolate as in the mother country from which the patriots 
had achieved their independence. Some were equal, and 
some were not. 

Not quite a hundred years had passed, when in the year 
1866, the next year after the close of the war for the mainte- 
nance of the Union, the “Grand Army of the Republic” 
was organized. . According to the report at the last annual 
national encampment, five hundred thousand were enrolled 
as members. The sentiments in which this fraternity origi- 
nated, and the objects it was intended to serve, were the 
same as those of the Society of the Cincinnati. The change 
which the intervening years of republican and (may I not 
say?) Christian institutions have brought is manifest in the 
requirement for membership. There is but one,—an honor- 
able discharge from service in the army of the Union. A 


common experience as companions in arms constitutes the. 


bond of union. Distinctions based on former military rank 
are void. All are “ comrades,” mutually sharing brotherly 


*Irving’s Life of Washington, vol. iy. p. 425. 
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companionship, and for themselves, their widows, and or- 
phans needful relief. 

The change in breadth and scope of fraternal union 
marked by this contrast we may assume to have been 
wrought by the Christian religion, released from the tram- 
mels of monarchical governments and aristocratic institu- 
tions, and given a fair field. But it is to be noticed that, in 
this new era, the Church as such took not the initiative, 
but rather the honored leaders in the achievement of inde- 
pendent nationality. Nor has the Church in its own capac- 
ity carried on the work. Its prosecution has been left to 
Free Masons and Odd Fellows in their lodges, and to like 
mutual helpers. Indeed, the worshipping congregation that 
in this regard most nearly resembles the primitive Christian 
community is the Synagogue. When, ten years ago, the 
necessary information was sought on which to base and 
carry on the Association of Charities in Boston, through 
whose agency aid might be imparted more equitably than 
was possible by unsystematic almsgiving, the Hebrew Be- 
nevolent Association, as well as all other charitable and 
benevolent organizations, was visited. No objection was 
offered to furnishing details. But its officers thought a 
‘general statement would suffice, which was, in effect, that 
it was their intent and desire to afford all needful relief to 
all needy and worthy Israelites. Within their communion 
the practice of the first Christians is adopted, and they 
“impart to all as every man hath need.” 

But, in saying this, no reproach is intended to be brought 
against the Church. To its praise rather be it spoken that 
the narrow contraction of sympathy to its own membership 
has been outgrown. The light of brotherly love was 
handed down through the dark ages, its lantern often dimly 
burning, but never quite extinguished. In these latter days, 
its beams glow and shine afar. The work in hand is too 
large for ecclesiastical organizations to cope with. The 
field is the world; and the efficient agent must be “the 
holy Church throughout all the world,” — the community 
pervaded by the Christ spirit. The Church may be at the 
heart; but its throbs must be felt through the body politic, 
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vitalizing and quickening it to action. Legislatures and 
citizens, prophets and dreamers, seers who proclaim and 
doers who fulfil inspired predictions, enter into the harvest. 

The graphic portrayal of the form which the new will 
assume when the old is rung out is helpful, since the imag- 
ination is an essential factor. But it seems evident that, 
while institutions which are found too strait and inflexible 
will give place, human nature will remain the same,—indi- 
viduality will not be surrendered, nor motives to active 
effort be taken away. But the Orientalism that enjoins on 
every man “to seek not his own, but another’s” good or 
wealth (or whatever word is to be supplied), will be made 
plain. It will be perceived that one’s own welfare is indis- 
solubly bound up in that of others. 

But to return to communism in the Church. It was, as 
has been shown, of brief duration, but has developed in 
orderly progression, which we hope may be eternal. Mr. 
Lowell, in his address styled “Democracy,” delivered in the 
year 1884, after saying that, although he himself did not 
believe in the nationalizing of land, yet that Mr. George 
was right in his impelling motive, makes this striking but 
self-evident affirmation: “Communism means barbarism; 
but Socialism means, or wishes to mean, co-operation and 
community of interests,...means, in short, the practical 
application of Christianity to life, and has in it the secret 
of an orderly and benign reconstruction.” 

This statement may serve to illustrate the process by 
which the advance has been made from the common life 
of the first few weeks of the Apostolic Church. A com- 
munity of goods was a temporary necessity; but, as a perma- 
nent institution, communism would have been a barrier 
against free and wholesome development. Yet Socialism 
in its legitimate signification was cherished as an ideal, and 
was symbolized in the love-feast. With the development of 
the religion of the gospel, the shadow of good things to. 
come becomes more and more distinct. The harbinger is 
friendly co-operation. All good work wrought on this line 
is the effectual prayer for the coming of the kingdom. — 


THomas_D, Howarp. 
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LIBERALISM AND LETTERS.* 


That nondescript thing called Unitarianism — which doc- 
tors of divinity have diagnosed as an annoying excrescence 
on the Christian body, but one hardly worth their notice, 
and which has never been so unhappy as in its attempts to 
define itself —is really two things instead of one. It has 
been, from the beginning, a general movement of thought 
quite as much as a particular style of doctrine. It has 
worked out in the line of literature full as much as in the 
line of theology. It meant, from the first, an emancipation 
of thought and conscience within the circle of Christian 
belief; and this circle — largely by its help— has immensely 
widened since. It has always aimed at the free expression 
of thought and life in literary form; and only by accident, 
as it were, has it taken shape in the critical interpretation of 
texts or the exposition of new forms of faith. As in the day 
of More and Erasmus so in our own day, Liberalism has ever 
sought to ally itself with Letters. 

This, I say, was its tendency from the beginning. And, 
for our present purpose, that beginning may be put ata 
hundred years ago. Then the name of Priestley, a friend 
of Franklin, was a very eminent one in the records of 
science; it was a name much respected as that of an 
industrious and able writer, an independent thinker, a man 
greatly honored for his courage in the championship of free- 
dom in Church and State under bitter and contemptuous op- 
position ; it was a name beloved, also, for that man’s steady 
fidelity and sweetness of temper in the ministration of Chris- 
tian truth as he received it. And Unitarianism was to his 
mind the honest simplicity of that truth. 

But we have here to notice that the movement of thought 
of which Priestley was spokesman in the field of theology 
was the same movement that led to the new birth of 
English poetry, and opened the way to the splendid literary 
era of the nineteenth century. His day was that day of 


* Read before the Unitarian Club, Providence, R.I., Jan. 13, 1890. 
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expansion and hope whose early freshness so exhilarated the 
soul of Wordsworth, then eagerly reaching out from his 
university seclusion into the world’s larger life. As he says 
in these verses of his “‘ Prelude ” : — 


“Tn any age of uneventful calm 
Among the nations, surely would my heart 
Haye been possessed by similar desire ; 
But Europe at that time was thrilled with joy,— 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again.” 


The sweet intoxication was shared by Coleridge, with all 
his fresh imaginative and intellectual ardor. It is of no 
account to us now that from that “top of golden hours” 
France plunged swiftly into a sea of blood; that Words- 
worth became in later life the dullest of conservatives and 
dogmatists, or that Coleridge came to mock in moony meta- 
physics the “ Socinianism ” he had preached in his generous 
youth. Early Unitarianism was taught far more by Words- 
worth’s serene worship of Nature that breathes in all his 
higher poetry, and by Coleridge’s large discourse of reason 
and his splendid gifts of intellect and fancy, than by any 
careful elucidation of text and dogma. The air it breathed 
was the air of the noblest thought of a great period of 
awakening. It was, from the start, not so much a new 
departure in theology, as it was the opening out of a larger 
and richer intellectual life. 

But I do not think that English Unitarianism — at least, 
what was known under that name sixty years ago—ever 
quite caught the freedom of that spirit, or shared the full 
glory of that new life. If it was so, the cause is to be sought 
less in its spiritual poverty than in the chill of the social 
atmosphere. An American shall hardly mingle in those 
delightful circles of companionship among the cultured and 
refined who share our name there, without being angered 
at the social tyranny that still forbids them, as heretics and _ 
dissenters, to be received as equals in the world of letters,— 
that causes the finest genius they may exhibit to grow under 
the cold shadow of an Establishment,— that will permit a— 
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lady of society to apologize for it, if she has by chance a 
Unitarian among her guests at table. That great age of 
English letters has no famous names of our faith or fellow- 
ship; though there is a group of the less famous, that were 
very dear to our fathers and mothers, and were in close 
sympathy with the religious beliefs as well as the general line 
of thought we represent. This group includes Dr. John 
Aikin, with his gifted sister Mrs. Barbauld, beloved and 
venerated instructor of our childhood; Mrs. Hemans, who 
was first introduced among us by Professor Norton, and 
whose melodies, tender or inspiring, were as familiar to us 
fifty years ago as Mrs. Browning’s at a later day, and 
were probably much dearer to our affections; Maria Edge- 
worth, whom it is rather the fashion of late to disparage, but 
who for spirit, humor, intelligence, with moral purpose only 
a little too apparent, was one of the most delightful of 
writers, for young or old, of sixty years ago; and Joanna 
Baillie, the woman of probably most powerful and masculine 
genius in English letters before the time of George Eliot, 
and one of the few really eminent of English dramatists. 
All these names are in the circle of nearest spiritual kinship 
with ourselves. They, with the pure, modest, and finely 
cultured life they recall, are far nearer to our memory and 
affection, and were a far stronger influence in shaping our 
religious thought, than those confessedly able and scholarly 
theologians who defended or developed the forms of our 
critical opinion. 

I have just spoken of the social oppression and disdain 
which have cramped so much the liberty of religious 
thought in England, and barred it out from the higher 
walks of culture. It was no such thing here. On the con- 
trary, the theologians and preachers — Mayhew, Chauncy, 
Belknap, Freeman, Buckminster, Kirkland — who led the 
movement of a free theology were socially as well as intel- 
lectually on a par with the best of their opponents. The 
strong men of the bar, of the bench, of the medical profes- 
sion, the merchant princes and the captains of industry, 
who made the strength and dignity of the congregations 
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that sustained that movement, were the pillars of society 
and the State: such names as Ames, Adams, Quincy, 
Lowell, Appleton, Lawrence, Perkins, Prescott, and Shaw, 
with Doctors Bigelow and Jackson, in the political, the 
business, or the professional world, would explain what I 
mean. So far as there was such a thing as a social aristoc- 
racy among us in those days, these men stood at the top 
of it. 

I claim no eminence for eastern Massachusetts in respect 
of learning or ability over the corresponding epoch in New 
Haven, led by such men as Dwight, Stuart, and Taylor; or 
in respect of letters over that fresh growth, native to the 
soil, best known to us by the New York names of Irving 
and Cooper. As compared with the former of these, our 
religious movement had the disadvantage of being mostly 
confined to a narrow fringe of territory and a petty group 
of churches. As compared with the latter, we had the 
disadvantage that our men of letters were all college-bred 
scholars, not men of the world in the sense that Cooper 
and Irving were men of the world. Literature, as it grew 
up among us, was an exotic, transplanted from foreign soil 
and cultivated by foreign methods. It would not be fair 
to call it a hot-house growth; but at least it was a garden 
growth, which implies something sheltered and artificial, 
not the growth of the wild wood and the open plain. And 
I do not deny that something of the artificial and foreign 
has clung about it ever since, which has too much coupled 
the name of Boston with a particular conventional type of 
* culture.” 

But there is a good and helpful as well as a weakening 
side to this. Our literature from the first, in pulpit, plat- 
form, library, or magazine, reached out for what was widest 
and best in the intellectual life of other lands and tongues. 
Channing’s early intellectual enthusiasm was caught from 
such authors as the English Price and the French Rousseau, - 
who attracted him by the same mental fervor and expan- 
sion of that revolutionary time that first inspired Words- 
worth. When Buckminster began to shape out more clearly — 
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and to put upon more solid ground of criticism his modern 
interpretation of the religious life found in the New Testa- 
ment text, he fortified himself by what were then the latest 
results of German critical scholarship. When Everett, fol- 
lowing in their path, gave his brilliant expositions of what 
was then coming to be the dominant religious thought, he 
was an ardent student of Greek letters, and gained by 
studies at Athens as well as in Germany and England the 
finished scholarship that gave a lustre to his later public 
career. This was the meaning, too, of the “ Anthology 
Club,” in which the leaders of liberal theology rallied to the 
encouragement of the wider learning, and founded the first 
American school of independent criticism. So that the 
petty group of congregations which then represented our 
liberal movement in theology was far from being a mere 
narrow or provincial sect, but caught from the first some- 
thing of the breadth and glow of the wide world of modern 
culture. Its temper was more cosmopolitan than puritanic ; 
and this was favorable in many ways to the literary direc- 
tion given it at the start. 

To all this I may add that commerce as well as letters 
was one of the ways of its widening. East India merchants, 
of Boston or Salem, had seen with their own eyes something 
of the world and the religions of the world in their careers 
abroad; and these men would not suffer the narrow bigotry, 
as touching the soul of paganism, which then made the 
dominant temper of most Christian sects. Such men easily 
forsook the ministrations of the elder Calvinism, and were 
drawn to the more generous words that proceeded out of 
the mouth of liberal preachers. Christianity, as they held 
it and honored it, was already fast widening out into what 
we can see more clearly now as a true religion of humanity. 

Now, when we try to estimate the literature of a relig- 
ious body or of a religious movement, we have more or less 
distinctly four things to consider instead of one; and these 
four we may regard as so many steps, leading out from the 
single thought or purpose that makes its rallying-point into 
that large life of thought towards which it aspires. These 
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four steps are: (1) the literature of exposition, comment, 
or controversy, by which its position is defined and held 
against its adversaries; (2) the literature of free expression 
and expansion, by the spoken or written word, in which 
whatever is spontaneous and native to its special order of 
thought is given out—more or less eloquently, learnedly, 
or profoundly —so as to address the general mind of the era 
or the community where it is found; (8) those creations of 
pure literature — history, philosophy, poetry, essay, or the 
like — which are the native and proper outgrowth of the 
religious body or movement, born of its life, and expressing 
in greater or less degree its characteristic quality of thought ; 
(4) the full emancipation into the wide world of universal 
literature, by which it becomes, intellectually, “heir of all 
the ages,” and shares the educating, refining, shaping, or 
inspiring influence of the world’s broad life of thought. To 
deal fully with our subject, it would be necessary to con- 
sider our Liberal movement, for a century past, in its rela- 
tion to all the four. Thus we should see, in a single view, 
the size and shape of the field we are trying to survey. 
A mere glance is all that would be possible or desirable 
here. 

As to the first, which inevitably makes a large part of 
every denominational literature, little need be said. Expo- 
sition, comment, defence, or attack, are like the play of 
limbs in a child, by which he comes to feel his strength, and 
to know what’and where he is. Like what we call the 
“literature ” of the sciences,— botany, astronomy, philology, 
medicine,— it is not literature at all, properly speaking, but 
only the record of that necessary process, industrious and 
useful, but no way inspiring, by which the mind must feel 
its way to clearness and light. This preliminary task was 
done for us in a great multitude of books, essays, sermons, 
tracts, commentaries, most of which have served their turn, 
and are pushed aside by a continual fresh growth. In this 
line we may fairly claim to have held our own with the 
equally temporary and perfunctory work of other religious 
bodies. < 
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Next is that higher range of what is still strictly denomi- 
national, address, essay, or treatise, that shows something of 
independent mental life. Much of this, by reason of its 
literary form, its breadth of thought, or its moral and relig- 
ious glow, has a permanent value, and makes the most gen- 
erally recognized glory of the religious body or movement 
that has given birth to it. In this field we may fairly claim 
to have much more than held our own in comparison with 
others. To have produced such classics as the volumes of 
Buckminster, Channing, Dewey, Hedge, Parker, and Mar- 
tineau would alone give dignity to the half-century of de- 
nominational life in which they appeared,— the more, when 
we think of the limited range in numbers that denomina- 
tional life embraces, and the fresh spirit with which these 
pioneers are followed by writers of fully equal vigor and 
popular quality, reflecting quite as clearly the very different 
intellectual tendencies of our own day. 

But our topic lays more emphasis on those two later steps, 
in which we deal with literature proper, meaning by this 
what is “not for a day, but for all time.” Literature in this 
sense may well be the genuine outgrowth of a particular 
religious or intellectual movement, but in form and aim it 
addresses the mind of the world at large. We have a right 
to be very grateful that so large a proportion of what is 
everywhere known as best in American letters has sprung 
directly from the life of the body from which we inherit. 
It has already been shown how and why this was likely to 
be. Even the limitation before spoken of — that it repre- 
sents a special and artificial culture — has narrowed it only 
in the direction of a certain intellectual precision and moral 
austerity that serves, like a rifle-bore, to keep its aim more 
true and make its hit more effective. The quality it implies 
is the quality that has kept our native literature wholesome 
and sweet so long. And, if we would show how much our 
liberal religious movement has had to do with it, we have 
only to recall a few names of those whom we most delight 
to honor: that Bryant, one of the earliest and best, was 
from the first closely united in sympathy and fellowship 
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with the first Unitarian congregation in New York, then 
struggling and poor; that his beloved minister, William 
Ware, is known as widely as the English language is read, 
as the writer of some of our most refined imaginative fic- 
tion; that two of our most eminent American historians, 
Bancroft and Parkman, are sons of Unitarian ministers, 
while Prescott and Motley lived in the inner circles of our 
fellowship ; that Emerson dignified our pulpit alike by the 
serene temper in which he held it, by the gentle and kindly 
dissent with which he surrendered it, and by that great new 
breath of spiritual glow which he afterwards inspired into 
it; that Longfellow, the poet who of all in our generation 
bas come most tenderly near to the common heart, was also 
most stanch in his denominational attachment as in his 
kindliness of spirit to the last;* that Lowell, who has gone 
out so much more widely into the world of politics as well 
as letters, has carried there no compromising temper, but, 
when a moral issue was to be met, has kept something of 
the austere Puritanism of the Boston pulpit from which he 
inherited it; that of a long list of earlier or more recent 
names, well known in the world of letters, a large propor- 
tion are those of men who have spoken the living word to 
our congregations, while the most brilliant survivor of that 
brilliant day is one who has spoken most pungently and 
effectively of all, in vivid prose and immortal verse, for the 
humanities that belong to a liberal faith. 

Such names as these belong within no narrow confines of 
sect or creed: they belong to the commonwealth of letters, 
and it would be an impertinence in us to claim any glory 
reflected from them. What we have to notice in them is 
that they are on that border ground, where an intellectual 
motive that began as the obscure source of a religious move- 
ment, within narrow denominational lines, visibly widens 


* When a certain change in the appointments of the University was proposed, 
seeming to depart from its denominational antecedents, Mr. Longfellow was the only 
person who, in conversation with me, objected to it on that ground.— ED. 


tIncluding those of Cranch, Curtis, Hale, Higginson, Fiske, and Chadwick 
among the living, and W. H. Channing, Jones Very, Sylvester Judd, D. A. Wasson— 
Starr King, John Weiss, and J. F, Clarke among the dead, 
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out till it touches and mingles with the great world’s thought 
which knows no bounds of time or place. It may, however, 
be claimed as an advantage in the position we hold relig- 
iously, that there are no lines of separation which part us 
from the intellectual life of humanity, as spoken or written 
out at any time, in any tongue. Ido not say we are the only 
ones who feel this freedom; but I do not see how it can be 
felt in most religious bodies, without at least some shade 
of misgiving. The only limitation we are conscious of is 
the moral alienation we may feel towards certain forms of 
the literary art, of which I need say nothing here. Apart 
from that, we have no theological motive, whatever, to with- 
hold our cordial welcome from any voice that speaks hon- 
estly, eloquently, or sweetly to the soul of man. Homer, 
JEschylus, Plato, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Goethe, Tennyson, Browning,— not one of them, it is likely, 
hold anything near the opinions most characteristic of our 
mode of thought; several of them, it is likely, would for 
different reasons think of us with dislike or contempt. 
That is no affair of ours. Those great names belong to no 
party or sect, but to the universal world of man. If we held 
any of our doctrines or opinions jealously, as a sectarian pos- 
session or in a sectarian temper, we should necessarily shut 
out much that we see to be needed for the unfolding of our 
own larger life. Ido not see how most religious bodies can 
avoid that jealousy, or fail of suffering that great loss. 
What we have to prize more than almost any other one 
thing in our religious tradition is that from the first it has 
been, and has continued steadily to be, a method of educa- 
tion by which, out of our narrow provincial antecedents, we 
have been trained at least to aspire after the glorious inheri- 
tance of the world’s best intellectual life. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


SYBEL’s “FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE.” * 


The influences and events which led to the Franco-German 
War of 1870 and culminated in the constitution of the German 
Empire have been already described in thousands of volumes, 
embracing pamphlets, poems, romances, diaries, memoirs, essays, 
histories, orations, biographies, strategic treatises, and other 
forms of literary production, designed to illustrate some particu- 
lar phase of the subject. Most of these hasty issues of the press 
have only an ephemeral interest, and are soon lost sight of by the 
reading public; although they undoubtedly contain a mass of 
raw material which may prove to be of no small value to the 
future historian. 

Professor von Sybel’s history of the national movement in 
Germany, from the revolution of 1848 to the final establishment 
of the empire, derives its exceptional importance: firstly, from 
his eminence as an historian; and, secondly, from the fact that 
he alone has had free access to the Prussian state archives and 
the records of the foreign office, and has thus been enabled by 
original researches and the study of official documents to correct 
many errors hitherto prevalent, and to throw new light upon the 
aims and exigencies of Prussian politics during the last forty 
years. 

His work begins with over a hundred pages of “ Retrospects” 
(Riickblicke), in which he gives a succinct and comprehensive 
survey of the political evolution of Germany from the earliest 
times to the year 1848. This introduction contains, in less 
polemical and more condensed form, essentially the same views 
that were embodied in the author’s Die deutsche Nation und 
das Kaiserreich (Disseldorf, 1861). It was in this pamphlet 
that Von Sybel made the startling declaration: “It is as certain 
as that the rivers flow to the sea that there will be formed in 
Germany, and under the hegemony of Prussia, a new political 
confederation, from which Austria will be excluded. To attain 


* Die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I. Vornehmlich nach 
den preussischen Staatsacten von Heinrich von Sybel. 2 Bande. pp, xiv, 428; xi, 545, — 
R. Oldenburg: Miinchen und Leipzig. 1889. 
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this end, no means of persuasion and diplomacy will be left 
unemployed, and, in case of resistance, resort will be had even to 
war.” This bold prophecy, which at the time provoked out- 
bursts of indignation, not only from the adherents of Austria, 
but also from representatives of the “Pan-German” (gross- 
deutsch) party, who could not bear to think of a single German 
subject or a foot of German soil as lost to the Fatherland, was 
fulfilled five years later to the very letter. 

Admirable in clearness and conciseness is Sybel’s sketch of the 
workings of the particularistic spirit in Germany, and the fatal 
perversity with which it has hindered the growth of the national 
consciousness, and thus for centuries thwarted every effort to 
establish a united political commonwealth. This weak spot did 
not escape the observation of Tacitus, who remarked, with his 
wonted terseness, “It is fortunate for us that the Germans are 
constantly quarrelling among themselves; for, if they were united, 
they would be irresistible.”. And this has been the experience of 
their adversaries ever since. Even as late as 1870, the French 
counted on sectional jealousy in the ranks of their foe as an 
effective ally; and M. Olivier went into the war “with a light 
heart,” because he hoped, after a single victory, to succeed in 
detaching Bavaria and Wiirtemberg from Prussia and the North 
German Confederation. 

It must be confessed, however, that particularism — or the per- 
sistency of tribalism, as it might be called — has not been without 
its advantages in creating numerous centres of intellectual cult- 
ure, and preventing a single metropolis from absorbing all the 
intelligence of the nation and hopelessly provincializing every 
other city of the realm, as has been the fate of France. 

In the pamphlet already cited, Sybel characterizes the old 
German empire as a long-enduring curse and unmitigated calam- 
ity for the German nation, and after thirty years has found no 
reason to change his opinion. A somewhat more favorable esti- 
mate of the character and influence of that peculiar extra-na- 
tional, semi-sacerdotal, and strangely hybrid politico-dynastic 
institution is entertained by Professor James Bryce, in his his- 
tory of The Holy Roman Empire. The difference of judg- 
ment is due, in great measure, to the larger and more general 
English, in distinction from the strictly German, point of view. 
Sybel is, however, unquestionably correct in asserting that the 
so-called “ Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation” (which, 
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by the by, was neither holy, nor Roman, nor even German, in any 
proper sense of the term), instead of being an element of national 
unification and strength, tended directly to foster the particular- 
istic spirit and to dissipate the energies of the people in foreign 
enterprises, which the emperors carried on to the utter neglect 
of the most important administrative duties of a sovereign at 
home, investing petty local potentates and communes with pleni- 
potentiary authority for the exercise of the most vital functions 
of the state. 

It seemed at one time as though the Reformation, to which 
more than seven-tenths of the German people were ready to give 
their adhesion, might counteract the decentralizing tendencies 
which had ended in anarchy under the Empire, and supply the 
strong political cement necessary for the reconstruction and con- 
solidation of Germany. If the whole country, from the ocean to 
the Alps, could only have freed itself permanently from the 
supreme jurisdiction of the papal see, and got rid of the perpet- 
ual interference of the Roman pontiff in its internal affairs, the 
result would have been a most decided step towards the achieve- 
ment of national unity and political independence. Unfortu- 
nately, at this crisis, the German imperial crown was placed on 
the head of a bigoted, stubborn, and resolute foe of the reforma- 
tory movement, Charles V. of Spain, who, although not able to 
extirpate Protestantism in Germany, as he would have liked to 
have done, succeeded in making himself the rallying point of a 
strong Catholic party, and producing a religious disruption of the 
realm. 

As it was impossible either to force the Protestant princes 
back into the old Church or to induce the Catholic rulers to per- 
mit their subjects to accept the new faith, the Diet of Augsburg, 
which was convoked in 1555 for the purpose of establishing a 
modus vivendi for the two hostile confessions, after making some 
concessions to the reformers, decreed that no ecclesiastical prince 
or elector should become Protestant on penalty of forfeiting his 
office, estates, and revenues, and that every temporal sovereign” 
should have the right to choose his religion for himself and for 
his subjects. Thus the religious movement, which ought to have 
been a firm bond of union and a source of national strength, be- - 
came a principal cause of dissension, and furnished a permanent 
point @appui for the forces of particularism. Had it not been 
for the latter clause, Bavaria and Austria, which are to-day the - 
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strongholds of Catholicism north of the Alps, would have become 
Protestant powers; and it was only with the greatest difficulty, 
and by means of vigorous and persistent persecutions, that the 
Wittebbach and Hapsburg dynasties, won by liberal concessions 
from Rome, succeeded in suppressing the Lutheran heresy 
within their dominions. It was this decree of the Diet of Augs- 
burg, formulated by Jesuitical bishops and proclaimed as a law 
of the empire, that divided Germany into two hostile camps, and 
sowed the dragons’ teeth which sprang up in the armed hosts of 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

An event of immense moment for the future of Germany, and 
the sole enterprise in which Germans of every tribe showed unity 
of purpose and something like national consciousness, was the 
colonization of the eastern border lands or marshes of the empire. 
As early as the end of the eighth century, Charles the Great, 
after repelling the Avaric invasion, colonized with Bavarians the 
region between the Ems and the Raab on the Danube, and thus 
laid the foundations of the archduchy and subsequent empire of 
Austria.* At a somewhat later period, German settlements were 
established in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Transylvania. Of 
far greater importance, however, was the Germanization of the 
countries stretching along the coast of the Baltic from the 
Niemen to the Warta and bordering on Russia, and called, on 
account of their contiguity to the great Slavic empire, Bor-Rus- 
sia, Borussia, Prussia. In this work of conquest and colonization, 
nearly every German tribe took a more or less active part. The 
knights of the Teutonic order, who were commissioned by the 
Bishop of Riga, in 1228, to subdue and Christianize the fierce 
Slavonie.pagans, who had obstinately resisted all efforts for their 
conversion, recruited their forces from the nobility of Saxony, 
Suabia, Thuringia, and Franconia; and in the footsteps of the 
conquerors followed citizens and peasants from different German 
provinces to occupy the confiscated lands. The main stock was 
Saxon and Frisian; but on it were engrafted by immigration 
High-German and Low-German scions of various sorts, so that 
Prussia became, by virtue of its mixed population, pre-eminently 
the representative state of Germany, with which all other German 


*The province thus created was called the Ostmark; 4.¢., the east march, or fron- 
tier, of the Carlovingian Empire. In the beginning of the eleventh century, under 
Heinrich L., this marchia orientalis began to be known officially as Ostirrichi, 7.e., 
the eastern realm, just as the domain of a bishop is a bishopric: hence the modern 
German Oesterreich and its mongrel Latinized form, Austria. 
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states could easily assimilate, because each would find, in the 
wide range of its Pan-Germanic affinities, some element of its own. 

All the great nations of Europe have grown up out of groups 
of petty feudal or independent sovereignties, some one of which 
has been strong enongh to overpower and absorb the rest. Thus 
Egbert, king of Wessex, converted the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy 
into the English monarchy; Hugh Capet compelled the weaker 
vassals of the realm to recognize his royal supremacy, and France 
became a kingdom at the expense of forty principalities; the 
Grand Duchy of Moscovy was the nucleus of the Russian empire; 
the union of Aragon and Castile, towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, formed a centre of aggressive and plastic energy, 
around which a multitude of medizval sovereignties south of the 
Pyrenees were gradually consolidated into Spain; and a vigor- 
ous little dukedom, perched like an eagle’s nest on a crag of the 
Alps, was nearly a thousand years in devouring the twelve hun- 
dred seignioral families that occupied the southern slopes and 
stopped the way of its descent into the sunny plains of Piedmont 
and Lombardy, and in incorporating city after city and province 
after province, until, at last, the white cross of Savoy floated over 
the Roman Capitol as the ensign of united Italy. 

The slower growth of German national unity, by precisely the 
same process, has been due to the existence of two rival powers, 
Austria and Prussia, neither of which permitted the other to 
attain the undisputed ascendency essential to the accomplish- 
ment of so difficult a task. The history of the founding of the 
German Empire is simply the history of the development of these 
two states, and of their contentions for supremacy; although 
neither had this object in view, but were actuated solely by the 
desire to further specifically Austrian and Prussian interests. 

Both states were, as we have already seen, the results of Ger- 
man colonization on Slavonic soil; but, while the policy pursued 
by the Hapsburg emperors, in their lust of foreign dominion, 
caused Austria to grow more and more out of Germany, the 
policy pursued by the Hohenzollern princes, in attending strictly 
to their own business and developing the resources of the lands 
over which they ruled, caused Prussia to grow more and more 
into Germany, and become organically and vitally identified with 
it. When the court of Vienna renounced Strassburg, Lorraine, 
Belgium, and the left bank of the Rhine for the sake of Venices_ 
Tuscany, and the Lombardy, it committed the twofold error of 
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abdicating the leadership in Germany and setting itself in oppo- 
sition to the national aspirations of Italy. Magenta and Solferino, 
K6niggritz, the Peace of Villafranca and the Peace of Prague, 
were the logical sequences of this fatal step, which left to Prus- 
sia the sole guardianship and defence of the western frontier, 
“die Wacht am Rhein,” which was destined to develop sud- 
denly into an imperial army. 

The two volumes before us describe the successive efforts to 
establish German unity from the revolution of March, 1848, 
to the Diet of Princes (Wtirstentag), which met at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main in August, 1863, just before the Schleswig-Holstein 
War. This diet was convoked by the Emperor of Austria for 
the purpose of reforming the German Confederation. But, as 
the proposed reform was to subserve chiefly Austrian interests, 
the King of Prussia refused to have anything to do with it. At 
the first session, which. was held August 17, under the presidency 
of the Emperor of Austria, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg in- 
troduced a resolution that a written invitation should be sent to 
the King of Prussia to take part in the proceedings. King John 
of Saxony offered to write the invitation, and to deliver it per- 
sonally to King William, who was then sojourning at Baden. 
The Prussian monarch would have really liked to join the impos- 
ing assembly of his peers, and had even promised the King of 
Saxony to do so. ‘How can one decline an invitation sent by 
thirty sovereigns and brought by a king as courier?” he ex- 
claimed. But Bismarck would not listen to such a proposal. 
“If your Majesty commands,” he replied, “I will go to Frank- 
fort; but I will never return as minister to Berlin.” After much 
hesitation, a decidedly negative answer was written and delivered 
by Bismarck to the royal messenger. No sooner was the door 
shut on the Saxon king than Bismarck, in .an ebullition of pent- 
up rage, knocked into shivers a plate of wine-glasses standing on 
the table. “I must smash something,” he said. “Now I can 
breathe again.” The diet really accomplished nothing. The 
promised reform ended in palaver. It was what Bismarck had 
said it would be, a mere spume-wave (Schawmwelle), of which there 
would be nothing left as soon as the “froth of phrases” had sub- 
sided. The Prussian premier declared that he had no faith in 
any constitution of Germany framed by a council or committee 
of sovereigns. If a German parliamentary government was to be 
established, he insisted upon its being a genuinely representative 
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institution, proceeding from the will of the people and based upon 
popular suffrage. 

This view he expressed in a note to Austria dated Wee 22, 
1863. And when the ever-meddlesome marplot, Lord John Rus- 
sell, in a despatch of September 30, begged him to desist from 
such a project, as it might again lead to revolution as in 1848, 
Bismarck replied: “Our standpoint is not determined by any 
political theory, but by the material interests of Prussia, which 
are identical with those of the majority of the German nation. 

. Prussia needs a counterpoise to the dynastic politics of the 
German governments, and can find it only in national representa- 
tion.” In a German parliament or legislative body elected by the 
people, he saw the strongest guarantee against revolution, and 
three years later put the idea into practice. It is impossible, 
within the limits of a critical notice, to follow our author in his 
detailed and exceedingly interesting account of the diplomatic 
contests and ever-widening differences between Austria and 
Prussia. With the salient points of dispute between these two 
powers and the general causes of their rivalries, ending in open 
hostilities, the reader is doubtless already quite familiar. 

Professor von Sybel is as strongly Prussian in his political 
sympathies and party affiliations as Professor von Treitschke ; 
but, unlike the latter, he does not permit his opinions and associa- 
tions to pervert his judgment and blind his perceptions either as 
to the faults of his allies or the virtues of his adversaries. In 
other words, he is an historian, and not a partisan, in the concep- 
tion and treatment of his subject. His utter repudiation and 
fierce denunciation of the politics of the Hapsburg imperial 
dynasty do not prevent him from being as just to Metternich and 
Schwarzenberg as to Stein and Scharnhorst, to Beust as to Bis- 
marck. He adheres strictly to the Scriptural injunction of let- 
ting every man be known by his deeds, which he endeavors 
impartially to set forth. Especially felicitous is the skill with 
which he weaves into the narration of events significant biograph- 
ical incidents and critical analyses of character, as, for example, 
in the few bold strokes with which he sketches the prominent 
features of Frederic William I. (vol. i. p. 19) or the fuller por- 
traiture of Frederic William IV. in the sixth section of the in- 
troductory “ Riickblicke.” 

Of the present work, which may be regarded as the continua- 
tion of the author’s Geschichte der Revolutionszeit 1789 bis 
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1800, the third, fourth, and fifth volumes, narrating the course 
of events from the war with Denmark to the formation of the 
North German Confederation, will appear as early as possible in 
1890. In conclusion, there will be two volumes devoted to the 
history of the Franco-German War of 1870 and the final estab- 
lishment of the German Empire. 

It is proper to add that the excellent typographical execution 
of the two initial volumes, both as regards paper and print, is 
highly creditable to the publisher, who, we trust, will see to it 
that the completed work be provided with a suitable index, the 
lack of which would deprive it of half its value. 


EK. P. Evans. 
Munich, December, 1889. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE PASSING OF A CREED. 


We have taken a mild interest from afar in the controversy 
now so actively waged in the great Presbyterian body, signalled 
to the public by Dr. Briggs’s Whither? (which we noticed 
briefly in November), and turning on that most vital question, 
the revision of the Westminster Confession, that chief historic 
monument of the Puritanic faith. We hear now through the 
secular papers of debates in which, on one day, with tears in 
his eyes and broken voice, one honored champion pleads that the 
old Confession may be kept unaltered and whole; and the next 
day another, with equal fervor, having just refreshed his memory 
with what that document really contains, protests that rather 
than consent to it he will tear both creed and Bible “to ribbons,” 
sure of the support of one of their most important congregations: 
this, rather than accept “the Calvinistic doctrine of preterition ” 
— whatever that may be, since our theological cyclopadia does 
not inform us, while the English dictionary suggests something 
like “skip-as-you-please,” which certainly is not a Calvinistic doc- 
trine, or the correct thing to do with a confession or a creed. 

To-us, who view the contention from the outside, it signifies 
that the time has come to the Presbyterian body, as it came long 
ago to us, for the inevitable process that must change a creed- 
religion into a religion of life. It is clear, from such parts of the 
debate as we have seen, that a considerable part of that body, 
preachers and people alike, have no belief whatever in certain 
dogmas of the creed, and are chiefly anxious to be rid of it,—rid 
of it, that is to say, without the great spiritual loss and sorrow 
there would be in sundering their connection with a great historic 
life, or cutting the myriad ties of personal fellowship and affec- 
tion. Both the motive and the restraint upon it deserve our 
respect. We who are at a distance, who have been for a century . 
or two rid of that galling but mighty bond, do not always stop to 
think what it meant once — nay, still means in the ever weaken- 
ing echo of tradition. But, if we will only recall to our thought — 
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the nature of that awful struggle of three hundred years ago 
against the Jesuit and the Inquisition, and realize to ourselves 
again — what one finds in Motley and in the story of the Hugue- 
nots— what that creed meant as the rallying-point of faith and - 
the standard of resistance to Rome, this new revolt against it 
will have another interest for us. Protestantism as Free Re- 
ligion would have enlisted a few heroic souls, like Giordano 
Bruno, born for battle; but, for all that we can see, it would 
have gone out with them in fire and blood, or else would have 
degenerated to the limp compromises of Erasmus and his like: 
in either case organized Christianity would have become a sombre 
and stifling Lamaism, and the civilization of the modern world 
would have come to birth only as a passionate revolt against the 
very name of Christian. As against that alternative, Calvinism 
meant absolute surrender to the Divine Sovereignty, and loyal 
acceptance, by an act of utter faith, of whatever duty or doom 
might be ordered by the eternal Divine Decree. With the Hugue- 
not, the Hollander, the Puritan, and the Covenanter, the Creed 
thus became a mighty weapon of attack and defence, through 
which our liberties were won. In time of peace, a fortress is but 
a cramped and dreary residence, guns are but a clumsy and use- 
less furniture. The fault was in keeping up the fortress, even 
strengthening its walls and armament, after those liberties were 
secure. It was long after Holland became independent that the 
Confession of Dort was drafted, and the wisest of Dutch statesmen 
was beheaded as a victim of Dutch bigotry. It was when Charles 
was driven from his last defences that the English Presbyté¢rians 
schemed a new church rule over Britain and her colonists, laying 
out its pattern in the creed of Westminster. But now the rift 
has come in the walls of that strong fortress, and it is only a 
question of time when they, too, will crumble and be levelled to 
pleasant highways for the commerce of men.* 

But certainly it is to be hoped that this may be without sacri- 
ficing the enormous possibilities of good in those great historic 
organizings of the religious life. The bodies which represent 
that life are powerful in great memories,— first of heroic struggle 
against a spiritual despotism appalling and all but incredible to 
our modern thought; and since, of vast and costly enterprises — 
missions, education, charities, or the like — which still keep them 


* Boulevard = bulwark, “a public walk or street, occupying the site of demolished 
fortifications,” — Century Dictionary. 
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by general consent near the front of our advancing civilization. 
There is no reason whatever why all that moral power should 
not remain, after those barriers are levelled, and the life they 
sheltered once has gone out frankly into the world’s thought and 
life. The world would be but so much the poorer by losing 
that invaluable force of discipline and motive. A friend of ours, 
who was at the Mohonk Conference a few weeks ago, said that he 
wished, for once in his life, that he could call himself orthodox,— 
so keen was his sense of what we lose by our mere poverty of 
numbers; so invigorating is the healthy sense that one feels and 
works in sympathy with the soul of a great multitude. Those 
great bodies are still, in name, creed-bound,— though the creed 
grows perceptibly vaporous and thin; and, so long as there is 
even a pretence of exacting, or consenting to, a form of words 
, that to us means falsehood or nothing, no matter how “sym- 
bolic” the interpretation, we are necessarily shut out, to our own 
distinct sense of injury and loss. 

For, as we have said, we have a century or twe of the tradition 
of complete liberation from creeds, and we are jealously tena- 
cious to keep that liberty unbroken. As one of the brilliant 
leaders of Liberal Protestantism in France protested, we will not 
assent to so much as a creed “that two and two make four.” 
There was only one time when to violate that tradition seemed 
even a thing possible; and then the step was not taken. The 
present editor is (he thinks) the only surviving member, in a 
public charge, of the Boston Association that (as we sometimes 
hear it said) “excommunicated Theodore Parker”; and he feels 
therefore, entitled.(being an eye and ear witness of everything 
that occurred) to say that the Association did no such thing, 
— nay, that the hint of exclusion for opinion’s sake was spurned 


by the most conservative men in that body: on the contrary, — 


whatever the liberality or illiberality of its individual members, 
its only formal action was to place itself by his side in his exclu- 
sion from a particular pulpit by the lay authority of the parish. 
An unwritten law forbids a creed, under whatever disguise, to be 
so much as named among us. And what is sometimes referred 
to as the “creed” of the National Conference turns out, on 
examination, to be the simple avowal of a motive professed by 
the majority of its members, never signed or otherwise formally 
assented to as a condition of membership, and guarded by the 
express stipulation that it is only the avowal of the majority, and 
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of no binding force on anybody. A little elementary logic and 
knowledge of a few plain English words would save a good deal 
of futile misunderstanding and dispute. 

We do not claim to be wiser or better or more consistent than 
other people, in our fortunate emancipation from creeds since 
the beginning. We are, on the one hand, without the enormous 
moral force which other bodies have found in the past from the 
binding strength of a creed,— necessarily, therefore, without the 
great and heroic history of those sects militant which fought out 
the battle of the Reformation; and on the other hand are free 
from the galling weight which those creeds have by long process 
of time come to be to their professors,— less hindered, therefore, 
in our outlook to the future. It is ever an urgent question 
with us just what that position means. Practically, we keep so 
much of our inherited tradition, and even of the formulas of 
earlier faith and ritual, that our position is far enough from being 
what it would be if we were half-Christianized dissenters from 
Hindooism, like the Brahmo-Somaj, or converts to a rationaliz- 
ing faith, like our pupils or associates in Japan. Still, our con- 
ception of what religion means tends more and more to become 
one with the common thought of our day in matters of morals, 
society, and politics; and, even while we keep, ourselves, within 
the boundaries we are long used to, we are curious to know what 
shape that thought may take in the future, or in differently edu- 
cated minds. What becomes of religious belief itself, when it is 
not only creedless in the sense of refusing formal profession of 
itself, but is destitute even of the memory of a creed, or of its 
unconscious effect upon the character? A question we are fain 
to ask, but have no space now to attempt the answer. 


il 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WILLIAM SILSBEE. 


There came to us the past month, very abruptly, as the way 
of the season is, the announcement of the death in Salem of the 
pure-hearted and beloved brother whose name we have written 
above. Mr. Silsbee was college classmate in a group of ten of 
our ministers personally known to me,— all now gone but two,— 
including the names of Bellows, Brooks, Osgood, Parkman, and 
Simmons, so that his death is the snapping of one more visible link 
in the chain that connects us with what some still think of as the 
golden time of our faith. His quality was best told in the words 
which Theodore Parker, to whom he was dear, said of him, that 
he should “ preach to a congregation of angels,” since sinners 
must be quite beyond his spiritual ken. His gentle and almost 
shrinking temper was not fitted, perhaps, to leave the deepest 
impression in public memory; but few have left a more distinetly 
recognized and sanctifying influence than he, in his later minis- 
tries at Northampton and at Trenton. Of the last, in particular, 
we have been told that his life has gone as a singularly purifying 
and educating force into the life of the community; and it is of 
this we are glad to give the testimony of one who in earlier days 
was greatly indebted to that companionship : — 


There is a little valley among the hills of Central New York, and in 
it there stands a pretty wooden parsonage, on the bank of a running 
brook, which is enshrined in the loving memory of many a wayfarer 
along life’s road. Such rest and refreshment as have there been found 
the pilgrim of the present day is not often privileged to enjoy; and 
many have taken out into the world a new sense of peace derived from 
some brief sojourn in that quiet nook. In this place a very memorable 
work has been done, of which, now that the workman is at rest from 
his labors, they who know its worth may freely speak. 

The village of Trenton, N.Y., was originally the headquarters of 
a Dutch land company. Near it, the Baron Steuben settled after the 
Revolution, on a tract of land granted him by the State in recognition 
of his services; and there in a bit of the primeval forest he lies buried. 
Here at the beginning of the century was a small number of educated_ 
and intelligent families, for the most part of Dutch extraction, which 
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in 1806 founded the “Reformed Christian Church.” This church, some 
years older than any other of our faith in the State, had thus a beginning 
of which it may well be proud. As the families which had established 
it died out or removed to other places, the church, being a remote out- 
post of liberal Christianity, fell somewhat into decline. Still, it con- 
trived, in some fashion, to live on with varying fortunes, till in 1868 
Rey. William Silsbee became its minister. 

I first met Mr. Silsbee soon after his settlement in Trenton, and have 
always counted myself fortunate to have made my first real contact with 
the Unitarian faith through a representative who embodied so much of 
its best and choicest spirit. During the twenty years (nearly) of his 
ministry in that place, I knew him; I knew the church, and I knew the 
community. I can speak, therefore, from close personal acquaintance 
and observation of the work he did. This work has been to me an 
inspiration; an unanswerable witness to the power of the Spirit, to 
which I have appealed more than once for comfort, when it has seemed 
to me as if a minister’s life were largely spent in vain and fruitless 
endeavors. 

When Mr. Silsbee took charge of this church, it was about as near its 
death as a church can be and recover. Its building was forlorn, ill-fur- 
nished, and dilapidated (if that expressive word may be used to describe 
a wooden structure). The few faithful souls who clung to it could have 
hoped for little more than to prolong its existence for their own comfort 
so long as they remained on earth. But I have seen the building gradu- 
_ ally transformed into one of the neatest and prettiest of our old-fash- 
ioned country churches. Still more, I have witnessed an inward refor- 
mation and upbuilding, of which this is only the outward symbol. I 
have felt the spirit of the place change from listlessness to deep spiritual 
reverence and earnestness. I have seen the failing church life gather 
strength and assurance till it has acquired again the promise of continued 
prosperity and usefulness. I have watched from year to year the slow 
but steady renewal of the moral and spiritual health of that whole com- 
munity. 

And how were these results obtained ? Mr. Silsbee had no conspicu- 
ous gifts as a preacher,— almost none of those oratorical graces which 
attract an audience as a magnet draws chips of steel. But something 
there was in him which set in motion, through the hearts of his congre- 
gation, currents of spiritual energy deeper and finer than any that mere 
oratory can produce. He was a scholar and a student, possessing a wide 
and varied knowledge of books. Butit is not probable that his scholar- 
ship counted for much, directly, towards his influence upon that rural 
population. The people were rather proud of his learning, but the 
farmers who came to hear him had no adequate means for estimating its 
worth. He was curiously unworldly and ignorant concerning much of 
the practical business of life. I venture to say that the mowing-machine 
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of one of his parishioners was as much a wonder and a mystery to him 
as his Greek lexicon would have been in the eyes of the good farmer. 
What power he gained over the mind of the latter was gained, therefore, 
in despite of some contempt on the part of the practical man for one who 
knows little of the methods and machinery employed in every-day occu- 
pations. It must be said, also, that the instinctive rebellion of ordinary 
human nature against an example of refinement and excellence consid- 
erably higher than its attainments did not lack for a voice among those 
to whom he came as a teacher and guide. Nevertheless, the quality of 
the man, his transparent sincerity and purity, his genuine faith and ear- 
nestness and love, did not fail to impress every man, woman, and child 
in that place, and was, in each one of them, a kindling incentive to 
b-tter things. Some of them are only now awaking to the respect he 
had inspired in their minds. Verily, though the light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not, the light does still cleave 
its way through shadows, and is not to be shaken off or cast out. 

It is touching to know that he did not himself appreciate the impor- 
tance of the work he had done, but thought that, on the whole, his min- 
istry had been a failure. Doubtless, he had hoped for so much that the 
gain in sight was pitifully small as compared with his expectations. But 
to all other observers it is plain that here was a faithful ministry of 
twenty years, crowned with a rich and abundant harvest. 

Perhaps Mr. Silsbee’s best monument in that place is the Library, now 
housed in an attractive building of its own, which has grown to be of no 
mean size as compared with the population of the village, and is sus- 
tained by a growing taste for good literature, largely due to his influence. 
Of this Library he was undoubtedly the founder. It never would haye 
come into existence without him, and would have perished a dozen times 
during its infancy among the small bickerings incidental to village life, 
without his strong support. 

In theology, Mr. Silsbee belonged to what we now account (most of 
us) the older school. But he was so free from theological rancor and 
bitterness as to be a worthy example to all members of the younger 
school ; and, in view of his life, I can but feel, for one, the utter irrele- 
vaney of much discussion that goes on among us. If it be vain to ery, 
‘Lord, Lord!” while the will of God is not done, why may not one be 
permitted to say, “Lord, Lord!” when he has done the things that 
Christ commanded? 

Howarp N. Brown. 
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WILLIAM F. ALLEN. 


Since publishing our brief memorial notice last month of this 
beloved teacher and faithful helper, we have received communi- 
cations from various sources in memory of him, far beyond our 
ability to publish, from which we select the following. The first 
is from a fellow-student of thirty-five years ago in Germany, who 
writes now from Trieste : — 


His departure hence has made me aware of the deep affection with 
which he inspired me in 1854-56, and which, though we saw each other 
so seldom afterwards, still remained of a strength of which I was uncon- 
scious. A few weeks ago, Rudolph, son of the great Wilhelm and 
brother of the present Professor Hermann Grimm, passed away, and now 
your brother has followed him. How vividly I remember our visits to 
the Grimms, our walks and talks, the many hours at each other’s rooms! 
It was he who showed me in one of Lepsius’s volumes the Egyptian 
tablet of the Commandments engraved in hieroglyphics. How that 
kindly, even brotherly intercourse comes back to me! What a vivid 
recollection, too, I have of his determination even then to write a Roman 
history; and (if I do not err) he was a constant and keenly industrious 
attendant on Mommsen’s lectures. How I missed him when he and 
Goodwin were absent from Berlin in Rome, and what a pleasure his 
letters thence gave me! Indeed I loved him! I hope his History was 
finished. From my knowledge of him as a young man I judge, if com- 
pleted, it is a splendid monument of erudition, persevering industry, and 
genius. God’s peace be with him! 


Another speaks of the « poor German woman who brought her 
three little children” to the burial,—a pleasant example of the 
good work that is often done quietly in by-ways:— 


I think you might care to know more of the German woman of whom 
you spoke. Some two years ago she appeared at the Sunday-school, 
bringing these same little children, and told William they would like to 
come to a Sunday-school, but their father, besides being an anarchist, 
did not believe in a God, and she did not want anything said that would 
make them think ill of their father. He assured her that there would 
not be; and the children have been constant attendants since, and their 
mother has often been to church, and spoken of liking the sermons. <A 
year ago last Christmas, when we were superintending the Christmas 
baskets for the poor, down at the church, I had a funny little note from 
her, saying she was baking coffee-bread for the baskets and would send 
it up when it was done, and in many ways they have been eager to help 
on the church charities, and very cordial in their greetings every time 
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we have met them in the street. A large part of the Sunday-school is 
made up of little German children whose parents go nowhere,— and, as 
William said, he found their father’s names more on saloons than any- 
where else. 


Again, we copy from advance sheets of a memorial address 
delivered before the State Historical Society of Wisconsin by 
Professor D. B. Frankenburger : — 


Those who have formed the student community during these twenty- 
two years will most often think of him as a wise friend and well-beloved 
teacher. There was something greater than mere learning, greater than 
kindliness or sincerity or unselfishness,— a natural endowment, a nobil- 
ity of soul, a certain moral attractiveness that seemed akin to gravita- 
tion, that drew young men and women to him, and made him a joyful 
experience in their lives. His influence went with the student out into 
the world. It was his delight to meet the alumni: he met them, too, at 
every turn, and such gladness shone in their eyes that you would think 
he had at some time done each a peculiar personal favor. His corre- 
spondence with them was voluminous. Of no other professor, perhaps, 
was advice and direction so frequently asked. From every quarter came 
requests for assistance: one is starting a reading club, and submits the 
plan and course for criticism and suggestion; another desires a special 
course in historical reading; another, in some out-of-the-way spot, wants 
to know what books to read. He, in some sense, directed and controlled 
a university above the university. 

It takes many facts to make an historical truth. For thirty-five years 
he traced events to their source in the human mind, studied the growth 
and development of institutions under ever-varying environments, com- 
pared social class with social class, institution with institution. The 
primitive life of Rome and of the Middle Age become mutually inter- 
pretative. More broadly still, he compared the primitive customs, 
manners, institutions of his chosen people with those of the Greeks and 
the Teutons and the people of the. Orient. What a task he proposed to 
himself,— to know the civilization of Rome and of the Middle Age! — 
“to know its events, its personages, its literature, its thought in every 
department, political, religious, philosophical,— its science, its industry, 
its art,— and then to be familiar with the manifestations of all these 
in the every-day life of the people, the manners and customs, the dress 
and furniture, the institutions and modes of procedure, the transient 
phases of thought and tricks of speech.” All this he proposed to him- 
self: nay, more, to know all this was but to know the sign and symbol; 
but, to know the avenues along which he must travel into the brain and - 
heart of those ancient peoples, he must drink in the spirit of the times, 
immerse himself in their life as an actor in the characters of the drama, 
— must be patrician and plebeian, noble lord and troubadour, parent and _ 
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child, husband and wife, lover and maid; must feel the essential one- 
ness of our race, the unchangeableness of historic forces, and, in the 
apparent disorder and chaos of the Middle Age, must see the orderly 
ongoing of civilization, as inevitable as the empire of Rome itself. 

In all the affairs of the State Historical Society Professor Allen took 
the deepest interest. He saw with joy its treasures accumulating year 
by year; but he was, perhaps, most interested in the accumulation of 
the materials of history,— in the journals and letters of the fur-traders 
and pioneers, the discoverers and conquerors of the great North-west,— 
in the brief annals of the early settlers in county, town, and village 
histories. A crumpled, faded manuscript was to him a joy, if it threw 
but a ray of light upon our past. With such accumulations he felt that 
here would arise a great school of American history, that would bring 
honor to this Society and to the University. 

We say he should have died hereafter. And yet, while his “ imperial 
Guest” stood at his bedside, with his latest strength he finished the 
work in hand. As in the touching story, in the old annals, of the death 
of Baeda, with his expiring strength he dictated the completion of his 
work. Place no broken shaft for his monument! Upon some simple 
stone write for his epitaph those virtues that secure the permanence 
of the State, and make life with one’s fellows worth living! “Common 
souls pay with what they do; nobler souls pay with what they are.” He 
“loved his fellow-men,” and so added to the sum of human joy that, 
‘* were every one to whom he did some loving service to bring a blossom 
to his grave, he would sleep beneath a wilderness of sweet flowers.” 


In place of the expected testimony of his service as one of the 
recognized leaders of Liberal Christianity in the North-west, and 
as the chief founder and devoted helper of one of our most 
important churches there, we add these words from one who had 
known him in childhood :— 


You had less chance to- know him then as so lively a companion: 
otherwise what you say of him in the Review is correct. He never 
seemed to need correction, but only stimulus, and his mind was so full 
of entertainment for itself that he was never dependent on circum- 
stances,— as on his sick-bed at the age of fifteen (his first and only 
experience of the sort for most of his life) he amused himself with plan- 
ning and writing out an historical game, of which I have one remnant still. 
He then thought of publishing it, but found that one very similar was 
just out that same year. A sick boy of that age is not usually an easy 
patient, so I have always remembered how happy he was. .. . It is good 
for people to express their warm feelings, and it seems as if every one 
there who said anything wished to pour out their most precious spike- 
nard in his honor. I have received many letters from those who used to 
know him here at different times, all giving such pleasant memories. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Wheatley’s Cathedrals and Abbeys * is a beautiful large quarto volume 
of 272 pages. The text is but a page or two to each cathedral or abbey. 
It is much more ecclesiastical than architectural, the more’s the pity. 
It is more an account of the bishoprics than of the cathedrals. There 
is, however, a well-written introduction on “The Cathedral System,” 
which treats successively of what a cathedral is, its clerical organization, 
the correspondence between religious thought and changes in cathedral 
architecture, and the form of cathedral system best adapted to the 
English Church. These are very interesting matters, which are treated 
carefully, the most interesting — the correspondence between religious 
and architectural changes — being treated with the greatest fulness, and 
in an exceedingly suggestive manner. The strength of this book, how- 
ever, is mainly in its illustrations. These are certainly superb. Most of 
them are great two-page wood-cuts, representing the exteriors of the 
cathedrals and abbeys. They are exceedingly effective, though, as there 
is but one exterior-view to each cathedral, we often wish we could have 
another or even several more. Where there could be but one, we some- 
times wonder at the chosen point of view. Thus, of York, it seems pre- 
posterous that the one view should not be of the front, the noblest that 
all England has to show. Still, the view given from the south-east is very 
effective. So is that of Ely, magnifying the great western tower; and 
especially that of Peterborough, with its three great western portals, 
whose shadows are made to do excellent service. The picture of St. 
Paul’s is an excellent demurrer to Dr. Wheatley’s summary dismissal of 
that glorious building in his introduction. The picture of Westminster 
gives us, very properly, the north transept, and minimizes the poor 
western towers, which only show how little Sir Christopher Wren could 
do when working in the pointed style. Chester from the north-east 
would have had at least the negative advantage of concealing the ugly 
roof of the chapel at the joining of the Lady Chapel with the choir. 
The illustrations are numerically weak in interiors; and, of the ruined 
abbeys, only Melrose and Dryburgh are given, both effectively. For 
those who have not seen the cathedrals this book is better calculated than 
any that we know to give an impression of their external grandeur, and 
to call it up again for those who have. : 


*Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland, with Deseriptive Text by 
Richard Wheatley, D.D. Harper & Brothers. New York, 75 


~ 
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Mr. Coffin * has driven his pen hard ever since the war, as he did 
through its continuance as the war correspondent of the Boston Journal. 
We might expect that work of this sort would run more and more to 
emptyings; but, in reality, it has been quite otherwise. The present 
volume is the third of a series, to be completed by a fourth, which is a 
distinct improvement on Mr. Coffin’s earlier books. Without losing the 
intimate touch which came in them from his experience of camp and 
battle, he has fortified himself with careful studies, and is writing a 
history of the war which older as well as younger people may enjoy and 
profit by. The pages of the present volume are touched by a new in- 
spiration. In 1864 the war had become not merely a war for union, but 
a war for the destruction of slavery, consciously waged as such by 
President and people. To this aspect Mr. Coffin does ample justice, so 
that his book is much more than a history of campaigns and battles, 
though these are naturally made more prominent than anything else. 
The illustrations are not equal to the text; and they are of that various 
character which suggests a grubbing far and wide, instead of a prepara- 
tion of them especially for this book. That such preparation would have 
made the volume much more expensive should reconcile us to the thing 
we have. Mr. Carleton deserves special praise for his appreciation of 
the heroic qualities of the Southern soldiers, without any blurring of the 
lines of moral difference in the struggle. In this he had the great 
example of Grant’s autobiography. 


Little more need be said of the new volume of Harper’s Young People + 
than that it fully maintains the height of excellence reached by the 
preceding volumes. The wonder is that it can do so; that invention 
never fails. Scores of the pictures are so effective and so beautiful — 
many of them reproductions of famous pictures, ancient and modern — 
that the trained xsthetic eye will enjoy them equally with the children 
for whose pleasure they have mainly been contrived. The fact that S¢. 
Nicholas has, to some extent, deliberately deserted its younger readers 
with the idea of catering exclusively for the older — say, from fourteen 
to eighteen — will naturally increase the constituency of Harper’s Young 
People, which is already very large. 


Career of a Nihilist. {—'To enter fully into the spirit of this novel, one 
should first read the author’s earlier books. It may be doubted whether 
he will ever have the power as a novelist which he has shown as a narra- 
tor of historical and contemporary events, and as an analyst of these. 


* Redeeming the Republic. The Third Period in the War of the Rebellion in 1864, 
By Charles Carleton Coffin, author of ‘‘ The Drumbeat of the pete SAP “ Marching to 
Victory,” etc. Illustrated. New York. Harper & Brothers. 

+ Harper’s Young People,1889. New York. Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 

t The Career of a Nihilist. A Novel. By Stepniak, author of Russia under the 
Tzars, The Russian Storm-cloud, The Russian Peasantry. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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But, certainly, for a first novel this is most remarkable. If it is not so 
impressive as the matter-of-fact statements of Stepniak’s Russian Peas- 
antry, it is still exceedingly impressive. If we do not sympathize with 
the “terrorism ’”’ of the Niliilist, we can see how much nobility is mixed 
with it and the logic of it in his mind. And perhaps it would be well 
for those who understand the Russian situation and do not approve of 
Nihilistic methods to show us a way out that is not so fearful and bloody. 
The non-resistant peace-man may logically object; but how those who 
are not shocked by the morality of national wars can be by the morality 
of Russian Nihilism, it is difficult to see. It is easy, from Stepniak’s 
book, to see how the passion for conspiracy grows and may become an 
end in itself. We do not wonder that the conspiracies so generally fail, 
if the plots are so imperfectly arranged and so many are let into them as 
Stepniak represents. He ought to know whereof he speaks, but it does 
not seem possible that the armor of the Nihilist is so loose-jointed as we 
should gather from this intensely fascinating book. 


What Moses Saw and Heard, by A. O. Butler, which comes to us from 
a Chicago publisher, is a calm, thoughtful, and scholarly discussion in 
readable form of the nature and the ideas of the Pentateuch. Mr. Butler 
gives a good synopsis of the views of the school of Wellkausen and Kuenen, 
which he accepts in his introductory chapter on “The Bible as it is” 
and “The Publication of the Pentateuch.” His chief force has gone 
into the exposition of “The Idea of God in Creation.” In this, he 
expounds at length, and in a truly philosophical manner, the story of 
creation in the Book of Genesis. He maintains that the doctrine of the 
formation — not the strict creation — of the world is taught in the first 
chapter. That this conception is philosophically correct he shows by 
extracts from Greek philosophers, more especially Parmenides and Hera- 
clitus. In the chapters on “The Patriarch,” “ What Moses Saw and 
Heard,” and “ Ezekiel,” the author is in accord with the new criticism 
of the Old Testament. In treating “The Spirit of Inspiration,” as 
throughout the book, Mr. Butler.shows himself a competent popularizer. 
Not all his assertions, it is probable, will stand; but, substantially, he 
is right. Candid and well informed he certainly is. (R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons.) 


We copy the following from a recent journal: “‘ The course of modern 
legislation has effected, one by one, all the reforms which are compatible 
with our political institutions. Any further marked advance in the 
path of democratic change must be of a revolutionary or a socialist 
character, and for such a change public opinion in the United Kingdom 
is not yet ripe.’ These are weighty words from one of the most intelli-. 
gent of political observers. It may even turn out that the public 
opinion he speaks of is riper for such change than he thinks. It was 
certainly a long step in the direction of State socialism when the Post-_ 
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office Department took the control of the telegraph-system ; and another, 
when Mr. Fawcett developed a People’s Savings Bank out of the facili- 
ties offered by the local post-office. And English journals far from 
radical in their democracy have in these last months spoken with favor 
of so revolutionary a policy as to abolish at public cost the entire 
system of landlordism in Ireland, and put the soil into the immediate 
possession of the actual cultivators of it.” With these evidences of the 
“trend”? of democracy in our day, it is not to be wondered at that 
dreams and theories of social reconstruction have so far outrun our 
sober reason. Those who wish to see how helpless such theories and 
dreams are in the grasp of a strong man armed with facts should read 
General Walker’s review of Bellamy’s industrial militarism in the Teb- 
ruary Atlantic. Nationalism as an immediate practical issue, or as a 
remedy for pressing discontent, will very likely pass away, as General 
Walker reminds us that Henry-Georgism and Labor-organization, with 
the eager expectations kindled by them, have already faded from our poli- 
tics. We wish that with the same vigor he shows as critic he would also 
explain what seems really helpful and constructive in this new order of 
thought‘ as set forth, for example, by Mr. H. V. Mills and by Mr. Charles 
Booth, to whose proposals we have before called attention. 


The following statements are worth bearing in mind in the revival 
of charges and counter-charges at present invading our politics: “ That 
the South taxes herself as highly as the North for educational purposes 
has been proved. North Carolina taxes herself as much on the dollar 
as Massachusetts, yet see the inefficiency of her school system. South 
Carolina pays two and a half times as much to run her schools as to run 
her government. The State of Virginia, at the close of the school year 
1887, was in debt to her teachers to the amount of $26,000... . Again, 
the South has to work at considerable disadvantage, having two sets of 
schools to maintain. The social conditions demand this separation, and 
it must be kept up. When we see that the South contains one-third of 
the school population of the country, and that, out of $111,000,000 spent 
for public education in the school year 1885-86, only $11,000,000 of this 
sum were spent in the South, we can then form some idea of the needs 
of the South. If one hundred millions are not too much for two-thirds, 
how can eleven millions be enough for one-third ? ” 


“Literature,” says the Spectator, “has come into the hands of the 
anxious classes. Directly the literature of an age falls into the hands 
of the working classes, the range and variety of its notes begin to 
diminish, and the buoyancy to be reserved for those few gifted natures, 
which can throw off every now and then, in the return of vitality, that 
sense of duty, discipline, and drill by which the ordinary life is pene- 
trated. The pressure of popular wants is a very steady and sobering 
process, and in every democracy the sense of this pressure is pre- 
dominant.” 
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Theology and Philosophy. 


Mayow, Sebastian S. Wynell. The light of reason. London: K. 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 226 pp. (Part 1. The existence of God, 
metaphysical, ethical, moral, physical proofs. Part 2. Revelation, 
proof of the existence of divine revelation, necessity of an infallible 
authority, necessity of a living infallible authority, the Roman pontiff 
the living infallible authority. Appendix on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, existence of evil, eternity of hell, the private judgment 
(liberalism) fallacy. 

Mivart, St. George. The origin of human reason, being an examina- 
tion of recent hypotheses concerning it. London: K. Paul, Trench & 
Co. 1889. 3827 pp. 

The ethical teaching of Froebel as gathered from his works. ‘Two 
essays. 1. By Mary J. Lyschinska. 2. By Therese G. Montefiore. 
London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1890. 97 pp. 

Hardman, Joseph William. Caught and taught, or new nets for 
fishers of men. Being twelve allegorical sermons for the seasons 
of the church year. London: Skiffington & son. 1889. 106 pp. 

Religious systems of the world: national, Christian, and philosophic. 
A collection of addresses delivered at South Place institute in 1888-89. 
Revised and in some cases rewritten by the authors. London: S. 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 565 pp. (Forty addresses by thirty-eight 
persons on “centres of spiritual activity” and “phases of religious 
development,” edited by William Sheowring and Conrad W. Theis.) 

Salmon, George, D.D. A historical introduction to the study of the 
books of the New Testament, being an expansion of lectures delivered 
in the Divinity school of the University of Dublin. 4th edition. Lon- 
don: J. Murray. 1889. 654 pp. 

Mead, Charles Marsh. Supernatural revelation, an essay concerning 
the basis of Christian faith. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. ~ 
1889. (Lectures on the L. P. Stone foundation, delivered at Princeton 
theological seminary. The topics are the origin and grounds of the 
theistic belief; the question of a primeval revelation; the Christian 
revelation, its general features; miracles defined ; their evidential value ; 
proof of the Christian miracles; relation of Christianity to Judaism; 
the record of revelation ; inspiration; the authority of the Scriptures; 
the conditions and limits of Bibical criticism.) 

The rest of the words of Baruch: a Christian apocalypse of the year 
136 a.p. The [Greek] text revised, with an introduction by James 
Rendel Harris. London: C. J. Clay & sons. 1889. 64 pp. 

Harper, Henry A. The Bible and modern discoveries. With map 
and illustrations. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. xvi, 538° 
pp. (In his introduction, Walter Besant says: “In this work, there- 
fore, the author has attempted a thing hitherto untried. He has taken 
the sacred history as related in the Bible, step by step, and has retold — 
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it with explanations and illustrations drawn from modern research and 
personal observations.” 

La Bible. Traduction nouvelle d’aprés les textes hébreu et grec. 
[Par] E. Ledrain. Tomes 1-5. Paris: A. Lemerre. 1886-89. (The 
translator has not followed the usual order of the books. He has 
printed his version in paragraphs without any indication of the verses. 
Vol. 5. ends with Lamentations.) 


History and Biography. 

Law, Thomas Graves. A historical sketch of the conflicts between 
Jesuits and seculars in the reign of Queen Elizabeth: with a reprint 
of Christopher Bagshaw’s “ True relation of the faction begun at Wis- 
bich,” and illustrative documents. London: D. Nutt. 1889. cliii. 
172 pp. 

De Costa, Benjamin Franklin. The pre-Columbian discovery of 
America by the Northmen, with translations from the Icelandic Sagas. 
2d edition. Albany, N. Y. : J. Munsel’s sons. 1890. 196 pp. Maps. 
(The first edition was published in 1868.) 

Dutt, Romesh Chunder. A history of civilization in ancient India, 
based on Sanskrit literature. In 3 vols. Vols. 1,2. Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co. 1889. (These volumes cover the Vedic period, B.c. 
2000-1400; the epic period, B.c. 1400-1000; the rationalistic period, 
B.C. 1000-242.) 

Marriott, John Arthur Ransome. The makers of modern Italy: 
Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi. Three lectures delivered at Oxford. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 84 pp. 

Birney, William. James G. Birney and his times. The genesis 
of the Republican party, with some account of abolition movements 
in the South before 1828. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 
443 pp. Portrait. 

Bullock, Charles. The lives of three bishops: James Fraser, D.D., 
Robert Bickersteth, D.D., James Hannington, D.D. London: “ Home 
words” publishing office. 1889. 180 pp. Portraits. 

The early diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778. With a selection 
from her correspondence, and from the journals of her sisters, Susan 
and Charlotte Burney. Edited by Anne Raine Ellis. In 2 vols. Lon- 
don: G. Bell & sons. 1889. (The editor has added copious biographi- 
cal foot-notes, which give the reader timely information concerning 
the persons mentioned. ) 

Leighton, Caroline C. A Swiss Thoreau. Boston, 1890. Lee & 
Shepard. 30 pp. (A sketch of Henri Frédéric Amiel.) 

Life and letters of William Fleming Stevenson, D.D., minister of 
Christ church, Rathgar, Dublin. By his wife [Elizabeth M. Stevenson]. 
London: T. Nelson & sons. 1888. 3806 pp. 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary. Life of H. R. H. the Prince consort. Lon- 
don: W.H. Allen & Co. 1890. 248 pp. Statesmen series. 
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Oxley, William. Modern Messiahs and wonder workers. A history 
of the various Messianic claimants to special divine prerogatives and of 
the sects that have arisen thereon in recent times. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1889. 186 pp. Portraits. (On Swedenborg, Ann Lee, Johanna 
Southecott, Joseph Smith, Edward Irving, Thomas Lake Harris, Mary 
Ann Girling, James White, the Mother, Helena Petroyna Blavatsky, 
Keshub Chunder Sen.) 

Rolleston, T. W. Life of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. London: W. 
Scott. 1889. 218, xv pp. Great writers’ series. (The fifteen (i-xy) 
pages at the end contain a bibliography by John P. Anderson.) 

Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyns. Warren Hastings. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1889. 235 pp. Portrait. Map. English men of action series. 

Skrine, John Huntley. A memory of Edward Thring. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1889. 279 pp. Portrait. (“A memory of Edward 
Thring owned by one who for seven years was a boy in his school and 
for five a pupil in his class, who for fourteen years was a worker at his 
side in ties of intimacy.’’) 

Benjamin Hellier, his life and teaching. A biographical sketch, with 
extracts from his letters, sermons, and addresses. Edited by his chil- 
dren. With a portrait and illustrations. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 1889. 452 pp. (Hellier was an English Methodist, for thirty 
years connected with the colleges at Richmond and Headingley, being 
for ten years governor of the latter.) 

Van Alstine, Jeanette. Charlotte Corday. By Mrs. R. K. Van 
Alstine. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1890. 280 pp. (“An attempt 
to unravel the closely interwoven threads of romance and reality. . . . 
In separating these myths from really authentic information, the papers 
relating to the French revolution collected and annotated by Charles 
Vatel have been of inestimable value and assistance.’’) 

Dyer, Oliver. Great senators of the United States, forty years ago 
(1848 and 1849), with: personal recollections and delineations of Calhoun, 
Benton, Clay, Webster, general Houston, Jefferson Davis, and other 
distinguished senators. New York: R. Bonner’s Sons. [1889.] 316 pp. 

Edmonds, Elizabeth Mayhew. Rhigas Pheraios, the protomartyr of 
Greek independence. A biographical sketch. London: Longmans. 
1890. 116 pp. Portrait. (Constantine Rhigas was born at Phere, now 
Velistinos, about the year 1753. While engaged in endeavoring to 
excite uprisings against the Turkish rule, he was seized on Austrian 
territory and handed over to the Turks, by whom he was shot in prison 
in the year 1798. His many patriotic poems are still cherished by his 
countrymen. ) 


Miscellaneous. 
Nelson, Wolfred, M.D. Five years at Panama [1880-1886]. The 
trans-isthmian canal. New York: Belford Comp. [1859.] 287 pp, — 
Maps. Illustrations. neo 
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Conder, Claude Reignier. Palestine. By major C. R. Conder. Lon- 
don: G. Philip & Son. 1889. 270 pp. Maps. Illustrations. Por- 
traits. The world’s great explorers and explorations series. (A 
summary of explorations and researches in Palestine, with a note on 
excavations in Jerusalem and an index of Old and New Testament sites 
that have been identified.) 

Tompkins, Edward Staats De Grote. Through David’s realm. With 
200 illustrations by the author. London: 8. Low. 1890. 363 pp. 

Ferguson, Jan Helenus. The philosophy of civilization: a sociologi- 
cal study. London: W. B. Whittingham & Co. 1890. 331 pp. (The 
author has been minister to China from the Netherlands, and has written 
upon international law.) 

The just distribution of earnings, so-called “profit-sharing.” Being 
an account of the labors of Alfred Dolge, in the town of Dolgeville 
[N.Y.], U.S.A. New York: 1889. 93 pp. Portrait. Illustrations. 
(This is published for the section, Participation du personnel dans les 
bénéfices, of the Paris exposition. Mr. Dolge landed in New York with 
nothing but his trade as a piano maker. He soon began in a small way 
the making of a heavy felt for piano keys. He has now built up at 
Dolgeville, 220 miles north of New York, at the foot of the Adirondacks, 
a manufacturing village, where he makes heavy felt, of which he sends 
abroad large quantities, felt shoes, and wood for piano cases. He em- 
ploys 600 persons. He devotes a certain share of the earnings, as he 
styles the profits, of the various mills and works, to objects he himself 
has selected as conducive to the bettering of his workmen, such as pen- 
sions depending upon length of service and wages earned, life insurance, 
and to the partial support of a club-house, library and reading-room, 
public parks. ‘There is no profit-sharing at all in his system. Some of 
Mr. Dolge’s addresses made at the annual reunions of his employees are 
added, also some speeches made in the campaign of 1888, which show 
him to be an ardent protectionist.) 

Minton, Francis. The welfare of the millions, or outlines of eco- 
nomics. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 200 pp. 

Barrett, E. R. The truth about intoxicating drinks, or the scientific, 
social, and religious aspects of total abstinence. A prize essay. Lon- 
don: National temperance publication depot. [1889.] 226 pp. 

Scott, John. The republic as a form of government, or the evolution 
of democracy in America. London: Chapman & Hall. 1890. 323 pp. 
(The author is of Fauquier County, Virginia, and has a despondent 
view of his topic.) 

Speed, John George. The education of man and other essays. Lon- 
don: Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Company. 1889. 192 pp. 
(The other essays are on self-esteem, friendship and love.) 

Pritchard, Charles, D.D. Occasional thoughts of an astronomer 
on nature and revelation. London: J. Murray. 1889. 273 pp. The 
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author is Savillian professor of astronomy and fellow of New College, 
Oxford, Eng.) 

Hayman, Henry, D.D. Why we suffer and other essays. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1890. 464 pp. (Twelve essays. Among them 
are: Why we suffer, an attempt to show the economy of pain; Sabbath 
observance and Sunday recreation; The statistics of morality; Cruel 
nature ; A catechism of the argument against atheism; Space and time 
as infinite solve the agnostic difficulty; Trinity in unity supported 
by analogies in man and nature.) 

Delitzsch, Franz, D.D. Iris: studies in color and talks about flowers. 
Translated by the rev. A. Cusin. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1889. 
227 pp. (Among the studies are some on the colors of ecclesiastical 
dress; purple and scarlet, the four colors of the Mosaic service; the 
Talmud and colors; the flower riddle of the Queen of Sheba; the Bible 
and wine.) 

Pater, Walter Horatio. Appreciations, with an essay on style. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 264 pp. (On Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Sir T. Browne, Shakespeare’s English kings, esthetic poetry, 
D. G. Rossetti). 

Lewes, H. Elvet. Sweet singers of Wales: a story of Welsh hymns 
and their authors, with original translations. London: Religious tract 
society. 1889. 160 pp. 

Lagrange, Fernand, M.D. Physiology of bodily exercise, New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 3895 pp. International scientific series, 
No. 66. 

New English dictionary on historical principles founded mainly on 
the materials collected by the Philological society. Edited by James 
A. H. Murray. Part 5. Cast—Clivy. Oxford: Clarendon press. 
1889. 
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CERTAIN THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN OF 
RELIGIONS. 


The progress of modern thought has been marked by 
nothing more than by its careful re-examination of “ the 
beginnings.” The eighteenth century liked to solve the 
problems of the world by bold theories and @ priori specu- 
lations as to the manner in which things must have come 
about. But, in the multitude of conjectures, thought was 
soon bewildered. Some surer guide is needed through the 
labyrinth. The wisest minds of the present century have 
turned to history for this more certain clew. What is now 
must have had its antecedents,— some forms or forces from 
which it was derived. Let us go back, then, as far towards 
the origin as we can. Surely, we can better understand its 
nature from the simple germ, or the earlier form, than by 
looking at it in the full flower alone. 

Accordingly, as in the scientific realm the great prizes 
have come to those who have followed backward the steps 
of evolution till they lead to the origin of species, and show 
the descent of man, so it is only natural to apply the same 
method to the study of religions. In such a study we 
must, further, free ourselves from those prejudices and limi- 
tations,— inevitable where the scholar knows only the one 
religion in which he was born,— and broaden our views by 
comparing the faiths of many ages and nations, so far as our 
research can penetrate. For this task, the last few years 
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have given us much valuable help. Max Miller’s splendid 
collection of the Sacred Books of the East, which has already 
stretched out to thirty-five portly volumes, furnishes us with 
an ample quarry of material. Oldenberg, Rhys-Davids, 
Sayce, Maspero, Haug, Legge, have supplied fine special 
treatises on the various religions. To build out of such 
material comprehensive systems and general theories of the 
origin and growth of religion is a very tempting thing, and 
many have tried their hand at the task. Renan, Cox, 
Tylor, Lenormant, Spencer, have successively for a time 
dazzled the public eye. 

The latest theory of this sort that we have seen is 
M. Edouard Schure’s Les Grands Initiés. It presents with 
brilliant audacity a view which is certainly original. Its 
point of view is what it calls “Comparative Esoterism.” 
By the clairvoyant power of retrospection, belonging to the 
initiated, who are filled with the “astral light,” the past is 
unfolded; and, in these present-day revelations, we learn 
that religion began with the worship of “the great Ances- 
tor,’—a cult carried on by certain priestesses, who first 
won authority by their own inspiration, but presently, to 
maintain it, instituted human sacrifices. From the barbar- 
ities of this superstition, humanity was saved by Rama, who 
substituted the worship of the sacred fire. Behind the sen- 
sible fire and the visible light, the early Aryan sages beheld 
an immaterial fire (the creative masculine spirit) and an 
intellectual light (the formative soul and feminine prinei- 
ple of things), a doctrine reproduced in the Vedic worship 
of Agni and the Zoroastrian cult of Mithras. These eso- 
teric doctrines were introduced by Hermes into Egypt, being 
thence transmitted, on one side to Greece, through Orpheus 
and Pythagoras, and on the other to Israel by Moses. The 
two streams met in Judea in the order of the Essenes, 
into which Joseph and his son, Jesus of Nazareth, were in- 
itiated ; and Christianity was born. In spite of the learning 
devoted to bolstering up this theory, it is, to speak plainly, 
only a farrago of nonsense, a frothing glass of speculative 
soda-water, and might best be described by the phrase under 
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which a Western apothecary once advertised the products 
of his marble fountain, “sweetened wind.” Its sparkle is 
mere gas. Its authority is not historic research, but theo- 
sophic vision. _ 

Another attempted Suan of this sort is found in a very 
handsome book, just published, entitled Aryan Sun-myths : 
The Origin of Religions.* Its whole theory is given in its 
title. The saviors worshipped in the Aryan lands are all per- 
sonifications of the Sun. Vedic hymns contain the germ-story 
of a virgin-born Divinity, the great benefactor of mankind, 
who is put to death, but rises again to life and immortality 
on the third day. A host of myths and traditions sprang 
from this single germ. All mean the same thing. They 
tell of Sun and Earth, the succession of day and night, of 
summer and winter, of storm and calm, of cloud and tem- 
pest, of golden sunshine and bright blue sky. Out of these 
myths come not only the deities and religious doctrines of 
Hindoos, Persians, Greeks, and Germans, but, “if we turn to 
the Egyptians,” the author says (p. 62), “ we shall find that 
the Aryan sun-myths became the foundation of their religion 
also”; and the chief doctrines and features of Christianity 
are, in his view, mere reproductions of these same myths. 
The Sun is the mystic Three-in-one. The immaculate virgin 
who gives birth to the divine Son is the Earth (elsewhere 
the Dawn or the Night), which is found in the Zodiac as the 
sign Virgo. Her child is the Sun, which at the moment of 
the winter solstice (when the Persian magi drew the horo- 
scope of the new year) undergoes annual death and resur- 
rection. When it passes under the zodiacal sign of Aries, 
it is called the Lamb of God. The twelve apostles are the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. The Sun in winter, when his 
power is weak, is the Sun crucified. The descent into hell 
is his sinking in-the west. On the 22d of December, he 
enters the sign Capricornus, and after three days and three 
nights begins to ascend, which is said to be his resurrection. 
Hence Mithras, Krishna, Thammuz, Horus, Heracles, are all 


* Published by Nims & Knight, Troy, N.Y., 1889. The author does not give his 
name ; but Mr. Charles Morris, author of the Aryan Race, gives, in an Introduction, 
a qualified indorsement to the theory. 
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said to be born on the 25th of December. Thus, through all 
the troubled waters of ancient legend, this writer runs his 
drag-net to catch every correspondence that can be found 
to Christian history. Among Etruscans, Hindoos, Greeks, 
Egyptians, Mexicans, he finds virgin mothers of divine chil- 
dren. Even the Chinese, he tells us, from time immemorial 
worshipped a virgin mother. With equal wonder as to 
where he finds his astonishing information, we read that the 
Chinese have a legend of the Garden of Eden, and of human 
redemption through the sufferings of a divine Saviour, and 
“crucified” gods are shown on every hand. Krishna, Ixion, 
Prometheus, Apollo, and Adonis are all presented as divine 
sufferers on the cross and antitypes of Jesus. Wherever, 
in any of the ancient. religions, our author finds two crossed 
lines used as a symbol, whether it be the tau, the four- 
spoked wheel, the Egyptian symbol of life, or the Mexican 
symbol of the four winds, he descries in each a prototype of 
the Christian cross. He adduces evidence to show that 
Jesus was an Essene, and that the Essenes were Buddhists. 
He says that every Jew was “obliged” to be a member of 
one of the three sects, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, or the 
Kssenes. And, as Jesus frequently rebukes the two others, 
but never the last, it is inferred that he was an Essene, and 
that the “brethren” are the Brotherhood of the Essenes, to 
which both he and his disciples belonged ! 

Now the parallels to be found in the mythologies of 
widely separated nations are no doubt curious and mani- 
fold, and the moderate claims made by Mr. Morris in his 
Introduction may be allowed: “The unquestioned suprem- 
acy of the Sun among the heavenly bodies, its life-giving 
beneficence, and its seeming struggle with the demons of 
storm and cold, not only everywhere exalted this heavenly 
body into the position of king of the gods, but gave rise to 
numerous myths, which, necessarily, in some measure cor- 
responded, since they were everywhere based upon the same 
phenomena of nature.” When Christianity was born, it 
was “thrown into a world seething with religious beliefs 
and fancies,’ and the dogmas and traditions which enyel- 
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oped the person and teachings of Jesus, after his death, 
naturally took up some accretion of these popular pagan 
ideas, which “gathered around it like clouds around the 
sun.” All this may be freely admitted. But the length to 
which this solar hypothesis has been carried is wild and 
eredulous. The theory that Jesus was an Essene has long 
been abandoned by reputable scholars; while the similari- 
ties between the life of Buddha and that of Jesus are recog- 
‘nized as coincidences, not borrowings from either side. The 
best modern philologists no longer put the cradle of the 
Aryan race in Central Asia, but in Europe; and it is recog- 
nized by all leading authorities that likeness of myth and 
ritual extends so far beyond the bounds of blood or lan- 
guage that only a small part of them can be explained on 
the ground of descent from a common ethnic stock. To 
connect the Egyptian Osiris-worship with the Vedic hymns, 
which were composed and spread abroad many centuries 
later than that worship is known to have existed, is prepos- 
terous, in both senses of the word. That Krishna’s birthday 
was the 25th of December, or that he was born of a virgin 
or died by crucifixion, is mere wild assertion, made on no 
trustworthy authority. The anniversary of his birth, which 
is a great Hindoo festival, is celebrated on the eighth day 
of the month Bhadra (August — September); and the le- 
gend of his infancy, where most of the similarities are to be 
found, occurs in a supplement to the Mahabhérata.* That 
the Hebrews worshipped a bull called Apis, or a virgin 
mother and child; that Buddha taught the efficacy of vi- 
carious atonement; that the date of Khufu, the builder of 
the Great Pyramid, is the same as that which the Hebrew 
chronicle assigns to the deluge; or that the Scandinavians 
worshipped a triune god,—are only a few out of the mul- 
titudinous misstatements or hazardous conjectures that 
strew the pages of this book. 

Any legend, however late or apocryphal, any guess, how- 


—— _ 


* Lassen says the passages where Krishna receives divine honors-are later inter- 
polations, and the real worship of Krishna is not found before the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury. Professor Weber thinks it may have been derived from a Christian source not 
long after the Christian era. 
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ever wild, that may exist anywhere in print, appear to be 
taken as good evidence. The favorite authorities are works 
long ago superseded, such as Volney’s Ruins, and the Origin 
of All Religious Belief, written by Dupuis nearly a century 
ago; Godfrey Higgins’s Anacalypsis, published in 1836; 
and Mrs. Child’s Progress of Religious Ideas of 1855. Or, 
if more recent works are referred to, they are such mod- 
ern air castles of fantasy as Ernest de Bunsen’s Angel-Mes- 
siah, Lillie’s Buddha and Early Buddhism, and Goldziher’s 
Mythology among the Hebrews. 

It is a relief to turn from this sunstruck devotee of Max 
Miiller’s solar theory to the chief modern author and cham- 
pion of that theory. Darwin, it is said, earnestly repu- 
diated many expositions of his theory made by ardent Dar- 
winians, as going entirely beyond his position; and declared 
that, in the popular sense, he was no Darwinian. So Max 
Miiller must feel in regard to many of the champions of the 
solar theory, who have claimed the authority of his name 
for their wild imaginings. In his recent “ Lectures upon 
Natural Religion,” * he sums up the work of his life in this 
field in a clear and calm restatement of the origin and 
growth of religious belief. Rejecting the idea that religion 
rests on miraculous revelation, and consequently makes no 
progress, he recognizes it frankly as a natural product of 
the human mind, making a department of scientific study as 
strictly as the science of language. 

His learning is ample, first-hand, trustworthy, and, for the 
most part, kept well marshalled. Few scholars of the pres- 
ent day can boast so wide a range of original research, or 
such wealth of material for comparing the facts of religion, 
so as to make them yield up the secret of its origin and de- 
velopment. This he illustrates from the fields of language, 
myth, custom, law, and sacred books. He restates the 
Aryan theory, for which he is in so great a degree himself 
responsible, and arrays in solid column the philological argu- 


ments in its support. He shows that the real starting-point 


* Delivered before the University of Glasgow, in fulfilment of the bequest to that 
institution left by Lord Gifford. 
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in the history of a mythic hero is the etymology of his 
name. ‘This gives clear indication of the course which that 
history followed from the first. Phonetic equations are 
shown to identify Dyaus with Zeus, Ushas with Eos, Ahana 
with Athene, Sarad with Ceres, Bhaga with the Slavonic 
Bogu, and others, giving incontestable evidence that these 
names existed before the Aryan separation, and throwing a 
flood of light upon the original meaning of these mythic 
beings. Such phonetic equations form, as he contends, the 
real stock-in-hand of Comparative Mythology; and every 
new discovery of this kind is a permanent stone in the edi- 
fice of human knowledge. ‘Thus we establish the fact that 
Hindoos, Greeks, Romans, and Germans once adored the 
same deities, and that these deities were mostly personifica- 
tions of the sky and its luminaries, the earth, fire, storm, or 
other natural powers. And, as scientific etymology throws 
invaluable light upon the character and meaning of the 
early worship, so the mistaken etymologies of popular inter- 
pretation are responsible for many of the strange develop- 
ments which myths have taken; for example, the legend 
about Hermes as the killer of Argos, which arose from his 
name, Argeiphontes, the bright-shining.* 

But, while this etymological method has given some brill- 
iant results, it is beset with dangers. When we turn to 
look at the languages and religions outside of the Aryan 
family, so distant and distinct that no common origin can 
be supposed, we find equally curious parallels. The Cen- 
tral American Votan and the Teutonic Wotan have almost 
identical names and mythical adventures. The Polynesian 
storm-gods are called Maru, a name almost the same as the 
Vedic Maruts.. Such coincidences must be regarded as 
simply fortuitous. What certainty, then, have we that 
coincidences inside the cognate Indo-European families may 
not also be merely accidental ? 

The great masters of this school are very apt to disagree 


* Out of this process very singular results sometimes come, as in the case of the 
English inn, called by its pious builder in the Puritan days “The Lord God encom- 
passeth,” but which the irreverent rustics of the present century have turned into 
“The goat and compasses.” 
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in that which is the indispensable foundation of the system, 
—the philological equations and derivations of the mythic 
names. ‘They differ also in the physical element behind the 
names. Where Max Miiller sees the Dawn or the Sun, 
Kuhn shows us the Fire or the Storm-cloud as the primitive 
divine power. Again, this style of explanation is very 
limited in its scope. The certain gains of the system, as 
Mannhardt, formerly a disciple, has confessed, reduce them- 
selves to half a dozen linguistic equivalents. While this 
etymological method serves to explain the genealogical rela- 
tion of myths, it is inadequate and misleading, as Professor 
Tiele has pointed out, when we would discover the origin of 
a myth or its physical explanation. Equally striking mythi- 
cal parallels are found outside the Aryan family among the 
traditions of peoples not at all connected in speech. Thus 
we find that the field to which it does not apply is much 
larger than that to which it does. Even within the Aryan 
family similarities of names or characters, close enough to 
prove anything, are more often absent than present. Ety- 
mology must be helped out by analogy, more or less defec- 
tive and weak. Names of heroes or divinities are considered 
as of inferior consequence; and, wherever there are similar 
physical features or similar adventures,— such as supernat- 
ural or illegitimate birth, persecution by a father-in-law or 
a ruler in power, rise from obscurity to a throne, an ex- 
traordinary death, or other parallelism,— there it has been 
held that we have a common derivation from the great 
fountain-head of Aryan myth, and a revelation of an original 
solar origin or physical symbolism. 

On this line, Hahn, Breal, and Cox have given us some 
very fascinating explanations. The method, however, is 
exceedingly perilous and vague, and easily leads into such 
a reductio ad absurdum as the Aryan Sun-myths the Origin 
of Religions. Mr. Tylor, some time ago, showed how the 
nursery “Song of Sixpence” could be interpreted as a solar 
myth; and even Napoleon and Max Miller himself have 
been dissolved into solar legends. A little ingenuity can 
identify any characters you choose. The safeguard is in 
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demanding some philological brand-mark, as well as a mere 
legendary correspondence. Traditional wonder-tales are con- 
tinually shifted about, and hung on every new personage 
who becomes an object of adoration or wonder. “In my- 
thology it is the name which makes the god and keeps one 
deity distinct from the other; and it is the name alone which 
remains unchanged, however much everything else, the 
character, the attributes, the legends, and the worship, may 
change.” Whatever curious likenesses we find in the 
legends and general features of two divinities, nevertheless, 
we do not prove any identity, but only correspondence or 
analogy, unless we can identify the names. This caution 
should be carefully borne in mind by the rash throng of 
those disciples who would pour all the gods into one prim- 
itive Dyaus-soup of the Aryan age. 

In his recent lectures, Max Miiller reiterates his familiar 
view that religion began with a worship of the great powers 
of nature, especially the blue Sky, the glowing Dawn, the 
quickening Sun, which primitive man conceived as beings at 
once living, personal, and infinite. The personifying ten- 
dency in primitive man he regards as quite insufficient to 
account for this. Thought, he says, is inseparable from lan- 
guage; there was and could be no thought of gods before 
language; and all terms whose primitive roots furnish the 
basis of language are terms expressing human activities. 
Rain, for example, was called a living “ Pounder” because 
man had no other than that class of names. The life 
ascribed to nature was due to the poverty of language and 
its origin was in the clamor concomitans of human work. 

But this theory seems to reverse the actual process. It 
was not language that animated the objects of nature; but 
it was the ascribing of life to natural things by the savage 
(as is done also by child or dog) which created the living 
phrase. When, in another section of his work, Max Miiller 
is trying to establish another of his pet theories, the origin 
of religion in the idea of the infinite, he takes a position that 
brings him into palpable contradiction with himself. Since 
the thought of the infinite is far too late and advanced to 
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serve as the origin of religion, he resorts to the supposition 
that the beginning of religion is not in a concept of the infi- 
nite, but a percept of it. But if the adoration of nature as 
infinite may begin before the time of concepts,— that is, of 
language,— why must man wait till he has invented lan- 
guage to think of these natural powers as animated? Surely, 
the thought of natural objects as possessing life is much sim- 
pler and earlier than the thought of the infinite. 

This theory of the origin and essence of religion is one 
of the most noteworthy features of Miiller’s book. Not less 
than five long lectures are given to a review and refutation 
of other definitions of religion, and to the presentation of his 
own, which is that “in its origin religion consists in the 
perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are 
able to influence the moral character of man.” But this 
definition is even wider from the mark than any that he has 
condemned. It may be justified from the Vedas, as Professor 
Miiller essays to do by many quotations; but, if so, it only 
confirms what so many other features of the Vedas show, 
that the social stage in which these hymns were composed 
was one quite well developed, relatively speaking, and 
certainly far removed from that primitive life in which 
religion began. The notion of the infinite is the philosophic 
flower of a long intellectual evolution, not one which accom- 
panies the early budding of religion. There are many savage 
races, possessing unquestionably the rudiments of religion, 
that do not as yet possess any word for finite or infinite. 

To meet this point, Professor Miiller replies that he does 
not mean the infinite as an abstraction, as a concept, in which 
form he admits it is late, but the infinite as a percept.* 
When a Vedic poet looked at the vista of the dawn, or 
stood on a high mountain in the land of the Seven Rivers, 
and let his eye travel across land and water as far as it could 
reach, he had a perception of the infinite. 

The Vedic Aditi, we are told, expresses the infinite, not 
as the result of abstract reasoning, but “ the visible infinite 


*This view may be illustrated by what Ruskin says in a passage of Modern 
Painters, copied in Article V. below.— Ep. 
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beyond the Dawn,” “ visible to the naked eye.” Now, if lan- 
guage be used in its ordinary sense, this Vedic poet must 
have accomplished a feat impossible to any philosopher of 
the present day. ‘To perceive the infinite in “an experience 
as palpable as the finite” ; to come in “sensuous contact” with 
it, and not merely conceive it,—this is certainly a veritable 
miracle, the feat of a god; and we can only ask in what 
private sense Professor Miiller uses the terms “ perceive” 
and “ infinite.’ He tells us that the term “infinite” is so 
plain as to require no further definition. But, nevertheless, 
he hardly ever uses it without following it with some ex- 
planation, and, to the reader’s embarrassment, almost every 
time it is a different explanation. Now he uses it as equiva- 
lent to indefinite or extensive ; in another place as meaning 
supernatural or supersensible. Now it is defined as that 
which is beyond the actual; next as the unknown; and a 
few pages on as the immaterial or spiritual. And, when we 
run down to its covert this doctrine that religion begins in 
the actual perception of the infinite, we find it resolves itself 
into the very commonplace proposition that the perception 
of the finite carries, involved with it, suggestions of the in- 
finite ; that the impression left by the finite grew and burst 
forth into the idea of the infinite. When animism and ances- 
tor-worship are included as forms of this “ perception of the 
infinite,’ we see that he practically means by it merely 
the recognition of the supersensible; and his definition ends 
by falling pretty well into line with several which he had 
previously rejected. 

There are two radically different points of observation 
from which religion can be studied. One is that which we 
have been considering, that of theologic doctrines, mythic 
names and adventures, and the great divine personages and 
their lineage. On this path we are usually conducted back 
to some form of nature-worship as our starting-point. But, 
besides this theoretic side of religion, there is what may 
be called its practical side,—,its rites, customs, instruments, 
and earthly representatives. If we follow this path, we 
are pretty sure to be conducted to another source of relig- 
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jon, which Max Miiller has overlooked. He has, indeed, 
given one chapter out of his twenty to religious customs and 
laws. But it is quite inadequate, and rather superficial. 
The sacredness of religious customs he attributes to time. 
On the contrary, it might be said, with more truth, that the 
effect of time is to secularize and disenchant them of their 
sacred character. The farther back we go, the more multi- 
plied are the sacred ordinances, the more closely do they 
envelop every daily act with their religious mesh. The 
festival and the dance, the divination and the omen, were 
solemn rites in pagan lands of old, as in barbaric lands to-day, 
not because of ancient usage, but because of their magic 
power. Of that moral character which Max Miiller makes 
an indispensable element in religion, early worship had very 
little, and cared for still less. What it cared for and sought 
predominantly was “good luck,’ — success and protection, 
first on earth and afterwards in heaven. It was to secure 
these rewards that primitive religious ceremonies were so 
carefully and constantly observed. Now, one of the notice- 
able things in religion is that, to secure these magic services, 
it is not the highest gods that are usually appealed to. 
These supreme deities are generally supposed too distant and 
dignified to condescend to such offices. It is to the inferior 
and more familiar divinities that resort is had. 

When we investigate the character and origin of these 
inferior divinities, we are conducted, in almost every form of 
cult, to another. source than the grand forces and objects 
of nature. These furnish the great gods; but the inferior 
divinities, to whom men daily pray and sacrifice, are usually 
found to represent the spirits of some more familiar object 
or creature, some venerated ancestor or dreaded beast or 
strange-formed tree. Following out these clews, Mr. Spencer, 
Mr. Tylor, and Mr. Lubbock would derive religion entirely 
or chiefly from the conception of departed souls as taking 
possession of every singularly acting object, and from rever- 
ence for ancestors as still capable of interfering in human . 
affairs. It is in the experience of dreams, swoons, trance, 
somnambulism, epileptic fits, and other abnormal states, that, 
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according to this school, the real source of religion is to be 
found. By the natural likeness between sleep and swoon on 
the one hand and the profounder insensibility of death on 
the other, it is imagined that the dead likewise are only 
asleep: their double still lives somewhere, and is sure some 
time to come back, at least if not treated rightly by the sur- 
vivors. Here is the germinal error, as Spencer calls it, by 
which the primitive man is betrayed into the superstitious 
belief in souls and ghosts. The notion once formed, the 
conception is extended from man to animals, plants, rocks, 
and all sorts of objects that may cast a shadow or be seen in 
dreamland. A similar soul is what animates and moves 
each. 

Soon, the souls of the dead are credited with supernatural 
attributes. Funeral offerings are presented, first as honors, 
or aids to the departed spirit, and, next, it is thought that 
their omission will offend the dead man’s spirit. If any ill 
luck happens, it is attributed to the displeasure of these 
subtle and mysterious agents. But,if we honor these spirits 
aright, they will crown our efforts with success. So the 
superstition grows; and the departed ancestor is soon exalted 
into a god, and out of these funeral rites worship takes its 
origin. 

Again, since the savage has as yet few words, he names 
his kinsmen and children after animals, plants, trees; and so, 
afterwards, when the real man has become, by lapse of time, 
a mere memory, he is confounded with the animal, plant, or 
tree,.and these are supposed to have been the real ancestors 
and are worshipped as such. So the names of mountain, sun, 
moon, star, by which great chiefs were named during life, or 
to which in way of eulogy they were likened, came, by lapse 
of time, to be understood literally ; and these natural objects 
came to be worshipped, as if they were the great chief or 
awful ancestral ghost whose name they bore. Thus ancestor- 
worship, in its broadest sense, was (in the view of Mr. 
Spencer) the root of every religion without exception.* 

This ancestor or ghost theory, as we choose to call it, is 


* Sociology, vol. i. p. 440. English edition. 
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one of great ingenuity, and has been buttressed about with 
immense erudition and anthropological evidence. It sup- 
plies a needful corrective to views such as those of the 
solar theorists. To find the origin of religion, we must go 
far below the intellectual stratum where either concepts 
or percepts of the “infinite” are to be found. Awe of the 
mysterious and wonder at the supernatural are sentiments 
belonging to the higher levels of culture rather than to the 
savage. Savages take strange things very stolidly. It is 
only when their minds begin to open that they begin to 
wonder. And amongst savages so low that no nature-wor- 
ship seems yet to have developed among them, these animis- 
tic faiths and fetishistic and shamanistic rites are often 
found to be rife. These beliefs and ceremonies cannot be 
satisfactorily explained as mere degradations or outgrowths 
of those perceptions of the infinite in the grand, awe-inspiring 
objects of nature, to which Max Miiller points us. They 
must therefore be recognized as, at least, an: independent 
though ancillary root in the religious evolution. ‘Thus 
much we may willingly admit. But to make this ancestral 
ghost faith the sole and exclusive fountain, as Mr. Spencer 
does, is an equal error. 

If it be filial interest or fear of the ancestor’s vengeance 
that gives rise to worship, then the veneration for the chief, 
who is worshipped as a god, ought to fade in proportion as 
his memory, through the lapse of time, becomes less vivid. 
But, according’ to Mr. Spencer, the reverse takes place, and 
religious veneration for the dead chief is found the greater, 
the farther away he is removed by time, and the less per- 
sonal interest any one living has in him. Again, if this 
theory be true, the ideas of the soul and the future life 
ought to be most developed in the oldest stages of the oldest 
religions, and belief in nature-spirits or nature-deities qi 
subsequent to them. 

Now, in those religions most favorable to Mr. Spencer’s 


theory, all he can claim with any show of right is that, at 


the remotest period to which we can go back, both elements 
of their faith —the worship of ancestors, and the worship 
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of nature-deities — were already strongly developed. This 
is so both in Egypt and China. None of the Egyptian great 
gods are human spirits or transformations of the ancestral 
objects of worship, but were plainly at the outset nature- 
deities, or beast-gods. The Chinese ancestral worship rests, 
in the view of all Chinese writers, upon an anterior nature- 
mythology, of which Fung-Shui, the science of good luck, is 
the modern expression. The chief and most ancient god of 
China is Tien, the divine sky. So, in the religions of ancient 
Mesopotamia, Phcenicia, Greece, and Rome, we find the 
belief in elemental spirits and nature-gods to be the primi- 
tive and strong faith, with conceptions already well devel- 
oped, while ideas of the soul and the hereafter were still 
vague, indistinct, and rudimentary. 

In another part of his Sociology, Mr. Spencer has mar- 
shalled at great length proofs of the very gradual growth 
of the family institution, and the former absence of that 
sacredness which we now ascribe to its ties. Now, just 
in proportion as this is true, in the same proportion is 
it unlikely that reverence for ancestors should have been 
so powerful in the primitive time, when religion sprang up, 
as to have originated all the various kinds of worship in 
existence. And, as a matter of fact, this is shown not to be 
the origin of religion by the witness of no small number of 
tribes and peoples among whom ancestor-worship has either 
had no existence or is very rudimentary and faint, while yet 
nature-worship and the recognition of a supernatural power in 
the physical elements is unmistakable. Such are the Khonds 
of Orissa and the Katkaris of India and the Bechuanas of 
South Africa. Especially absurd is it to trace, as Spencer 
does, the worship.of animals and natural objects to the fact 
that ancestors were named after them, and the figures of cer- 
tain beasts, tigers, lions, bears, or serpents, were taken as 
the totems of the tribes. Thus to represent the totem as lead- 
ing to the deification of the animal, instead of reverence for 
the god giving sanctity to the totem, is putting the cart 
before the horse with a vengeance. It would be just as 
reasonable to say that it is our attachment to the American 
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flag which has made our country dear and venerable to us, 
not love for our country which has made the flag sacred 
in the patriot’s eyes. Without an anterior belief in the 
divineness of the being whose outward form or recognized 
symbol was that of the totem, the reverence for the totem 
itself is inexplicable. 

To derive religion exclusively from the belief in ghosts 
and the worship of ancestors is quite as inadequate and one- 
sided a theory as that of its origin in nature-worship and 
sun-myths. The careful student of religion must recognize 
both of them as sources which have contributed their 
waters to the great stream of the religious life, and that 
the first is no more to be derived from the second than the 
second from the first. It is worth while to notice, how- 
ever, that, while each has had its original part to play in the 
development of religion, those parts have been quite dif- 
ferent. It has been the part of nature-worship to develop 
mainly the conception of the great gods and their history ; 
and out of this, subsequently, our theogonies, theologies, and 
mythologies have grown. It has been the function of an- 
cestor-worship, on the contrary, to contribute more to the 
evolution of ceremonies and religious rites, the doctrines of 
heaven and hell, resurrection, metempsychosis, and im- 
mortality. The ethical development came subsequently to 
both, and drew its sustenance from both. But the origin of 
religion was from a root more primitive and simple than 
either. ee, 

To account for man’s faith in living energies behind the 
forms of nature, we need not go afield with Miller into 
philological investigations as to the “ pooh-pooh,” the “ bow- 
wow, the “yo-he-ho” hypothesis, nor even his own pet 
“synergistic” theory. We need not delve with Spencer and 
Tylor in the abnormal phenomena of dream, catalepsy, and 
trance, with their attendant illusions, and thence journey on, 
through a long course of ghostly propitiations and magic 
incantations, to reach at last something deserving the name 
of religion. We need, on the contrary, simply to turn to’ 
that which is, nearest and most unescapable,— our own con-— 
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sciousness of an inward self, and the primitive instinct that 
every child to-day still has, of an essential unity between 
our own spiritual life and the Divine Life that circles within 
all the forms and masses around us. The conception of 
personal agents behind the forms and forces of nature, so far 
from being an idea difficult to form, is one difficult to get rid 
of. Man’s feelings, thoughts, purposes, and will are, and 
have been from the first, familiar to him as invisible powers, 
which move him and move other men. To suppose the 
powers outside of humanity were like the powers within our 
own breast, and therefore, also, invisible and personal, was 
the most natural of inferences. 

Such is the real origin of religion. Its definition, conse- 
quently, must also be both more simple and more broad than 
either Professor Miiller or Mr. Spencer recognizes. It is 
neither exclusively a cognitive nor an emotional nor a moral 
phenomenon. We are not religious because we have lan- 
guage, nor because we see the infinite or shudder at ghosts or 
feel our dependence on higher powers, or possess any one of 
the faculties that philosophers have traced it to, but simply 
because we are men; and religion is just the expression of 
man’s spiritual nature, his true and highest being, wnfolding 
to spiritual facts and relations. 

JAMES T. Brxpy. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 
A FRAGMENT. 


“There is a spirit in man; and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.” This word comes 
to us from remote antiquity. Man’s experience throughout 
the ages confirms it. Our own age bears its testimony. In 
any attempt, however, to think of the spirit and its coming 
to man, we touch a border of mystery. Nor does it throw 
any light on the mystery to say that matter holds in itself all 
the potencies and possibilities of life. For beyond this lies 
the question: Whence the primal potency? Whence the 
originating source of that life which in so many forms 
we see manifested in matter, ranging as it does from the 
polyp to the philosopher, poet and saint? The most reason- 
able answer is, a spirit of life behind matter, beyond it and 
above it, which gives life in various form and measure as we 
see it manifested everywhere around us. ‘This does not 
explain the mystery of the mode in which spirit acts on 
matter nor spirit on spirit. This is beyond the limit of our 
present ken, and here we must await the wider unfolding of 
knowledge in that other and higher state of being to which 
the higher hope points and of which faith gives assurance. 
In this matter of spirit acting on spirit, we cannot draw any 
precise line between the divine and the human, when man is 
at his best. 

But man is not always at his best. Rather is he prone to 
seek life on a lower plane in his desire to find greater inten- 
sity and variety. And this desire is natural. But in taking 
a false direction it misleads him to his ruin, as if a planet 
were tilted from its orbit. Inthe higher life of the spirit all 
the faculties are held in equipoise, and each, in its place, 
becomes helper to every other in life’s movement. In such 
spiritually balanced movement of life the friction of the 
passions is-reduced, and we are spared the exhaustion which 
comes from their excess and abuse. It is this life of the 
spirit, quickening the sense of moral distinctions, which 
makes man a man in any sense, and different from lower 
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animals. And it is this which makes a man in the higher 
sense, linking him to the Infinite Spirit through apprehen- 
sion and appreciation of the divine perfections. This is 
man’s starting-point for growth in life and enlargement until, 
in its ascent and enlargement, it comes to see how much there 
is to live for beyond the domain of flesh and lower sense. In 
the larger and loftier view of life which comes through 
spiritual discernment, we find that which stimulates to 
higher striving and to nobler attainment, building up man’s 
nature with new vigor and strength. 

The life of the spirit in man comes through fidelity to the 
best we know and love for the best we feel. The faculty by 
which moral distinctions are made and moral judgments 
determined is that by which man makes his first ascent 
towards God through loyalty to divine law. Lack of faith 
in moral distinctions is the worst infidelity. It is atheism 
made practical, which is worse than any speculative atheism. 
To speak or act against this inner spirit which moves con- 
science, marking good from evil, right from wrong, is the 
most hopeless condition of man and the worst blasphemy 
against God. ‘To follow its leading and to obey its law is to 
bring man into such attitude towards God that the spirit 
flows to find ready entrance into the reverent and receptive 
soul. Then does the spirit take the things of God,— to wit, 
his truth, justice, love, holiness,— and “shows them unto 
men.” 

And the evidence of its working is to be seen in the life it 
quickens and creates. Take any department of art, and we 
see how the working of the spirit shows itself as distinct 
from the mere result of fixed rule, be the rule ever so ex- 
cellent. Music to some men is simply sound more or less 
pleasing. And it may be that some performances justify 
such judgment. But a performer with genius for his art 
moves and sways the listener as by exquisite charm, trans- 
porting him into a delight unspeakable. Take two pictures. 
One may be faultless in technical management, yet we can 
see little more in it than a pleasing show of correct drawing 
and well-applied pigment. But the other, as we look at it, 
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seems a thing of life, so completely has the spirit of the 
artist dominated the technical rule, and brought that rule 
into the service of something more subtle and potent than 
itself. The spirit seems to live in the picture, and it becomes 
to us the inarticulate messenger of beauty and enjoyment. - 

Here we may recall the case of those two artists in Flor- 
ence of whom Vasari has told us. Donatelli and Brunel- 
leschi were friends and dwelling together. Donatelli, having 
carved a crucifix, showed it to Brunelleschi, and asked his 
candid judgment of the work. “That,” said Brunelleschi, 
“is not a Christ, but a peasant nailed to a cross.” Dona- 
telli was chagrined, and curtly said it was easier to find 
fault than to do better. Brunelleschi made no rejoinder, but 
set himself to carve a crucifix, which he produced suddenly 
one morning to Donatelli, who when he saw it, was aston- 
ished, and in his startled surprise exclaimed to Brunel- 
leschi, “I see that your art can produce Christs: my art 
rises no higher than peasants.” Here was an instance of the 
power of the spirit making instant conquest, the more 
limited and less subtle at once confessing inferiority to the 
larger soul and its more elevated and elevating work. 
Hereby did Donatelli get a fresh inspiration, opening to his 
inward eye a clearer light and a larger life, as when he came 
to see that the suffering Man of Nazareth might be some- 
thing more than a peasant Jesus,—even a Christ Jesus. 
No prior process of argumentation could have shaken his 
confidence in’ his own work or brought him to such conelu- 
sion. In such a case words are inadequate. His awakened 
spiritual insight accomplished instantly what had been hope- 
less from any form of argument. Thus it is that spirit in- 
fluences spirit, spirit giving unto spirit new movement of 
life through the instrumentality of genius in art. 

And, going behind and above this to the Infinite Spirit 
which comprehends all finite working, we may note results 
in the life of man very various, but always suggestive of 
something higher than flesh and sense or anything material. 
and visible. The poet is born, we say, not made. Human 
science cannot explain the coming of a genius like Robert 
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Burns, born in that thatched cottage in Ayrshire. Nor can 
science explain the insight of Shakespeare, who, a century 
before Newton’s time, could write 


“ But the strong base and building of my love 
Is, as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.” 


And, four centuries before Newton, Dante saw in vision the 
law of gravitation, and could make his guide say of the 
earth’s centre, as they passed it, that it was 


“ That point to which from every part is dragged 
All heavy substance.” 


In such writing we have the law of attraction by gravita- 
tion towards the centre of the earth seen in the spirit and by 
the spirit long before science could demonstrate it to the 
satisfaction of the senses and understanding. The man of 
vision saw it before the man of observation. Emerson has 
aptly said, “ Every known fact in natural science was divined 
by the presentiment of somebody before it was actually veri- 
fied.” Yes, to every great human achievement it is the spirit 
which giveth life. 

Here let us note Professor Tyndall’s testimony on this 
matter in his own case as to the action of spirit on spirit, 
giving life. In his case let us note how the idealist Emerson, 
with thousands of miles of ocean between them, can, by his 
uttered vision, move the mind of the man of facts and 
quicken in him a new life, so that he becomes an interested 
and reverent observer of facts on behalf of pure truth within 
his chosen domain of natural science. Tyndall is his own 
witness here. Called to address the students of London 
University, he said: “ The works of two men, neither of them 
imbued with the spirit of modern science, have placed me 
here to-day. These men are the Scottish Carlyle and the 
American Emerson. They told me what to do in a way that 
caused me to do it, and all my subsequent intellectual action 
is to be traced to this purely moral source.” What a strik- 
ing testimony do we find here to the action of spirit on spirit, 
giving life and helping on the cause of truth in the world! 
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Take Tyndall, the scientist, at the highest that can be 
claimed for him, and we must go beyond him to the idealist 
and the seer for the purely moral source of that quickening 
power which gave efficiency to his work. And so it is now 
as when the Hebrew sage wrote, “ Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” 

JOHN CORDNER. 


THE FORCES OF HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 


Superficial readers of history find in it only dramas with 
their catastrophes, or the entangled intrigues of individuals 
combating for power and influence,— in a word, for the first 
role in the human comedy. But, in the mind of the serious 


student, the perpetual struggle of races and nations, the ~ 


whole maze of incidents and events recorded in history, has 
but one significance: it is a continuous striving of humanity 
upwards. What is the goal of historical progress towards 
which the best men of all ages have consciously or uncon- 
sciously devoted their energies? What is the ideal towards 
which social evolution has been striving? The complete 
physical, mental, and moral development of the human per- 
sonality; the embodiment of the highest conceptions of 
truth and justice in social forms and political life.. This is 
recognized as desirable even by those who act in strenuous 
opposition to it. 

What are the conditions essential to the realization of 
these ends? 

Physical development requires an amount of health and 
vigor that must at least contain the minimum below which 
disease is inevitable, ending in enervation and exhaustion. 
Mental development can become a substantial reality only 
when one has acquired the faculty of critical observation, 


and has a conviction in the immutability of the laws that . 


govern cosmic phenomena. Moral development begins when 
he has cultivated independent conviction and opinion; when 
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by self-knowledge he has learned rightly to estimate other 
men, and clearly sees how his own true welfare is one with 
that of the community. 

To embody the highest ideas of truth and justice in social 
forms and political institutions requires a condition of so- 
ciety where those holding these ideas are free to advocate 
them; where the standard of education is so high that the 
majority can comprehend them; where the social and politi- 
cal forms yield so readily to change and reconstruction that 
social progress meets no violent resistance. Now that ideas 
of progress, civilization, and human welfare are freely dis- 
cussed everywhere, and the most radical social changes are 
advocated without remonstrance, even now in what posi- 
tion does the majority of mankind really stand? How far 
have we advanced towards that condition where advance 
in civilization becomes the conscious object of the mass? 
How far have its conditions been realized? Where have 
men or communities attained to a complete mental, moral, 
and physical development? 

The population of the globe is computed to be about four- 
teen hundred millions. How many of these millions enjoy 
conditions of existence superior to those of animals, or possess 
more than the minimum of means, below which disease and 
starvation are inevitable? How many have sufficient food 
and clothing, live in cleanly habitations, or enjoy intervals 
of recreation and rest to satisfy the conditions of health? 
How many, on the other hand, spend lives of incessant 
struggle, of perpetual worry, to earn the indispensable daily 
bread? In how many families, communities, and even whole 
nations, do the conditions of life rise not above the level of 
beasts? Even in. the very heart of European and American 
civilization, countless numbers are still exposed to all the 
accidents of an incessantly fluctuating commerce, to all the 
chances of an intricate economic system, making precarious 
their very wretched means of subsistence and depriving 
them of the surety of earning to-morrow’s bread! Statisti- 
cal investigation proves a horrid death-rate caused by ina- 
bility to provide the bare necessaries of life; while the same 
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statistics testify to an enormous expansion of wealth, to an 
increase of luxuries, comforts, and improvements in the com- 
munity at large. Only a small portion of mankind are in- 
sured against physical want, and on that minority alone lies 
the whole weight of the civilization of our time. 

Small as this minority is, if their intellectual development 
corresponded with their social advantage, the civilized world 
would be far more prosperous and happier. To say nothing 
of the large majority, how many even of those on whom lies 
the whole weight of human advancement can free their 
minds from the weight of accepted authority, from the man- 
acles of custom, and the absurdities of prejudice? The 
greater number of the cultivated and educated repeat opin- 
ions which they have never analyzed, propound doctrines 
which they have never critically looked into, profess and 
even advocate tenets they have never examined. They 
accept their opinions with as blind submission as the most 
ignorant receive a tale of wonder and mystery. Nay, how 
many, even-of those apparently familiar with the natural 
laws governing phenomena, unhesitatingly plunge head fore- 
most into the depths of the preternatural and superhuman, 
without the least doubt of their own soundness of mind, 
without the least consciousness of inconsistency and unrea- 
son? Moral advance under such conditions is impossible. 
That can only be an outcome and result of the consistent 
endeavor to reconcile practice with conviction. In the 
absence of criticism there can be no conception of duty, as 
there can be no firmly worked out conception of our relation 
to the world and humanity, each man refusing to his neigh- 
bor what he esteems just and reasonable for himself. 

The educated minority, the conscious preservers and pro- 
moters of progress, sometimes act as if really striving to re- 
tard it. Every new-born generation has to contend for its 
moral and mental existence, as the larger majority are com- 


pelled to struggle for their physical existence. If only a 


few rare individuals constitute the real force of mental prog- 


ress, while the general character and tendency depend on 


the mentally civilized majority, then it is obvious that the 
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moral ideas of truth and justice cannot take body in social 
institutions. 

Could all the results of progress be computed and set 
forth in figures,— were it possible to estimate the numbers 
of those who live on the minimum of physical supply, of 
those who enjoy leisure for education, of those who are en- 
dowed. with liberal and practical minds, could we reckon 
those who think with others’ thoughts, who are infected 
with prejudice and superstition, or who fall short of the 
standard of contemporary thought,— what a miserable pict- 
ure would be presented to us! How much darkness and ugli- 
ness would shadow that brilliant presentation of life when 
observed from the fashionable streets of our great capitals! 
A scene would be presented wherein the vast majority of 
mankind are doomed to perpetual toil, without rest or pause, 
to secure the necessary means of subsistence, blunting and 
extirpating every faculty and desire for mental culture and 
moral elevation; while a majority of those who have riches 
and leisure are wedded to their prejudices and errors, igno- 
rant of the responsibility of their existence, and stupidly un- 
conscious of the duties social progress imposes on them. 

If modern civilization is insured against the catastrophes 
that have overwhelmed the splendid empires of antiquity, 
it is only in virtue of such contact and harmony as may sub- 
sist between the minority representing that civilization and 
the majority who as yet are withheld and excluded from its 
enjoyment. It is because that majority itself is approaching 
the path of critical thought and reflection, it is because the 
advocates and helpers of progress increase in numbers with 
every generation, that modern civilization itself can hope to 
last, or look for prosperous advance. 

In all our reading of history, we see that advance in civ- 
ilization has been achieved by means of critical thought. 
What was the Reformation but the outcome of criticism 
upon the systems and institutions that were? True, the 
Reformation was but a vague indication of the real province 
and nature of such criticism. Reformers themselves, when 
successful in the accomplishment of their ideals, have in- 
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variably become inveterate opponents of further progress. 
Unable to march with the demands of the time, they display 
the defects of an undeveloped moral and mental life. When 
Miinzer appeared on the scene, and began to preach more 
logically the same gospel of equality and fraternity which 
Luther commended, the reformer became panic-stricken ; 
he thought it impertinent for any one to presume to think 
critically except himself. He was mistaken in his fears: he 
remained victorious and alive, while Miinzer, who was more 
consistently logical, suffered an ignominious death. Had 
Miinzer lived in 1789, and in France, where the precepts of 
equality and fraternity were fully promulgated by the re- 
formers of the new political era, he would undoubtedly have 
remained alive, and Luther would have died as an enemy of 
reform and progress. 

The practical-minded world calls men like Thomas Miin- 
zer “fanatics,” “idealists,” or “ enthusiasts,” or by any other 
epithet that indicates a state of mind not answering the 
demands of ordinary and normal life. Yet it is these very 
fanatics and enthusiasts that have effected the stupendous 
changes of history; it is they who have inspired, excited, 
and led the masses and nations to conquests and glories; it 
is they who have achieved great revolutions in thought and 
action, and succeeded in giving to the world’s life a new 
direction and a new color. Mahomet was a madman, suf- 
fering from hallucinations; a fanatic able to persuade him- 
self of the impossible and the absurd. Luther was another 
fanatic, subject to phantoms and impelled by visions. Miin- 
zer also was an enthusiast, led on by miracles and illusions. 
A succession of madmen have turned the course of historic 
life in France, and laid the foundation of a new epoch of 
political life in Europe. What was the secret moral force 
of these men? Wherein lay the strength of their personality 
that made them rise and tower above their contemporaries, 
and fix the stamp of their own mind on the life and prog7ess 
of their age ? i 

The life of a nation may be one successive monstrous 
drag, where the multitude of members, engrossed each in 
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his own occupation, eat, drink, sleep, work, and live like 
a busy ants’ nest, swarming and multiplying. Such was 
the barren life of the Arabs in the desert. Then Mahomet 
appears among them, stands forth and proclaims: “God is 
alone the eternal God. He has not begotten, is not begot- 
ten, and none is his equal.” Those Arabs listen and believe, 
and, turning from their idols, begin to pray to the one God, 
who is eternal and has no equal. Mahomet preaches that 
every spot to worship Allah is equally pure, that there is 
no virtue in turning to the east or to the west, but to think 
of God, to relieve the indigent and unfortunate, to release 
the captives and oppressed, will gain the believer admittance 
into the palace of God. The barbarians ponder over these 
good words, and out of a band of robbers and plunderers 
form themselves into an invincible army, and go forth to 
conquer for themselves half the world, Why is it that one 
man could achieve such wonders? Because, among an un- 
thinking’ and ignorant people, Mahomet alone was endowed 
with the power of critical thought. His mind pervaded his 
environments, judged his surroundings, corrected and ele- 
vated his ideas; and then, inculcating the same doctrines 
upon his friends and kin, he inspired his disciples with a 
burning faith that sent them on to preach the doctrine by 
fire and sword, in order to save the world by the same truth 
by which they had been saved. 

So was Miinzer, who began to attack “the blind shep- 
herds of the blind sheep.” Under the spell of a divine 
vision, he applied the severest searching criticism to the 
institutions and systems of the dominant Church. He felt 
it his duty to pluck out the tares from the Lord’s garden, 
to destroy and burn every altar and high place that was not 
consecrated to the service of the true God; and, when the 
Saxon prince refused to uphold these violent and sweeping 
acts, he appealed to the people, unhesitating in his faith 
that the reign of liberty, equality, fraternity, and morality 
should be established. And> Martin Luther? What but 
his critical observation made him wage war against the old 
order, and proclaim faith in a new truth, with which he 
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stood forth to save the world from the danger of degenera- 
tion and perdition ? 

Every human being of ordinary mental faculty shows 
from the first the attributes of judgment and decision. The 
infant that makes its first false step, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, notices its error, and endeavors to make another 
step more firmly and more correctly. Farther on, the same 
child endeavors to regulate its conduct so as to prevent the 
repetition of such incidents as have proved disagreeable or 
fearful. When he enters school, he begins to judge his 
companions by the standard of good and bad which the 
process of reasoning has already established in his mind. 
He makes friends with one, keeps at a distance from an- 
other, and makes only a special friend of him who most 
nearly answers his critically wrought-out ideal. He judges 
his friend’s qualities or defects by the same process of con- 
scious or unconscious criticism. He compares him with 
others, and arrives at a certain result. That result is a faith 
in his friend which regulates their mutual relations. 

When the school-days are over, the man enters on the 
road of life. That road is wide, and the man in treading it 
resorts to the same process to which the traveller is sub- 
jected on the spacious highway. He steps from stone to 
stone. He circumvents pools and ditches. He avoids the 
moist, and selects the best and driest pathway. Criticism 
alone teaches a man to walk firmly; for only that can 
afford positive results, on whose foundation he can act un- 
hesitatingly. In the contact of every-day life, he learns by 
the same process to value the qualities and to estimate the 
faults of those among whom the chances of life throw him. 
He determines how far this one is to be relied on and that. 
one to be distrusted. Thus critical faculty regulates the life 
and actions of man from the day of his birth. It teaches 
every man definite conceptions of his own personality and 
that of others. It constructs those results, on the founda- 
tion of which he can build without mistake or hazard. 

The man who has not arrived at a distinct conception of 
his true line of action under all circumstances and condi- 
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tions, whether it be in the relations of private life or in 
times of national emergency, is a man useless and unprofita- 
ble, if not actually obnoxious to progress. What is to be 
done and said? Where shall we go? Whom shall we fol- 
low? France is inundated with Germans. Napoleon is at 
her head. There is an armistice. There are wild rumors 
afloat: of Bismarck’s intrigues, of Napoleon being at the 
head of the two armies and marching on Paris, to force his 
son on the French throne. There are startling insinuations 
about the Bourbons. Some predict a limited and temper- 
ate republic; others, a red republic. What Frenchman, 
under such circumstances, is entitled to the appellation of 
citizen, who stands and doubts and hesitates how to act in 
order to save his fatherland? Of course, nobody could have 
foreseen and predicted the historical contingencies of the 
Franco-Prussian war; but every Frenchman could have 
known, and should have formed a distinct and definite re- 
solve, how to act when his country should call on him to 
act. What would happen to a general who, on marching 
to an assault, should falter, and then begin to learn his 
tactics ? 

With some minds criticism is understood to express a 
process of thought in which the man can conceive no whole 
and compact presentation of things, in which he takes 
asunder and analyzes everything, in which he is deprived 
of any firmness of conviction or concrete conception of duty 
and obligation, in which he stands repeating two and two, 
and hesitates to pronounce four. True, the man must doubt 
before he inquires, and he must inquire and compare in the 
moment of decision. In the very process there must be 
evolved a definite result,— namely, the faith which inspires 
and evokes resolute action. The more searching the criti- 
cism, the more burning and mighty is the faith, the more 
energetic and determined the act. In the critical struggles 
of mankind, the great heroes of progress have always been 
men of great thought. Only men of conviction and faith 
can wrestle for their thoughts and die for their opinions. 
A Bruno, a Huss, the French royalists expiring under the 
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countless daggers of La Force; revolutionists under the 
swords and bullets of the Royalists; American colonists ris- 
ing to face the might of England; later on, citizens fall- 
ing in combat against Secession; and the heroes of con- 
temporary history,— those pale corpses of young men and 
women swinging on the Golgotha of Russian Nihilism,— 
what has inspired these actors, but a firm conviction in the 
righteousness of their ideas and opinions? Was it not 
Trochu who critically judged and estimated Napoleon’s mil- 
itary system, and predicted the impossibility and fatality of 
an encounter with Germany? And was not the energy of 
Gambetta the result of his examination and inveterate com- 
bat against the political fraud imposed by Napoleon? All 
these combatants, though under diverse conditions, under 
different banners, have derived their energy in act from a 
judgment of the intellect kindled to a living faith. 

But faith alone is not enough. Faith converting men 
into heroes of truth could also mould heroes of falsehood 
and evil, like Ignatius Loyola or Napoleon I. They also 
believed, but the faith which inspired them into action 
brought no good toman. To think critically is not enough: 
it is requisite to direct the thought to an ideal of enlarging 
good, justice, and truth. The faith derived from mistaken 
criticism, from false conceptions, also creates heroes; but 
the heroism of their self-abnegation is spent uselessly, or is 
wrought into evil, because it is destitute of the right intel- 
jectual foundation. Such heroes may, by force of favorable 
circumstances, succeed in working wonders of great pomp 
and glory; but their works pass with their lives, and poster- 
ity reads in them a mere “ tale, full of sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing.” 

A critical study of history is an indispensable feature in 
the education of every man. A history confined even to 
the chronological classification of a nation’s events, even a 
mere summary of the adventures of its generals and legisla- 
tors and governors,—even such a history has its use. But — 
history has a higher task than this. It alone explains the 
laws of human knowledge, the occasions of national demoli- 
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tion and international solidarity, the relations of the starv- 
ing mass with the intellectual minority, the nature of the 
combat of labor and capital. Theoretical instructions, doc- 
trines of behavior, do not suffice. Those must be held up to 
the imagination who, embodying the precept in their lives, 
have shown how this act is but the logical sequence of their 
faith. It is thus we form our ideals and refine our emo- 
tions. When we see a man in need, and tottering from 
hunger, do we not compassionate him and stop to help him? 
When we see one in abject ignorance and degradation, do 
we not sympathize with him, and strive to reform and ele- 
vate him? We have only to multiply the unit by many 
thousands, and we shall experience an inward readiness for 
the work of the reformer and the hero. Every man is origi- 
nally possessed with these feelings of sympathy and compas- 
sion. The psychological processes differ only in degree 
between the saviours of humanity and ordinary human 
beings. The smallest man has latent the attributes of the 
greatest. He also may promote the welfare and enlighten- 
ment, if not of nations or communities, at least of his 
neighbors and his children. 

It is by the process of critical thought that we form our 
first ideals. It is only history that can give free vent to our 
faculty of moral judgment. Patient thought works out in 
the unshaken faith which makes of ordinary men heroes and 
giants; but knowledge of history alone will expand and 
develop the ordinary capacity, and will insensibly direct the 
thought to that moral and mental well-being which means 
the welfare of the community and the State. What is true 
of individuals is true of nations. Throughout history, we 
discern even the most positive and dogmatic principles to 
have been first introduced by means of negation and criti- 
cism. In the life of each nation we read of intellectual and 
literary revolution preceding political and social changes. 
The Revolutionary movement in France was the costly ex- 
pression of the ideas of the’ French philosophers. The 
critical thought of Germany develops at length a mighty 
national force, which has moulded the national army and 
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shown its triumph in the creation of a military empire. 
The achievements of civilization in every country exhibit 
the historical forces that have worked in the past to bring 
about the present; and, in knowing these, we learn how to 
become conscious participators in a progressive social life. 
The entire series of ages shows but one endless struggle ; 
and all the literature which humanity is now proud to pos- 
sess, all its knowledge and comfort and invention, is only 
the direct outcome and result of that struggle, achieved by 
countless sacrifices. Could we reckon the number of the 
cultivated minority of our own time, and compute how 
many lives were lost in that minority’s struggle for exist- 
ence, and estimate the labor of the successive generations 
that wrought out the conditions of its life,— were it pos- 
sible to arrange the exact proportion of lives lost for the 
existence of each individual who lives now, even under the 
most strained conditions of progressive civilization,— every 
man would stand appalled at the cost of his own position. 
And, while history would teach him the truth of that fact, 
reflection would force upon him the direct influences ap- 
plicable to himself as a representative of civilization. He 
would learn that all the blood shed—not in the direct 
combat and struggle for existence —in periods even of the 
faintest conception or consciousness of the value of life is 
blood shed criminally and murderously,—a reproach and 
stigma on the generations which perpetrated those atroci- 
ties. Every civilized minority which refuses to act as a 
civilizing foree—every man of that minority who has 
learned from history the disasters that attend the lack of 
social justice, to whom criticism has pointed out the possi- 
bility of a repetition of the same catastrophes in the fut- 
ure, who yet withholds his deed or word from the effort to 
avert them — is guilty before present and coming genera- 
tions, whose pain and trouble might have been at least 
alleviated, if not prevented, by his righteous act. 


The new ideal held up by the new reformer will at first _ 


excite and attract the few who are curious or anxious to 
see the old order changed. When the sympathy of these 
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few shall grow into a strong faith, there will soon be a party 
ready for combat, eager for conquest; and the victory will 
be ultimately declared, not on the side of mere numbers, but 
on the side of that party whose members are filled with a 
faith in their ideal shaped by reason, whose skill in the 
battle has been educated by the examples history has given 
them. New ideas teach new duties. Time changes all 
things; and the good of to-day may become the evil of 
to-morrow. 

RoMAN IvANOvITCH ZUBOF. 


THE IDEALISM OF SCIENCE. 


By the idealism of science is meant the reliance of men 
of science — thinkers and investigators —upon certain ra- 
tional conceptions or postulates, which are recognized as 
underlying and essential to any intelligent study of the 
universe, but more especially all those more advanced 
speculations, hypotheses, and convictions which are based 
upon these before-mentioned postulates. In this definition 
the emphasis is on the word “reliance.” The thing to be 
noted is the entire dependence of all modern scientific think- 
ing and investigating upon purely intellectual, purely ideal 
conceptions, the entire freedom with which the scientific . 
imagination is projected in the past or the future, or into 
the uttermost parts of the universe, in the attempt to apply 
these postulates everywhere, with the most profound faith 
that they will be found everywhere applicable. 

The method of scientific progress is as follows: first, 
observation or the accumulation of facts; next, classifica- 
tion, determining the relations of these observed facts ; then, 
the generalization of these observations into “laws of nat- 
ure.” These laws, once discovered, form the basis of all 
future investigations. Their accuracy is assumed, and they 
are applied to all later observations of phenomena. At the 
same time the law itself is in turn tested by frequent com- 
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parisons with newly discovered facts. The progress of sci- 
ence is continually towards broader and more comprehensive 
generalizations. It tends to limit the number of fundamen- 
tal laws, and to refer all phenomena to few and still fewer 
all-comprehending principles. In this lies the tendency to 
idealism. 

This tendency and the definition just given can be freely 
illustrated from any of the sciences. We may pass by the 
more purely abstract sciences, like logic, mathematics, and 
some branches of physics, and confine ourselves to chemistry, 
geology, astronomy, or any of the concrete sciences. Let 
me mention some of the more obvious illustrations of this 
tendency to rely on a basis of ideas. Take, for instance, the 
theory of molecular constitution of matter, which underlies 
all chemical investigation, or, in its more abstract form, the 
atomic theory. It is generally assumed that the unit of 
matter is an atom; that all bodies are constituted of a large 
number of exceedingly small particles, or atoms, bound 
together by some all-powerful force of attraction, and held 
each in its own place by a like force of repulsion. And yet 
no one has ever weighed or measured or seen a molecule, 
much less an atom. As objects of knowledge they have only 
an ideal existence. They are inferences, deductions; yet 
they lie at the basis and form an essential part of the 
working hypotheses of several sciences, especially chemistry 
and physics. Or consider the nebular hypothesis, which is 
fundamental to,.astronomy. A recent writer cites a late 
phase of this theory as describing the primitive chaos from 
which has emerged the universe as “a coextensive nebula, 
structureless, motionless, tenuous, its particles endowed with 
gravity and atomic repulsion.” We could hardly find a bet- 
ter example of the work of the “scientific imagination ” 
than this. It is, like the atomic theory, an “attempt to send 
thought safe-guarded by right reason backward towards the 
beginning of things,” to quote again from this same writer. 


But no belief has a more practical bearing on all astronom- 


ical, and much geological, and even biological investigation 
than this,—that, somehow, our universe did originate by 
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the condensation of a primitive nebula. Biology has also its 
theory of protoplasm, and its more generally accepted theory 
. of the cellular structure and growth of all organisms. Zodl- 
ogy assumes the principle of natural selection and the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest. 

These are all working hypotheses, all generalizations from 
approved results of investigation. They are distinctively 
intellectual or rational in their nature. But they are some- 
what limited in their application. They are also closely 
connected in mental relation with the observed facts from 
which they are inferred. If this be true, it is only necessary 
to seek a very little further, to find a series of scientific doc- 
trines or principles almost wholly abstract and possessing all 
the characteristics of pure thought. These principles are 
universally applicable. They underlie all science, and inter- 
pret all phenomena. The idea of the indestructibility of 
matter is one of these postulates. With their balances, 
chemists have proved that, through all its Protean changes, 
not one particle of matter is lost. Geology applies this 
doctrine to the cooling earth, and accepts it as an axiom. 
Astronomy adopts it, and finds it verified by the spectro- 
scope. Side by side with the indestructibility of matter goes 
the kindred doctrine of the persistence of energy and its ful- 
filment, the doctrine of the correlation of forces, implying the 
unity of all force. With these must be classed Newton’s in- 
ference from the falling apple, the principle of gravitation. 
All these are axioms of science. But, in their broadest ap- 
plication, they are as truly products of pure thought as the 
geometric point or the ideas of infinite space and time. 
Much might be said, further, to show the universal reliance 
of science upon these principles just mentioned, was not 
such reliance evident. 

Let us pass, therefore, to the consideration of a third 
class of scientific ideas, more comprehensive and further 
removed from concrete observation than any yet cited. I 
refer, first, to that most profdund scientific conviction ex- 
pressed in the word “law,” or the phrase “ the uniformity 
of nature.” This may be said to be the most fundamental 
of all scientific postulates. 
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Upon this faith in law, in order, all science rests as upon 
the rock. The “uniformity of nature” means the regular, 
undeviating succession of phenomena, the unbroken se- 
quence of events, the impossibility of chance or accident, 
the physical universe working together in harmony, every 
element, every atom, every manifestation of force, subject 
to an invariable order of succession, every operation of 
nature performed along fixed lines. Natural laws, or the 
laws of nature, are the more definite applications of these 
broader principles; as, for instance, the law of equivalents 
in chemistry, or the law of falling bodies in physics, or 
the laws of planetary motion announced by Kepler. To 
learn these laws is to learn how Nature works. So far as 
they are discovered do we come into her intimate presence, 
and learn her truths. It may be so simple a truth as that 
combustion cannot be sustained without oxygen. It may 
be a truth so comprehensive as the universal sway of the 
principle of gravitation. The recognition of a law is always 
to come into the presence of an eternal verity. Research 
no longer strives merely to accumulate masses of individual 
phenomena. Isolated events have only subordinate signifi- 
cance. The study of phenomena has given way to the 
broader study of their relations; and the laws thus un- 
veiled become in their turn, to quote Professor Drum- 
mond, ‘instruments of scientific research, simple in their 
adjustment, universal in their application, infallible in their 
results.” 

That this conception of the uniformity of nature, or of the 
all-controlling reign of law, is a mixture of logical deduction, 
and what for want of a better term we may call “ faith,” it 
is easy to show. The aggregate of human experience proves 
this uniformity in the past; and, from sheer intellectual 
necessity, we predicate it of the future. Iron has always 
shown tenacity, heat has always been thrown off by burning 
coal, the combination of hydrogen and oxygen in proper 


proportions has always produced water, and, we believe, - 


always will. It is impossible to conceive the contrary. 
It may seem, in view of the mass of evidence in its favor, 
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that this doctrine of natural law, or of the continuity of 
nature, should take its place among proved facts, and there- 
fore fail as an illustration of scientific idealism. Regarded 
as a record of experience, the uniformity of nature is simply 
a scientific fact. Regarded as prophecy, as an assurance 
that the future will be as the past, it is purely an ideal con- 
ception. It is an assertion of the reason, a truth known and 
impossible to deny, but not to be proved by observation. 
It is the assumption of a permanent and unchangeable 
reality beneath all phenomena. The future will be like the 
past, because this underlying reality is and must be forever 
the same; and, if there be anything upon which all science 
relies, it is this prophecy, this assumption. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of another idea, 
almost as fundamental to all modern scientific thinking as 
the idea of law, just considered. I refer to the principle of 
“evolution.” I do not mean by this term any of the minor 
laws or hypotheses, which are but attempts to indicate the 
detail of the working of this principle,— such, for instance, 
as the hypothesis of “natural selection” or the “survival of 
the fittest,” — nor the discoveries and speculations of Mr. 
Darwin concerning the descent of man. These are but 
special applications of the general principle. Nor do I mean 
the biological growth of an organism out of the microscopic 
cell-germ. This also is included in the broad sense in which 
the term “evolution” is properly used. Evolution means the 
universal, unending, regular process of creation,— the man- 
ner in which the world we know came to be and continues 
to be. To quote a definition from Professor Le Conte, 
*“ Evolution is continuous, progressive change, according to 
certain laws and by means of resident forces.” This prin- 
ciple, says Professor Le Conte in another place, “ constitutes 
one-half of all science.” It is the governing principle of 
growth, the controlling process of development, operative 
throughout the whole universe. It is the idea of continuous 
process, of unbroken succession, of a chain of types from the 
lowest to the highest, from the simplest to the most com- 
plex, with no link absent. This is the evolution that “ con- 
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stitutes one-half of science.” That it. is a purely abstract 
conception, an idea, will become more evident as we appre- 
ciate how universal is its application. It applies to the 
' growth of the earth from its beginning in formless nebula. 
It enables Mr. Lewes to trace the growth of all organisms 
from what he calls ‘a self-multiplying epithelial cell,” every 
organism in the long series being the modification of some 
previously existing organism. In the same manner, from 
“the blurred, undetermined feeling, which answers to a 
single nervous pulsation or shock,” Mr. Spencer thinks he 
can trace the gradual evolution of consciousness, and there- 
fore of all human wisdom. So with manners, customs, and 
social usages; so with institutions, political, social, religious ; 
so with the thoughts we think, the aspirations we cherish, 
the faiths we rely on,—all without exception are growths, 
steps in the never-ceasing process of evolution. 

Another proof of the purely abstract and ideal character 
of this conception is found in its entire harmony with all 
philosophical systems. It is to-day an axiom of the mate- 
rialist and the spiritualist, of the agnostic and the theist. It 
is as much a part of the scientific creed of the Protestant 
Dr. Carpenter or the Romanist Mivart as of that of the 
materialist Clifford. No theory of the universe, be it me- 
chanical or psychical, is intelligible without this conception, 
and no modern scientific speculation or investigation is un- 
influenced by it. 

But let us take another step forward, and sonstdae briefly, 
what to me seems the grandest of all scientific generaliza- 
tions, the conception of the ‘“unity-of the universe.” To 
quote from Professor Fiske, “* The whole tendency of modern 
science is to impress upon us evermore forcibly the truth 
that the entire knowable universe is an immense unit, ani- 
mated throughout by a single principle of life.’ Or from 
Grant Allen, science “sets before our eyes the comprehen- 
sive and glorious idea of a Cosmos, which is one and the 
same throughout,—in sun and star and world and atom, in 
light and heat and life and mechanism, in herb and tree 
and man and animal; in body, soul, and spirit, mind “e2 
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matter.” Or from Mr. Symonds, “Science convinces us 
that the universe is one homogeneous whole, in which noth- 
ing can be lost and unaccounted for, through which there runs 
a continuity of energizing forces, and of which we are indis- 
putably conscious members.” 

These quotations interpret the phrase “unity of the uni- 
verse,” and testify to the high rank which this conception 
holds in the esteem of men of science. It was an idea of 
late growth. Born with the Copernican discoveries, it has 
grown stronger with every advance in knowledge. That 
gravitation holds the planets in their places, and binds the 
farthest star to the sun, as it does the pebble to the earth, 
proves this unity. Every analysis of sun or planet or star 
or meteor proves it. The mutual dependence of the various 
sciences proves it. The astronomer and geologist must call 
chemistry and physics to their aid, or they seek for truth in 
vain. The physicist is in turn dependent upon chemistry. 
Every fact added to our store of knowledge, and every law 
discovered, prove that in all parts of the universe the same 
laws control, the same elements exist, moulded into similar 
compounds. All the greater scientific discoveries have indi- 
eated and confirmed this idea of unity. There is but one 
Force in the universe, says Science. Heat, light, electricity, 
are only apparently independent forces: in truth, they are 
but modes of motion. The power that stirs the earth till 
its surface quakes and the mightiest creations of man fall 
like card houses is one with that energy which stimulates 
the silently growing grain. ‘There is also unity of process, 
affirmed in the doctrine that all forms of life are the result 
of that steady, uniform, persistent growth out of lower 
forms into higher, which we term “evolution.” 

We have, therefore, the scientific conception of the unity 
of all matter, the unity of all force, the unity of process by 
which everything that is came into being and continues to 
exist; and, as the grand culminating conception, we have 
the idea that the entire universe is the outcome of a single 
Force. Farther than this mechanical science — the science 
that weighs, analyzes, classifies—does not take us. This 
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grand conception of a complete and perfect whole, of a uni- 
verse with all its parts kin, is its final word. To verify this 
faith is the aim of science. To interpret all phenomena by 
its aid is the method of science. 

So far, we have considered that science which studies 
nature only from without, which generalizes laws from 
phenomena, and does not concern itself with the nowmenon, 
or reality beneath appearance, the interior fact, of which 
phenomena are the exterior and visible symbols. Properly, 
such science is a trespasser when it enters upon that border 
land between the seen and the known, but unseen, which is 
rather the province of philosophy. So, also, it may be ques- 
tioned how far excursions into that twilight which lies at 
both extremes of our vision, in the past and in the future, 
come within the scope of such science. But there is a 
broader science, with wider outlook and all-comprehending 
function. Kingdon Clifford defined the sphere of science as 
coextensive with the interests of man. Professor Huxley 
would make its domain uniform with that of human reason. 
Accordingly, any problem or mystery of which the human 
reason is conscious lies entirely within the sphere of science. 
If sufficient data are not at hand to solve the problem, or if 
direct evidence cannot be obtained, speculation and infer- 
ence come legitimately into use. The beaten track is left; 
and the student finds his way by the aid of such glimpses 
of light as may be at times vouchsafed to him, striving to 
keep always in.the direction toward which the last solid 
finger-post of fact was pointing. Speculations on the origin 
of life are cases in point. The line of descent is traced back 
to the remotest limit of knowledge; then speculation comes — 
to the fore, and imagination follows back the chain indefi- 
nitely. But, however far this speculative search may ex- 
tend, it has always ended where it began, with life, potential 
or actual: dead, inert, lifeless matter it has never found. 

So with theories about the ultimate constitution of matter 
and force, or speculations concerning the ultimate abiding - 
reality of the physical universe: here, also, all speculation 
ends with force, not matter; with life, not lifeless atoms. 
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Starting with mass, or matter in general, analysis works 
back to the molecule, and from the molecule to the atom; 
and speculative science, having reached the atom, proceeds 
to define it in terms of force. Atoms were formerly de- 
scribed as units of matter,— hard, unelastic, uniform, inert, 
lacking all power of motion in themselves, indivisible, and 
absolutely isolated, each atom alone by itself in space. But 
this description has been constantly modified. First, the 
atom was robbed of all extension, and was pictured as a 
mere point in space. Then its purely material character 
was taken from it. It became merely the centre of repel- 
lent forces. Faraday calls them “force centres.” There 
is therefore left, as the ultimate factors of all physical ex- 
istence, a series of imaginary centres from which operate 
the all-pervading forces of attraction and repulsion,— units 
of force having no sensuous existence. The deduction is 
evident, that passive or inert matter is an impossible concep- 
tion: force, or life, is the only knowable reality. Thus sci- 
entific speculation tends to idealism of a higher order.* 

Materialism, as a satisfactory explanation of the universe, 
has to-day no scientific standing. Speculative science, in its 
last analysis, finds Force the central fact of the universe,— 
a single, persistent, enduring, undeviating Force, of which 
are all things and all by it, to paraphrase Saint Paul. But 
Force, abstractly considered, is a purely psychical concep- 
tion. It can be comprehended only as spirit is compre- 
hended; it is intelligible only by reference to something of 
similar nature within ourselves. 

Given, therefore, these two conclusions,— first, the con- 
clusion of physical science, that the universe is one; next, 
the conclusion of speculative science, that all phenomena 
must be referred to one “omnipresent energy,’’— given 
these two conclusions, and we arrive at a high level of 
idealism, and one which affords a scientific foundation for 

* Lange, in his History of Materialism, expresses this conclusion as follows: “ The 
progress of science has led us more and more to put force in the place of matter, and 
the increasing exactness of research more and more resolves matter into force.” 
Again he says of the law of the persistence of force: ‘It is only an ideal of the reason, 


We may assert that in its widest sense it may claim an axiomatic validity. But, then, 
the very last remnant of the independence and dominance of matter will be gone.” 
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theism. Not that it can be claimed that science teaches in 
terms the existence of God. It neither directly affirms or 
denies that doctrine. But theism is entirely in harmony 
with the discoveries of physical and the approved hypothe- 
ses of speculative science; it best interprets these discov- 
eries and hypotheses, and sets them in their proper relations. 
In a very true sense, therefore, theism is logically deducible 
from these scientific premises. 

And this theism is necessarily monotheism. The God to 
whom science points is one and indivisible. It is not that 
monotheism in which “the universe is conceived as an inert, 
lifeless machine, impelled by blind forces which have been 
set in action from without; and God is conceived as exist- 
ing apart from the world in solitary, inaccessible majesty,” 
—as Carlyle says, “an absentee God sitting idle ever since 
the first Sabbath on the outside of His universe and seeing 
it go”; nor is it pantheism, in the sense in which God and 
the universe are identical. It is that noblest of all concep- 
tions, that grandest reach of human thought, the sublime 
idea of an immanent, omnipresent, all-pervading, all-sustain- 
ing God, who 1s that infinite and eternal Power which is 
manifested in every throb of the universe, every pulsation of 
life. This also is the theism which best satisfies the hopes 
and aspirations of religion. It is the all-wise, all-powerful, 
everywhere present God of Paul, in whom we live and move 
and have our being. It is also the all-bountiful Father of 
Jesus. Here our. profoundest knowledge of the universe 
and our highest reaching aspiration come into full accord. 


GEORGE A. DENISON. 
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HOW RELIGIONS GROW.* 


When Professor Gray wrote that most charming of text- 
books, How Plants grow, he gave us a hint of the way we 
are to follow in our study of the law of life in everything 
that lives. I will take that hint, then, in what I have to 
say about the growth of Religion,— which we may here 
understand, without any further definition, to mean true 
religion, the higher life of the soul, apart from the rubbish 
of superstition or the morbid growths of passion that have 
been entangled with it. 

The first point which I wish you to note is this. That 
little book shows us how, when the seed of any common 
plant falls into the ground, it swells in time with moisture 
and heat, and then begins to unfold, from the very start, in 
two opposite directions: it sends down the tiny fibres of the 
root to grasp at particles of the earth which it feeds upon; 
and by the same effort it throws up a slender stem, with its 
pale-green rudiments of leaves, into the air and sunshine, 
which give it vigor, color, and the capacity of continued 
growth. And TI shall ask you to observe the analogy in the 
law of life when we speak of Religion, which unfolds from 
its earliest germ in two directions, not in one only: it lays 
hold upon the earth below with the firm roots of love and 
duty ; it flowers out in the upper atmosphere of our life, in 
hope, joy, trust, aspiration, and peace. In each of these two 
directions it appears as the soul’s higher or ideal life; and 
both are equally essential to its completeness. Thus, in our 
study of its growth, we have to keep alike in view its two 
great departments,— Ethics, or duty, and Piety, or worship. 

For one moment more I will call back your attention to 
the analogy we started with. When we come to look more 
closely or more broadly at the life of plants, we find that 
there are three points of view, or objects of study, which we 


*Prepared for and delivered in the Bell Street Chapel, Providence, R,I., Feb- 
ruary 9, 1890. 
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must attend to, to make our plan complete,— several others, 
perhaps, but at any rate these three: first, the origin of that 
life; second, its development, or unfolding, in the particular 
plant or kind; third, its grouping, or classification by genus 
and species, showing the relations, dependencies, and con- 
flicts, of many different kinds. To apply this to the topie 
before us, we find, then, that we have three things to con- 
sider instead of one: namely, (1) how Religion grows; (2) 
how a Religion grows; (8) how Religions grow. I shall 
begin with the first; and, as the subject widens out, it is 
possible that I may not find time to get beyond it further 
than a single hint or two. At any rate, it seems to me by 
far the most important and interesting of the three, and 
by far the most neglected at the present day. So I need 
be the less troubled, if I should seem to neglect either of the 
others. 

To go back once more to the analogy of vegetable life. 
Of the origin of this, I do not know that any other account 
can be given, than that it appears to be spontaneous and 
universal, wherever there are conditions fit for it. Not only 
it is So, in amazing constancy and variety, on all parts of the 
earth’s surface we know, but some astronomers have seen, 
or thought they saw, pale green streaks on the face of the 
moon, from which they at once inferred a remnant of atmos- 
phere, water, and vegetation.* Now we need not trouble 
ourselves in the least about any theories of its origin, 
whether germ-theories, or theories of chemical evolution, or 
theories of special creation. For our purpose, one is as 
good as another: nay, for anything we know, they may all, 
in our higher philosophy, mean the same thing. All we 
have to do is to look at the fact, to understand it as well as 
we can, and to see what it may possibly lead to in our study 
of the higher life. For, as soon as we go far enough back, 
our definitions will run into one another. All we can say 
is that Life flows immediately, by any open channel, from 
the Universal Source of life ; and, in saying this, we are just - 
where we were at the beginning, only with the advantage 
of seeing more clearly just what our words mean. 


* See Langley’s New Astronomy, p. 148. 
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To apply this now to our question, How Religion grows. 
You observe that I wish to keep it distinctly in view that 
the Source of Life —no matter what we assume it to be — 
is here, now and always, acting by direct contact or press- 
ure, under laws always uniform and the same. This thought 
is what is called, religiously, the thought of the “ Immanent 
God,” and is very characteristic of the religious dialect of 
the day. Ido not wish to define it, still less to defend it, 
but only to see what it leads to in the treatment of my sub- 
ject. 

That leading surely is, that we should study the growth 
of religion on the spot, in the phenomena which are, or may 
be, familiar to us in the observation of human life in our 
own day and (as it were) at our very side,— nay, in the 
hints and experiences that may happen to any one of us 
to-day. Now I observe that this is very often not the way 
taken, even by those to whom it would seem to lie openest 
and nearest. They will speak, perhaps, of our being always 
in the presence of “an Infinite Energy from which all things 
proceed,” and say that religion is, at bottom, the emotion 
with which we contemplate that Energy; but, as soon as 
they come to speak of the origin of religion, and its phenom- 
ena, they take us ten thousand years back, or into the cus- 
toms of some barbarous tribe ten thousand miles away, and 
give us some ghost-theory, or dream-theory, some talk of 
fetish-worship, or star-worship, at an enormous distance from 
anything that touches us in our own lives. This may be a 
very curious thing to know, and a very useful thing to do, 
but it is not at all the thing that concerns us now. If the 
belief in an “Immanent God” is good for anything, or if 
the theory of an “Eternal and Omnipresent Energy ” is 
good for anything, it seems to me that it is good for exactly 
this: to help us understand the facts of the religious life 
just as they are, in us and about us, now; not the supposed 
beliefs of savages, and not the real or imaginary notions and 
practices interpreted to us by painful antiquarian study. In 
the view of it that we are to take, Religion, when it exists 
at all, is full as fresh and original a thing, and quite as near 
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to the eternal Source of Life now and here, as it was in the — 


days of the cave-dwellers, or the sun-worshippers, or those 
feeble folk whose imaginations ran on ghosts and dreams. 

Again, I wish to keep as clear as I can of theories, and 
look to facts. A hundred years ago there was a cheap and 
easy notion, very commonly professed, that religion was de- 
vised by the craft of priesthoods, with intent to deceive, 
and to serve their private ends; but we have got far be- 
yond that now. The past century has been very fruitful 
in theories which explain some one feature, but do not 
begin to embrace the whole. We need not dwell long on 
any of them. If Schleiermacher says that the origin of re- 
ligion in the soul is “the sense of our dependence,” I reply, 
That may be very true, but it is not the whole truth; for 
religion starts, quite as often, with a sentiment of enthusi- 
asm, of courage, elation, gratitude, or hope. If Channing, 
or some disciple of Channing, says that its origin is in aspi- 
ration to the Divine and Holy, I reply that that may be; 
but it may equally begin from a sense of sympathy, con- 
trition, or despondency. If I am told that it essentially 
consists in “the effort of man to perfect himself,’ I reply 
that so it is, no doubt, in many an intelligent and generous 
soul; but I remember too, as characteristic of it, a temper 
subdued to the most abject servility, a self-discipline carried 
to the austerest practice of ascetics, which degrades far 
more than it ennobles, yet by common consent is included 
in the name. 

Then, too, we have been very much accustomed to hear 
religion described, or religions classified, as consisting of 
people’s opinions or beliefs about the universe, duty, and 
destiny. Thus Dr. Martineau, at the beginning of his lumi- 
nous and massive Study of Religion, defines it as a “ belief in 
an ever-living God, that is, a Divine mind and will ruling 
the universe and holding moral relations with mankind,” — 
which last, as he afterwards explains, includes belief in per- 
sonal immortality and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. This is an accurate account of the fundamental 
doctrines of that form of the Christian religion which he has 
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in view; but it gives us a definition not much more ade- 
quate for our present object than the flabby sentiment relig- 
ion is sometimes taken for, to explain how it enters as an 
actual experience into human life. 

Still, I cannot get along, any more than those others whom 
I have quoted, without narrowing my topic down by some 
term or phrase that will hint to us the real nature of the 
experience we have to deal with. I will begin, then, not 
by attempting a new definition of my own, in which I might 
be no more fortunate than the others, but by putting into 
words, as best I can, what seems to me the real origin of 
religion, considered as a fact in the experience of life. You 
may find the words I use technical, and even a little 
strange, considering the poverty of the religious dialect 
which most of us employ; but they are the only ones I 
can think of that appear accurately to describe the fact. 
And for this I need a phrase at once religious in its tone 
and associations, and at the same time free of any sharp 
dogmatic precision. I say, then, that religion enters as an 
element into the experience of a man’s life, when he finds 
himself, in whatever way, face to face with the Eternal; and 
in that same hour knows that the deepest law and highest 
welfare of his life are somehow enfolded in it. For the nat- 
ure of the experience is such that both these impressions 
come together. 

Here, you see, I have to use a figure of speech instead of 
the accurate terms of science, because our first business is 
to recognize the fact; and, till we have done this, we have 
no business to analyze or define it. Still, I think the gen- 
eral sense of what I mean will be clear. For you will ob- 
serve that I offer you no theories about it. I take nothing 
for granted as to the existence of an “eternal world” out- 
side of us, but speak only of a particular element or phase 
of our own experience: I say ‘“‘face to face with the Eter- 
nal” just as I would say “face to face with Love, or Pain, or 
Death,” — phrases which you will admit are quite. familiar 
and intelligible to us. And we may all, too, probably agree 
in admitting that there is that which we name the Eternal, 
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— even if it were no more than bleak, blind Eternal Fate,— 
something beyond our grasp, beyond our conception, beyond 
our imagination, beyond our faculty of reason, which yet 
does enter as an element into the experience of our life, 
nay, is that substance or groundwork, without which our 
thought of life itself would be impossible. And I say that 
when — by direct contact, as it were, or by a certain mental 
shock, and not by a mere process of understanding —it is 
distinctly recognized as a factor in our own life, then and 
then only that which we call religion may be properly said 
to begin with us, as a part of our life’s experience. 

I wish to keep as clear as I possibly can of all professional 
or technical phraseology, which would only obscure the fact 
till we have the fact itself to read it by. I will begin, there- 
fore, with the simplest possible appeal to your imagination 
of what you have seen a thousand times yourselves — pos- 
sibly (as I had done) without the interpreting hint. I was 
riding many years ago in a railway train through the lovely 
scenery of western Connecticut, with the second volume of 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters (then just out), which I used as 
a running comment on the phases of natural beauty we 
were passing by. It was as-the glow of a clear sunset was 
beginning to fade that I came upon these words, which 
seemed to give the key to a feeling I had often had at this 
superb spectacle without understanding it : — 


There is yet a light which the eye invariably seeks with a deeper feel- 
ing of the beautiful,—the light of the declining or breaking day, and 
the flakes of scarlet cloud burning like watchfires in the green sky of 
the horizon... . I am willing to let it rest on the determination of eyery 
reader whether the pleasure which he has received from these effects of 
calm and luminous distance be not the most singular and memorable of 
which he has been conscious; whether all that is dazzling in color, per- 
fect in form, gladdening in expression, be not of evanescent and shallow 
appealing, when compared with the still, small voice of the level twilight 
behind purple hills, or the scarlet arch of dawn over the dark, troublous- 
edged sea. ... It is not by nobler form, it is not by positiveness of hue, 
it is not by intensity of light, that this strange distant space possesses its’ 
attractive power. But there is one thing that it has, or suggests, which 
no other object of sight suggests in equal degree, and that is — Infinity. 


— 
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...+ The sky of night, though we may know it boundless, is dark; it is a 
studded vault, a roof that seems to shut us in and down; but the bright 
distance has no limit; we feel its infinity, as we rejoice in its purity of 
light (pp. 39, 40). 


Now this direct appeal to the impression made on our 
own senses by the daily spectacle of dawn or twilight glow 
is better than to prove, by volumes of dissertation on dawn- 
myths and sun-myths, that precisely the same impression 
stirred the same sentiment of devotion in our Aryan ances- 
tors thirty centuries ago. We have got hold of an original 
fact of our own experience, which gives, as I said, the sim- 
plest possible illustration of what we mean when we speak 
of coming “face to face with the Eternal.” There are many 
and many ways of it, which affect us far more profoundly,— 
which, if we think of it at all, stir in our minds a response to 
those words of Jacob: “Surely, the Eternal* is in this place, 
and I knew it not!” 

Observe that the next words hint that the first feeling is 
deep awe: “And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is 
this place!” I may compare this feeling, akin to terror, 
with what suddenly comes to a boy learning to swim, who 
for the first time finds himself beyond his depth with noth- 
ing to buoy him up: his life is committed to a new strange 
element, which he has not yet learned to trust. Coleridge 
tells us that the emotion of terror is what one naturally feels 
at first, when he finds himself in direct presence of the spir- 
itual realm; and he illustrates it by a case which he seems 
to have known himself. I give it from a very distant mem- 
ory. A young man, he says, professed a complete and 
scornful disbelief of what is commonly called the world of 
spirits, and some companions of his planned to put his skep- 
ticism to the proof by the very simple trick that one of them 
should personate a ghost; but as he was known to be reso- 
lute, and a dead shot with a pistol which he kept loaded by 
his bed, they took the precaution of drawing the ball first. 
When the ghost appeared, he at once challenged it.and gave 
warning; then, counting three, fired at it point blank. The 


*So rightly rendered, 
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ghostly form stood unmoved; and in another instant the 
young man fell back dead. The shock of finding — or of 
suddenly seeming to find — that real, which he firmly be- 
lieved to be only the shadow of a dream, had, said Coleridge, 
its natural effect. Many of our modern ghost-seers have 
had their reason quite unhinged, when they, too, have been 
thus brought, as they supposed, into sight and touch of 
those things which are invisible. 

But there are gentle and normal ways, as well as these 
that are violent and abnormal, which deeply affect the mind 
by the presence and touch of what I have called “the Eter- 
nal.” Here, for instance, is a story which I find very touch- 
ing, cut from a New York paper. It is of a young girl who 
had led a life of shame and misery, with increasing horror 
and repugnance, drowning her remorse from time to time in 
drink. “But one night,” says the narrator, “I was taking 
her home after she had been on a terrible spree, when all of 
a sudden, in a dark block, she sank right down on her knees 
on a flagstone in the pavement, and vowed to be a Christian 
and to lead a good life; and from that night she has [done 
it], and every year at the anniversary night she goes to that 
spot, and kneels on that flagstone and renews her vow. 
That poor girl,” he goes on to say, “going on pilgrimage 
once a year to a flagstone on the east side, and there, in 
darkness and silence, renewing her vows to God on the spot 
where his grace smote her down as it did Paul on his way 
to Damascus, is.just as real and literal as the dialogue of 
two witty people in a drawing-room; and to many of us it 
seems to furnish a type of theme better worth a master’s 
touch.” 

I do not ask you to accept any theory whatever by which 
this experience is to be explained. Think as you will of 
sudden conversions, and interpositions of Divine Providence 
in human life. I only ask you to look at the fact; and then 
you may put it in any phrases which you think deseribe it 
better than those that I have quoted. What you are to - 
notice is, that that is how religion grows in a certain class of 
minds, and under certain conditions. It was the case of an 
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ignorant, poor, probably superstitious, and what most people 
would call a vicious girl, if not irredeemably lost. But at 
that one instant — to use the best phrase I can think of — 
she stood “face to face with the Eternal”; and from that 
instant she was saved. 

She was ignorant and superstitious, we say. But the same 
thing happened in another way to another woman, who, of 
all that I have known, perhaps best represents to the world 
what in New England is most cultivated and enlightened. 
You read in the Life of Margaret Fuller that, on the jour- 
ney in Europe from which she never returned alive, she lost 
her way one misty evening, while coming down a mountain 
side in Wales. The party who were with her went to seek a 
guide, but they, too, were lost in the impenetrable mist; and 
all night long she wandered alone till in the morning she 
reached a place of safety. So runs the account, as nearly 
as [remember it. But what is not so generally known, says 
a friend of her earlier years, is that on that night (to use 
his expression) “ she found religion.” She left behind, from 
that hour, the stage of experience in which she might seem 
to have shown only a type of mere literary culture, which is 
but vanity and vexation of spirit; and became that other 
woman who has gone into history transfigured and heroic, 
because her later life was all given to service of others, in 
the cause which seemed to her the most worthy and noble. 

I might go on with other examples, which show how the 
element in our life, here called The Eternal, cuts like a 
flash across the paths of every-day experience, showing by 
that flash the real things of a higher life, which, if we em- 
brace and cling to it, becomes our religion. For instance, a 
man is struck low by a sickness or an accident or a heavy 
grief, that makes him suddenly realize, as he never did 
before, how our human life is continually beset by ‘an 
Adversary still as Death, swift as Light, strong as Fate,” — 
an adversary whom it is impossible to question or resist; 
and it is in the sense of his utter helplessness at that emer- 
gency that he first comes to know what those great words 
“absolute” and “eternal” mean. The first emotion, as I 
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said, is apt to be one of terror; but the permanent impres- 
sion, as I think, is more commonly that of peace. Before 
that which —in comparison with any strength of ours —is 
infinite and almighty we do not rebel, but submit; and 
in the act of submission we find the calmness which is a 
test, and perhaps the final test, of that way of life prop- 
erly called religion. Thus Death, which is absolutely cer- 
tain and inevitable to all, is at first contemplated by most 
men with extreme terror; but physicians tell us that, when 
it actually approaches, it is met by almost everybody with 
perfect quietness and content, and without any dread at all. 
When the great scholar and diplomatist Bunsen said on his 
death-bed to his noble English wife, “In thy face have I seen 
the Eternal,” he testified to another side of the same truth: 
that a loving trust so constant as to hint neither measure 
nor change is a type of that which in its very nature is im- 
measurable and unchangeable, and brings with it a deep 
peace. 

I come back, then, to my phrase, which I hope has by this 
time been relieved of anything that might seem vague or 
commonplace, and say again that “religion enters as a fact 
into the experience of a man’s life, when he finds himself, 
in whatever way, face to face with the Eternal.” It would 
be proper now to go on and show how from this germ — 
that is, this moment of experience —it puts forth, stage 


after stage, its twofold life, laying hold upon the earth below 


with the firm’ reots of love and duty, and flowering out 
in the upper atmosphere of-our life in hope, joy, trust, aspi- 
ration, and peace. But in doing this I should be simply fol- 
lowing out the lines of illustration and appeal which are 
familiar to us, or ought to be, in our own observation of 
life about us, or in the great body of religious thought ac- 
cessible to everybody. J must pass all that by, in order 
that I may complete what I have to say by attending briefly 
to the two remaining departments of my subject. 


And here we must go back to our study of the life of - 


plants. Each seed that germinates grows “after its kind,” 
as the Bible says,— that is, by a pattern or model which we 


Cee we! 
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call the TYPE of that particular plant. Thus the germ of a 
lily will always send down its roots in separate threads, and 
send up its leaves with parallel veins, and produce a flower 
modelled on a pattern of threes; while the germ of a rose 
will always put forth branching roots, and leaves with 
branching veins, and flowers modelled on a pattern of fives. 
What we call the type of the plant appears, also, in every 
fibre of the wood, in the odor, color, or taste of every drop 
of sap, in the build of the plant itself, and in the structure 
of the fruit; so that, if you cut an apple across in thin slices 
and hold them up to the light, you will see a pattern of the 
five petals delicately traced just as they were in the blossom 
before the fruit was formed. 

Now when we try to understand how a Religion grows, 
we must get, if we can, not merely at the facts of its growth, 
but at its type, or law of growth. We find it, I think, some- 
thing in this way. Each of the great religions of the world 
has been in its origin what we call a revealed religion; that 
is, it has been founded, or declared, by a man of religious 
genius, who has in the course of his life been brought face 
to face with the Eternal in such a way as to impress him 
very powerfully, and to take complete possession of his life. 
In one way the case of the Buddha Sakya-Muni is an ex- 
ample of this,— who, being a prince brought up in every 
luxury, was overwhelmed suddenly by the spectacle of 
human misery in its most pitiful forms, and, renouncing all 
personal indulgence, devoted himself to a religion of infinite 
pity and extreme self-denial till his death, and is said to 
have created the type of religion for a third of the human 
race. ; 

But the case of Moses is more familiar to us, and is a 
better example of what we mean by an historical religion. 
He, having been a great captain in the armies of Egypt, and 
an adopted prince, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, struck one hot blow in defence of a slave from the 
cruelty of his taskmaster, and then fled to the desert; 
where, long brooding in presence of the Eternal, he wrought 
out the faith which makes to this day the religion of his 
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people. Now this religion is of a very marked type indeed, 
perhaps the most so of all that have ever existed. In par- 
ticular, as we find it in the Old Testament, it combines two 
contrary qualities in a supreme degree: one being belief in 
a God just, compassionate, and holy, who is as a father that 
pitieth his children, and whom his child may confide in to 
the uttermost; the other being adoration of an awful Sover- 
eign, whose will overrides all human compunction or desire, 
and who is served by his chosen people with a fierce, bigoted, 
and intolerant loyalty to Him alone. This, I say, is the 
character, the twofold type, of the Old Testament religion. 

But this religion of Moses —taking its stamp thus from 
the life and character of the man — has developed two great 
offshoots, each far greater and mightier than itself, as they 
have reached out into the life of the modern world, and each 
especially characterized by one of those two qualities so 
marked in the original stock: I mean Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism. When we study the character of Jesus, we 
find something in it of the heroic, aggressive, and dominat- 
ing temper which (under other but quite supposable condi- 
tions) might have made him a great political and military 
leader, especially through his wonderfully attractive and 
controlling power upon the minds of other men,— and this is 
the quality which appears to have most struck the minds of 
his first followers; but very much more of that compassion- 
ate and tender quality, which made it so natural to speak of 
him as “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” In 
Mahomet, on the other hand, we find sudden gleams, indeed, 
of a compassion almost as tender and a piety almost as con- 
fiding; but, in the main, the temper of a fierce, relentless, 
sensual desert chief, controlling other men by passion, ter- 
ror, and arbitrary will, or else seducing them by promise 
and permission of every indulgence of the flesh with its 
grossest passions and lusts. 

Through all the conflicts and events of history, through 
all revolutions of opinion, through examples of heroism and ~ 
devotion, through crimes and atrocities unspeakable, shared 
(we might say) almost equally between the two, that radi- 
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cal difference of type has remained to this day. Each relig- 
ion has kept something of the stamp put on it by its 
founder. The heart of Christendom has always repeated 
that strain of tenderness and mercy; the heart of Islam has 
always been intolerant, fierce, and domineering. ‘ We are 
equal to you in every other way,” said a learned Oriental to 
an English visitor, “ but you have pity, which we have not.” 
And where the two religions come in conflict to-day, in the 
heart of Africa, we find that those two types continue still 
unaltered. With all its enormous influence over the native 
mind, and its swift conversion of whole negro tribes, and the 
lift it gives them to a little higher level of intelligence and 
self-respect, the Mahometan faith keeps up the most horrible 
of plundering raids, and sends continually great caravans with 
miserable gangs of slaves to the remorseless all-devouring 
East: while Christian explorers are everywhere the protec- 
tors of those wretched tribes, their only hope of deliverance 
from that frightful bondage; and there are never lacking 
Christian envoys ready to lay down their lives in tropic 
swamps, that so the soul of Paganism may be redeemed. 

I say, then, that the question how a religion grows must be 
met by trying to understand what is the real type of each 
historic faith. Particular beliefs may help explain it; but it 
is found, just as much, in the race-type, or the particular 
moral quality, which, it is likely, is found most fully devel- 
oped in its Representative Man, the founder of that faith. 

And when we inquire, further, how religions grow, I think 
we are- forced to answer that they do not tend to grow 
together, as some suppose, and lose their identity in some 
characterless compromise of creeds, which might superfi- 
cially represent an “absolute” or a “ universal” religion ; 
but that they grow like trees in the forest, like shrubs and 
flowers in a field, each keeping its own quality, and matched 
in a perpetual struggle for existence, that the fittest may 
survive. 

I might illustrate this at great length from the conflict of 
faiths in history. I might show how some religions have 
been exterminated by the sword, like the dismal tribal 
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faiths of Canaan; how there have been attempted conquests, 
heroically beaten back, as when the Persian monotheism 
tried to subdue the idolatry of the Greeks; how Cross and 
Crescent fought two centuries together on the soil of Pales- 
tine, with never a truce that bartered a jot of either warrior 
creed; how Oriental faiths crept in, under the mask of that 
long battle, making the “heresies” which papal Rome tried 
to blot out in fire and blood; how the vanquished religion 
has again and again cropped out — as in Brittany, Bohemia, 
Bulgaria — under its old likeness, which had been thought 
to be quite destroyed; how indestructibly all types of Pa- 
ganism survive, under the thin veneer of conversion spread 
by Christian missionaries,— as, we are told, it is among many 
of the negroes of our Gulf States; how the modern Free- 
Religionist, who thinks himself emancipated from Christi- 
anity, carries its birthmark in every feature of his widening 
philanthropy and his enlarged intelligence. 

But the task would be too long for you orme. And I 
can only close by saying that, if we would know the law of 
life in anything, we have these three things to do: first, to 
see the fact for ourselves, and so come to know it as an ele- 
ment in our own experience; second, to ascertain as nearly 
as we can the exact type of growth in that particular form 
of life which comes nearest to ourselves; third, to accept 
the law, or the fact, as naturalists explain it to us, of that 
conflict of types which has wrought out the wonderful va- 
riety, wealth, and harmony of the living world we see. 
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HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 


No doubt the burning of a man for heresy is repugnant to our 
modern sense of right. But it is an invariable law that a man 
must be judged according to the light that he has had. The 
rightfulness or wrongfulness of any given act must be decided 
almost wholly by considerations of temperament, race, latitude, 
climate, epoch. Our question, then, is this: Did Calvin show a 
greater narrowness and cruelty than we should naturally expect 
a just manin those times to show? or, eliminating from his 
motives to the act which we are considering the spirit of his age, 
is there a sufficient residue of individual blame to call for our 
condemnation ? 

In Calvin’s time, Europe was convulsed by religious disturb- 
ances. Protestantism was struggling, tooth and nail, against 
cruel, unfair, ruthless foes, and its very existence was at stake. 
It was no time for rose-water religion, for the bandying of 
honeyed compliments between different sects, for feeding feeble, 
invertebrate souls upon those sugared lollipops of sentimentality 
which so many nowadays find sufficient for their spiritual nutri- 
ment. Strong minds were demanding strong meat, and were 
quarrelling over it like ravening wolves. The sword of the Spirit 
was seconded by the heretic-hunter’s sword of tempered steel. 

Calvin’s character seems to have been adapted for just such an 
age as this. He was an enthusiast of the extreme type, an in- 
tense, unwearying student, a fiery disputant, a keen logician, 
whose harsh, ascetic nature and imperious will stand out from 
the background of his unquestioned purity of life and upright- 
ness of character.” Great he would have been in any age or 
country. He lived a singularly unselfish life, averse from human 
pleasures, consecrated to a single cause, sustained by the fierce 
joy of intellectual conflict and of spiritual and temporal con- 
quest. 

Servetus was almost as intense a thinker and unsparing a 
worker as was his great opponent. His life was spent-in pro- 
found study, in writing weighty books, in carrying on religious 
disputations; and we have no reason to doubt that he was as 
sincere a man and as worthy of respect as was Calvin. His 
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audacity was something surprising, and even those who regard 
him as a dangerous fanatic cannot help admiring the breezy 
boldness of the man. While Europe was rocking with the strug- 
gle of Catholics and Protestants, he did not hesitate to put forth 
his most heretical work, Restitutio Christianismi, like a frail 
skiff between two grinding ice-floes, although he must have 
known that both parties would regard him as a common foe. 
Constant and deadly peril does not seem to have lessened this 
bumptious audacity. Who but he, having been condemned to 
the stake by one party, and having narrowly escaped with his 
life, would have proceeded nonchalantly to put himself in the 
power of an opposite but equally hostile party, and to expose 
himself to a reiteration of the sentence, and this time to its mer- 
ciless fulfilment? ‘There was in his character a curious display 
of sang-froid, a dash of mockery, that make him unique as a 
reformer; and it was this light touch of half-cynical scorn —as 
inexplicable to Calvin, and as exasperating as a tickling straw 
would be, introduced between the harness-joints of a grim, dead- 
in-earnest warrior — which finally brought Servetus to the stake. 

During Calvin’s first sojourn in Paris, he disputed somewhat at 
length with Servetus, at the solicitation of the latter, upon relig- 
ious subjects, and expressed a desire to meet him in a public 
argument. The troubled state of the time made this impractica- 
ble. Soon afterwards, Calvin was driven from Paris for intro- 
ducing the heresy of “Justification by Faith” into the Sorbonne. 
At this time, he probably felt no hatred toward Servetus, except 
such as he felt justified in indulging towards all “enemies of 
God”; i.e., those whose conceptions of God were different from 
his own. The‘ two separated and went their different ways. 
Each met with great vicissitudes; and nothing seemed less likely 
than that, flung far apart by circumstances, they would one day 
come into fierce collision, to the mortal hurt of one and the end- 
less shame of the other. Nor is it at all probable that such a 
collision would have taken place, had it not been for the strange 


itching that Servetus seems to have felt to get as near Calvin ~ 


as he could, and irritate him as much as possible. Calvin was 
busily engaged in ruling .Geneva, both spiritually and tempo- 
rally; Servetus was comfortably established in Vienne. There 
was nothing to excite them against each other. But no sooner 
did Servetus finish his Zestitutio (1546) than he sent a copy to 
his old-time opponent, challenged his criticism, and opened afresh 
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the dispute between-them. To avoid needless repetition, Calvin 
sent Servetus a copy of his Jnstitutes, which the latter in due 
time returned, copiously and insultingly annotated. “There is 
not a page of it,” says Calvin, elegantly, “that is not covered 
with his vomit.” 

For my own part, I am inclined to attach to this affair of the 
book much more importance than is ascribed to it in any of the 
accounts which we have consulted. I believe that it was the 
principal thing which added the intense personal hatred to Cal- 
vin’s feelings towards his critic. From that moment, his whole 
animus changes. The heresy of Servetus suddenly looms up to 
gigantic proportions, and calls for the hottest wrath of heaven. 
Calvin’s fierce, imperious self-love was one of the strongest traits 
of his character. He could brook anything better than a slight 
to himself, the messenger of God. He wrote at once to Farel 
a letter, still extant, in which he plainly intimates that, if he can 
get Servetus into his power, it will go hard with him. His zeal 
carried him further, and in 1553 he denounced Servetus to the 
Catholic anthorities of Vienne, betrayed his identity, and fur- 
nished proof against him. Servetus was arrested, tried, and sen- 
tenced to be burned alive. But the authorities of Vienne had 
not the white-hot wrath of the Genevan to urge them on, and 
they suffered the heretic to slip through their fingers. Led by 
what stultification we know not, he betook himself almost imme- 
diately to Geneva, purposing, it is said, to proceed soon to Italy. 
He was discovered and arrested. He was in Calvin’s power now. 
His hour had come. 

Calvin, by reason of his masterly ability and his iron will, was 
well-nigh absolute in his sway over the people of Geneva, He 
furnished evidence against Servetus, and threw all his weight 
against him. The latter seems to have had as fair a trial as any 
heretic could expect in those times, but the result of it was a 
foregone conclusion. He was found guilty of heretical blas- 
phemy, and sentenced to be burned alive. For a moment, over- 
whelmed by his fate, the unhappy wretch gave way to groans, 
sobs, and cries of terror. But he soon recovered himself, and 
thenceforth his fortitude was remarkable. 

The details of the execution are sickening. After half an 
hour of agony, the victim died, reaffirming his heresy with his 
latest breath. Calvin seems to have contemplated the deed with 
great complacency, and the next work to which he turned ‘his 
attention was a book in defence of the burning of heretics. 
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We desire to render simple justice to John Calvin. We 
believe that he had a morbid and warped nature, which dis- 
torted his vision, especially where religious matters were con- 
cerned. He held beliefs as little like the sweet, simple gospel of 
Jesus as a fierce and devastating conflagration is like the bright 
sunshine and the balmy breath of heaven. We will recite 
against him a few facts that seem established with reasonable 
certainty: his anger against Servetus received a sudden and 
remarkable impetus from the insults offered the Jnstitutes ; he 
announced immediately thereafter his intention of taking ven- 
geance, if chance offered; he betrayed Servetus to a hostile 
religious party which Calvin had long called the Anti-christ, and 
whose right to punish heretics he had most explicitly denied; he 
seized a man over whom he had no jurisdiction, an alien passing 
through the city, tried him for a crime not committed in that 
province, before a tribunal that had no power to act in such a 
case, and had him sentenced to a punishment which had more 
than twenty years before been erased from the statute-books of 
Geneva; he showed throughout a personal heat and acrimony 
against the insulter of his book that he had never shown against 
any other of the innumerable heretics by whom he was sur- 
rounded. We are quite unable to believe that his zeal was 
wholly impersonal. It seems to breathe malevolence. He made 
no effort to shirk the responsibility of his deed. 

Perhaps, after all, the worst that can be said against Calvin is 
that he was a frail human being; like the rest of men, that he 
was greatly tempted, and that he fell into grievous sin. He 
lived in a terrible age. He had suffered greatly for what he held 
to be the truth. .He had been hunted like a wild beast from city 
to city, and he was surrounded by those who thirsted for his 
blood. His feeble body had long been racked by acute disease, 
until life was a martyrdom. His digestion was ruined. He 
lived in a hot, morbid, unreal state of excitement and fanaticism, 
and the gibes of Servetus rasped his nerves quite unendurably. 

We need not rehearse any dismal platitudes about the strange 
way in which men confound their own wills with the will of 
God. Calvin voluntarily and deliberately flung a great blot upon 
his white life, and he must take the consequences of the act in 
the candid opinions of the world. ; 

Artaur Marx Cummines, 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE HEBREWS IN EGYPT AND THE EXODUS.* 


No historian of the Jews has yet so treated the real or seeming 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the Biblical account of the 
Hebrews in Egypt, the Exodus, and the conquest of Canaan, as 
to produce a narrative which compels the assent of the thought- 
ful reader. Until this be done, it is “mere vanity and chase of 
the wind,” as Kohelet says, to abuse Baker Greene, Wellhausen, 
Renan, and the many other writers who see in all that account 
no more than a sort of romance founded upon a very small mod- 
icum of fact. The old modes of meeting the theories and 
hypotheses of this class of critics and historians have been 
weighed in the balance, ever and over again, and found wanting. 
Discordant as their theories are, each effects something towards 
destroying the authority of the Hebrew records. 

“The philosophy of one age,” said Dr. Walker, “is the com- 
mon sense of another,”—a dictum equally true in science and 
history. Who thinks now of disputing the undulatory theory 
of light? Henry Ware, Jr., discussed and doubted the literal 
interpretation of the six days of creation as a question of science : 
no one gives it a thought now. At the present rate of progress, 
how long will it be before the doubts of the new school of Bib- 
lical criticism — now as vehemently denounced as were Dr. 
Young’s scientific and Dr. Ware’s religious heresies — will crys- 
tallize into the general opinion of scholars, and finally become the 
common sense of Bible readers? 

The Hebrew record can no longer be defended on the old lines. | 
It would seem, therefore, that any new mode of defence (not 
absurd on the face of it) is at least worth a hearing; and it is 
proposed in this Essay to give the outlines of a narrative of 
events from Joseph to the death of Moses from an entirely new 
point of view, in the belief that the record can be vindicated to 
an extent little dreamed of by the adherents of the new school. 

It is obvious that, where no new sources of information have 
been discovered, no new history can be written, unless its author’s 


* Introductory to an unpublished Essay attempting an historical reconstruction of 
the Exodus on the basis of the Egyptian and Hebrew records. 
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views of the old authorities are more or less novel and individual. 
In the present case, this is very decidedly so; to such an extent, 
in fact, that it would be folly for the writer to present his nar- 
rative for consideration and criticism without some preliminary 
discussion of the scope, purpose, and character of his authorities. 

These, save some few traditions preserved by Josephus and 
others, are but two in number: — 

1. The Old Testament to the days of Samuel. 

2. Egyptian inscriptions and papyri. 

Middleton, in the preface to his Free Inquiry, remarks, “I 
look upon the discovery of anything which is true as a valuable 
acquisition to society, which cannot possibly hurt or abstract the 
good effect of any other truth whatsoever; for they all partake 
of one common essence and necessarily coincide with each other, 
and like the drops of rain, which fall separately into the river, 
mix themselves at once with the stream, and strengthen the gen- 
eral current.” If both the Egyptian and the Hebrew records be 
substantially true, they partake of this common essence, and 
coincide with each other; and any work based upon them is 
authentic only to the degree in which it shows this coincidence. 
It is confidently affirmed that no work yet published bears this 
test. 

The Egyptian records may be dismissed with a paragraph. 
They are extremely vain-glorious memorials of the acts of the 
Pharaohs, their ministers and generals, but undisputed statements 
of fact. Brugsch’s collection of them —though the minimum 
of assent be granted to his theories and hypotheses, and though 
many of his translations be disputed by other Egyptologists — is 
sufficiently ample and correct for our purpose. 

The Hebrew record cannot be so easily dismissed. The Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch had gradually become and had — 
Jong been an article of universal faith, when a doubt as to cer- 
tain passages in Genesis was expressed by a learned Jew of the 
eleventh century. A succession of Jewish scholars, during the 
next centuries, pointed out other passages in the Pentateuch as 
being also doubtful; but Astruc’s hypothesis (1753) of Eloistie 
and Yahvistic manuscripts gave the question a new direction and — 
importance. Graetz’s learned, eloquent, energetic protest and 
argument against it (1875) produced little effect in Germany, as 
the latest histories of the Jews prove,—Justi (1884) and Kittel 
(1888) for instances; nor has the opposition to it in England and 
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the United States availed, as the lectures of Professor Robert- 
son Smith, for instance, show. Graetz has recently, in a single 
short article, punctured and dissipated the Wellhausen and 
Renan bubbles as effectually as if he had filled a volume. When 
the heart is pierced, it is superfluous to mangle the corpse. 

Citations made by the earliest prophets prove the existence in 
their days of certain ancient writings that have come down to 
us. In fact, the existence of “schools of the prophets” from 
Samuel to Isaiah presupposes this; and, if the chronicler may be 
trusted, there was a Sepher torah Yaveh in the time of King 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chronicles xvii. 9). But that this was the Penta- 
teuch, or its first four books, or Deuteronomy, as we have them, 
not even Graetz has convincingly shown. It is, however, by no 
means sufficient to have reasonable proof that something of the 
kind existed so early as the time of Samuel. At least, the strong 
probability must be made evident that the Books of Exodus and 
Numbers are based upon records actually or nearly contemporary 
with the events narrated, or an entirely new solution of the old 
exodus problem may fall as dead as the late Baker Greene’s elabo- 
rate volume upon it. 

The first verse of Deuteronomy states that the three preced- 
ing books contain the “ words ”— i.e., the “laws, commandments, 
and judgments ”— of Moses during the forty years since leaving 
Egypt, delivered at the places named; and verse 3 affirms that 
the discourses which follow are a digest of the same by Moses 
himself. The truth of this statement, though supported by many 
parallel passages, is the subject of heated controversy. The argu- 
ments against it, which have accumulated through a long series 
of years, are admirably put by Professor Robertson Smith in his 
lectures; and those for it are given at large by Dr. Bissell in his 
“Pentateuch.” To them the reader is referred. 

Assuming the record to be authentic, the new nation under the 
constitution ordained by Moses was a federal republic, composed 
of ten tribes and two half-tribes of “children of Israel,” the in- 
dependence of each being so jealously guarded that intermar- 
riage was forbidden,* and after the Conquest the limits of the 
territory of each were accurately determined and established. I 
find no hint, down to the end of Numbers, that any possible 
change in this constitution ever entered the mind of the law- 


*See the case of Zelophehad’s daughters, Numbers xxvii. and xxxvi. 
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giver. And we are to believe that he — finding time amid all 
his cares and responsibilities to make that noble digest of his 
statutes and laws, Deuteronomy — put the axe at the very root 
of his own system (Deuteronomy xvii.) by sanctioning monarchy, 
and, therefore, the final, inevitable disappearance of the tribal 
organization! It is incredible. 

By Deuteronomy xii., after the Conquest a place was to be 
chosen by Yaveh “to put his name there,” where alone sacrifices 
were to be offered. Robertson Smith argues at length that this 
(if an old law) was utterly ignored until the reforms of Hezekiah. 
To an unprejudiced reader of Kings and Chronicles, the fact is 
patent. Jehoash, Amaziah, Uzziah, and Jotham, all “did that 
which was right in the eyes of Yaveh. Howbeit, the high places 
were not taken away; the people still sacrificed and burned 
incense in the high places.” The significance of this record, 
repeated in the same words, is that those high places were 
shrines of Yaveh. Hence the chronicler makes the iniquity of 
Ahaz to culminate in this: “And in every several city of Judah 
he made high places to burn incense unto other gods, and pro- 
voked to anger Yaveh, the Eloi of his fathers.” If Deuteronomy 
was really the work of Moses, how could its twelfth chapter have 
remained a dead letter fully two hundred and seventy-five years 
after the dedication of Solomon’s temple? 

The passage in Isaiah beginning, “For unto us a child is 


born”; and that of the unknown author in the last chapters of - 


Zechariah, “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion,’— attest the 
confident hopes which the great Yahvists in the evil days of Ahaz 
cherished in the virtues and talents of the crown prince, Heze- 
kiah. From a thoughtful perusal of what is preserved of his 
history in Kings, Chronicles, and Isaiah, certain facts are as man- 
ifest by inference as if distinctly stated : — 

That his religious bias was derived from the example and, 
doubtless, instruction of his grandfather Jotham, whom he was 
old enough to remember ; 

That this brought him into intimate relations with Isaiah, 
Micah, and the other Yahvist leaders, under whose influence he 
grew up to manhood; 

That they impressed upon his mind the absolute necessity of 
reforms amounting to a new constitution of the public religious 
service ; 

That the plans of these reforms were substantially digested 
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and determined during the reign of Ahaz, and only awaited his 
decease to be put in execution. 

The greatest of the proposed innovations, and the most difficult 
of execution, was one which for both religious and political rea- 
sons was held to be indispensable as the basis for others, and for 
which the prophets prepared the minds of the people by de- 
nouncing the substitution of sacrifices, oblations, and incense for 
clean hands and pure hearts, for ceasing to do evil and learning 
to do well; and Isaiah especially, by his eulogies of Zion, whence 
should go forth the law and the word of Yaveh and which 
Yaveh Zebaoth should personally defend. This was, the re- 
moval of all shrines, altars, and high places except in the temple 
at Jerusalem, to which sacrifice should be rigidly restricted ; and 
provision for the support of the priests and Levites there, who 
alone were to perform the rite. Under the direction of the 
prophets,* a magnificent ritual was introduced. After the fall of 
the Northern kingdom, Hezekiah invited the remnant of that 
people to Jerusalem, to join in keeping the Passover with all 
possible pomp and ceremony. The Yahvists came; and, roused 
to enthusiasm by a festival doubled in length to fourteen days, 
“all Israel that were present went out to the cities of Judah and © 
brake in pieces the pillars and hewed down the Asherim, and 
brake down the high places and the altars out of all Judah and 
Benjamin, in Ephraim also and Manasseh, until they had de- 
stroyed them all.” f 

Chapters xxix.—xxxi. of 2 Chronicles are the key to the problem 
of Deuteronomy. They read throughout as a record of novelties 
and innovations, of a new constitution of the temple service. 
Deuteronomy contains precisely those “statutes and command- 
ments”——some of them found nowhere else — which correspond 
to the novelties and innovations; and, moreover, it sanctions the 
Monarchy. If the priest-code in it does not in all points corre- 
spond exactly to the account of the reforms in Chronicles, it is 
not surprising; for experience must have proved the necessity 
of modifications in the original plans. 

Adopting what seems the most reasonable of the differing 
versions of Deuteronomy xvii. 18, two copies” of Deuteronomy ¢ 
were to be made, one for the temple and one for the king,—an 


*2 Chronicles xxix, 25, + 2 Chronicles xxxi. 1. 
+ Both the Septuagint and the Vulgate introduce the name into the verse. 
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injunction that precludes the notion that the book was already an 
integral part of a Pentateuch long since used as a text-book in 
the colleges of the prophets. Hezekiah’s premature death, and 
the full control which the “ princes” obtained over his young son 
Manasseh, prevented the reforms from taking root. No doubt the 
king’s copy of the new law was destroyed, and the temple copy 
was only saved by hiding it. The tradition of its existence of 
course remained with the priests and Levites, whose condition 
its statutes so immensely improved. Hence, seventy-five years 
after the decease of Hezekiah, when Hilkiah discovered the roll, 
he said to Shaphan (2 Kings xxii. 8), “I have found the book 
of the law in the house of Yaveh,” obviously not a copy of the 
torah used in the colleges, whatever that was. 

Ezekiel, early in the Captivity, wrote a priests’ code for the 
future new temple. If he held Deuteronomy for the work of 
Moses, how dared he differ from it? and not only he, but the 
compilers or editors of Leviticus? The inference is that in their 
time the truth in regard to the book had not been lost. “A cen- 
tury after Nehemiah’s energetic action at Jerusalem, the chroni- 
cler states that the roll found by Hilkiah was “by the hand of 
Moses.”* But his object and purpose were an apology for the 
Davidian kings, and the restoration of the Monarchy under a 
descendant of Zerubbabel, whose genealogy, to the seventh gener- 
ation at Babylon in his own day, he gives (1 Chronicles iii. 15-19). 
Kittel is of opinion (p. 58). that “a Yahvist prophetic man 
wrote the book, being incited thereto by Hezekiah’s attempt at 
reform and Manasseh’s idolatry,” in the reign of the latter; but 
his reasons are not convincing. Robertson Smith rather sup- 
ports Kittel, by citing passages from Isaiah in proof that the 
book “ was not known to that prophet, and the reforms of Heze- 
kiah cannot have been based upon it,” overlooking the fact that 
those passages were written in the last year of King Ahaz.f 
Citations may be made from the writings of American statesmen 
of the Revolution quite inconsistent with the United States Con- 
stitution, which they afterwards framed and established. Pre- 
cisely so Isaiah may have sanctioned a plurality of altars and 
the erection of maggeba under Ahaz, which experience under 
Hezekiah utterly forbade. The conclusion appears to me un- 
avoidable that Hezekiah supplemented his great work of reform 


*2 Chronicles xxxiy. 14, + Isaiah xiv, 28. 
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by causing that noble digest of both the old laws and the new to 
be made, known as the Second Law. Except as to the Monarchy 
it is throughout Mosaic in spirit, and is in the form of discourses 
by Moses, as Plato’s Republic some three centuries later is in the 
form of a discourse by Socrates, 

Assuming that unprejudiced common sense is right in reject- 
ing the new hypothesis, that the books which precede Deuter- 
onomy are substantially a later amplification of its contents, the 
question arises, Is Deuteronomy a digest of these books as we 
have them? If not, like the citations and allusions of the older 
prophets, it is strong evidence of the existence of writings 
belonging in the period of the Exodus. If yes, then those books 
were not compiled, but simply edited in Babylon, as a part of 
the great book or Roll of the law and (historic) prophets.* 

To decide which, we must look a little into the history, 
scope, and purposes of that Roll. It consisted of what is now 
divided into the books Genesis to 2 Kings, inclusive, excluding 
Ruth, which has never been included in “the law and prophets” 
in the Hebrew Bible, and Deuteronomy, which not only contains 
matter utterly opposed to a leading purpose of the compilers, 
but was obviously at a later period thrust into the roll, between 
the two closing paragraphs of Numbers; namely, a verse that 
refers to all the preceding laws from Sinai onward (Numbers 
xxxvi, 13) and the notice of the death of Moses (Deuteronomy 
xxxiv.), without which Numbers is incomplete. In this book, 
after the warning of his approaching death,{ time is given Moses 
to appoint his successor and close up the business of his adminis- 
tration; but in Deuteronomy there is nothing between the warn- 
ing and his death on the same day but the blessing “ wherewith 
he blessed the children of Israel.” The point, however, is not 
of much importance here, as it only indirectly bears upon the 
present topic,—the history, scope, and purposes of the book or 
roll compiled at Babylon. 

Conquered peoples were deported by the Egyptian Pharaohs 
as slaves; by the Assyrian and Babylonian kings as colonists, 
who retained their movable property, and in their new homes 
very frequently became wealthy communities. After the fall of 
Samaria, Shalmaneser colonized the remnant in Assyria; and, 
after the fall of Nineveh, a part of this remnant ‘was again 


*See Nehemiah viii, 1-8, 18, {Numbers xxvii, 12-14, 18-23, 
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deported, to aid in filling the vast space (fifteen miles square) 
included within the walls of Babylon, whither also, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, the remnant of Judah was taken. Thus remnants 
of both the Hebrew kingdoms were brought together, and formed 
a colony upon the Wehar-Kebar, the great canal that crossed the 
city from the Tigris to the Euphrates. From the statistics of 
the captives* and of the returning Exiles,t it has been com- 
puted that this colony numbered some 200,000 Judeans and per- 
haps 50,000 from the Ten Tribes. Tribal distinctions were of 
course lost,— at all events, in the old sense; but there was other- 
wise little or no change in their civil organization. A descendant 
of David, with the title Prince of the Exile (Resch-Galuta), was 
the head, and remained so for some ten centuries; but his power 
was almost null, for in fact here, as before in Jerusalem, the 
royal Major-domo and the princes were the real rulers,—the 
scornful men who made the treaty with Egypt.t 

The denunciations of the princes by the prophets cover all the 
period from King Jotham to the end of the Captivity. In exile 
the princes had lost nothing of their greed and rapacity, and still 
held to their idolatry and the filthy Astarte worship. The 
breach between them and the Yahvists was irreparable; and 
they must have instigated the bitter persecution of the latter 
under Nabonad, just before the successful invasion of Cyrus. 
For the Yahvists could have given the king no just cause of com- 
plaint, having followed the advice of Jeremiah,§ and built houses, 
planted gardens, encouraged marriage, and sought the peace of 
the city. The denial of their petitions to be allowed to return 
to Judea, and the subsequent persecution, taught them to rest 
their hope upon the “kings of the Medes.” | Though Deutero- 
Isaiah warns the Jews against adopting the Persian doctrine of a 
God of Light and a God of Darkness,{[ in other respects there 
was sufficient common ground in the religion of the Yahvists and 
Cyrus to win his favor for their party, even if he had not been 
aided by them in his conquest, and had not come under the in- 
fluence of Hebrew eunuchs,** both of which are probable. 

Isaiah’s figure of a shoot from the root of Jesse, under whom 
the remnant of the Jews, then besieged in Jerusalem by Sen- 


*2 Kings xxiv.; Jeremiah i., ii. 28-30. + Ezra and Nehemiah’s lists, 
+ Isaiah xxii. 15 seg. ; xxviii, 14; xxx. 1-4. § Jeremiah xxix, 
|| Jeremiah 1. 33; li. 11. { Isaiah xlv. 


*2 Kings xx, 18; Isaiah xxxix. 7; lvi. 3, 4. 
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nacherib, should again “take root downward and bear fruit up- 
ward,” was adopted by Jeremiah in predicting the revival of the 
Davidian kingdom after the Captivity. Ezekiel, also, in the 
twenty-fifth year of the Exile, supposed that the head of the new 
commonwealth would be of the line of David, though not as king, 
but prince (Wasii). When Zerubbabel led the first party from 
Babylon to repeople Jerusalem and its little territory,— only 
about twenty miles square,—both Haggai and Zechariah ac- 
cepted him as the promised “shoot,” although the government 
was really dual, Joshua, the high priest, being the head of the 
spiritual power. The Yahvists soon perceived that this could not 
last; the friction between the two heads of the commonwealth 
was too great; the constitution must be either that of the old 
monarchy or of the still older theocratic republic; but the experi- 
ence of centuries proved that under the monarchy the reformed 
and pure Judaism urged by the prophets was hopeless. The 
turning-point was the decisive act of Zechariah, when he placed 
the golden crown upon the head of Joshua, saying, “ Behold the 
man, whose name is the Shoot!” (Zechariah vi. 11, 12.) 

The literature of the two kingdoms — historic, prophetic, poetic, 
— collected in Babylon was richer than any one imagines who 
has not looked into the matter. There were the torahs of the 
schools, and Deuteronomy, of course; the royal year-books of 
both kingdoms; Joshua and Judges, or rather, the manuscripts 
from which they were compiled; histories of Elijah and Elisha; 
the “book of Samuel the seer, of Nathan the prophet, and Gad 
the seer,” giving “the acts of David”; “the book of the acts of 
Solomon”; “the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite”; “the 
visions of Iddo the seer”; “the commentary of the prophet 
Iddo”; “the book of Iddo the seer concerning genealogies” ; 
the books of Shemaiah the prophet, of Jehu, son of Hanani; 
“acts of Uzziah written by Isaiah”; all the pre-Exilian prophets 
now extant; aroll of war-songs or ballads (“book of Jasher”), a 
collection of psalms, another of proverbs, both augmented in the 
time of Hezekiah,— the nuclei of the present books. The exist- 
ence of these writings we happen to know. How many not 
known may have perished with so many of those named! 

All ancient civilizations have left each its own artistic expres- 
sion and monument: the Hebrew, in its still unrivalled religious 
poetry. From the advent in Egypt to the days of Solomon, the 
Israelites had had no occasion for architecture, or for its then 
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merely accessory arts, sculpture and painting. When the artistic 
sense was awakened and sought expression, poetry was the 
medium, all the more because art then was the servant of 
religion, and the Hebrew was forbidden to make any material 
representation of the Deity. Hence the earlier psalmists and 
prophets had cultivated the art of poetic expression almost to 
perfection; and now, during the seventy years’ captivity, the 
glorious additions to the national literature were for the most 
part in poetic form. After the death of Jeremiah, his disciple 
and scribe, Baruch, made his way from Egypt to Babylon, and 
there edited his master’s prophecies with historic notes. Eze- 
kiel, Haggai, Zechariah, Deutero-Isaiah, and (somewhat later) 
Malachi followed. Many of the finest psalms are of this period. 
Ruth is now well understood to have been written as a touching 
protest against the merciless “purification of the sons of Levi,” 
by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The noblest purely literary monument of the Captivity is one 
of the great poems of all ages, Job. What wonder that the 
Yahvists had begun to despair? In spite of covenants and prom- 
ises, not one of them then living could remember a time when it 
had been well with them; and now their Resch-Galuta and their 
cruel and rapacious princes were favored courtiers of the kings of 
Babylon. They still saw “the wicked in great power and spread- 
ing himself like the green tree in its native soil”; while upon 
them fell all those sufferings and sorrows which from olden time 
had been proclaimed to be the penalties of transgression. Had 
not Yaveh “perverted judgment and the Almighty perverted 
justice”? The poem denies nothing, explains nothing. Its 
moralis: Lose neither faith nor hope, for man cannot measure 
nor comprehend Deity; but shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right? The author was evidently personally acquainted with 
both Egypt and Chaldea. Could the groundwork of the poem 
have been discussions of the great problem between Jeremiah 
and Baruch during those last sad years in Egypt? But there 
are passages in Deutero-Isaiah strikingly similar to others in Job. 
Did he imitate, or copy, or was he the writer of both? 

But the great work of the period was that folk’s-book, which 
directly and indirectly has brought more weal and woe to man- 
kind than all other books together, and which, from the charming ~ 
narratives scattered lavishly through it, is still, twenty-five cen- 
turies later, a folk’s-book, and that, too, in all written languages. 
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The vicissitudes to which this great Roll was exposed, during the 
two thousand years of its existence in manuscript, account for 
many obscurities and inconsistencies; but others are obviously 
such as would arise from its being compiled in haste, by more 
than one compiler, and to meet a sudden emergency or neces- 
sity. 

Had the little colony under Zerubbabel not disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of the Yahvists, the Monarchy might in 
time have been restored in the line of David, as so many antic- 
ipated, and Deuteronomy have remained the embodied Law. 
This was not the case; and the minds of the people had to be pre- 
pared for the restoration of the ancient theocratic republic. To 
this end, a new edition of the moral, religious, and ceremonial 
laws, embodying both the old and the new,— the “revised stat- 
utes,” to use a modern term,—in a form specially adapted for 
reading in the public assemblies, and which henceforth should be 
the supreme law (as indeed it became), was a necessity. That 
this revised code was the work of Ezra or any one man is not 
credible; though, doubtless, he had a leading part in compiling it. 
Presented in a popular form, with interesting introductions and 
notes scattered throughout, still it is so complete and well 
ordered, and upon it so much depended, that there can hardly 
be a doubt of its having been the subject of profound study and 
deliberate consideration on the part of the leading Yahvists. In 
it are no indications of haste. Chapter xxvi. of Leviticus is so 
eminently adapted to the condition of the Jews then in Babylon, 
and so perfect a close to the code, as to suggest that it was origi- 
nally the end; the more so, because the next chapter reads like a 
statute afterwards added to meet cases which had arisen in 
Judea... 

Another observation may find place here. Even if we did not 
know when the divisions of the books into chapters and verses 
were made, the work. is so clumsily done that no reader with a 
modicum of critical sense would attribute it to the original 
authors or compilers.. For the like reason,—there being no evi- 
dence whatever to the contrary,— we must hold the division of 
the great Roll into books to have been made at a later period, 
very probably at the time when Deuteronomy was so awkwardly 
thrust into its present place. Assuming that the continuation of 
the Roll from Leviticus xxvi. onward was an after-thought, to 
meet the emergency caused by the inefliciency of Zerubbabel and 
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the wretched condition of affairs at Jerusalem, and that the Roll 
was completed as one continuous whole (not divided into books), 
many perplexities disappear. These are, however, but sugges- 
tions. 

The natural divisions are: 1. The Introduction, extending to 
the advent of Jacob in Egypt; 2. The Exodus, Law, ete., to the 
death of Moses; 3. The Conquest of Canaan and subsequent 
events to the Monarchy; 4. The Monarchy from Saul to its ex- 
tinction under Zedekiah. Neither of these parts is, or was in- 
tended to be, strictly history. Even the books of the Kings are, 
for the most part, but sketches, just sufficient to preserve chron- 
ological order, to introduce the striking narratives of the great 
prophets, and to teach certain lessons,— of which hereafter. The 
work, as a whole, is torah,—“ instruction,” — ethical in intent 
and substance, prepared for the Jews of that particular time; the 
history contained in it being fragmentary and far from complete. 

In the introduction — besides the great general lesson taught 
in the stories of Adam, Cain, the Flood, the Cities of the 
Plain, and the like, that crime meets due punishment — there is 
one specially intended for the Exiles weeping for Zion by the 
waters of Babylon. It is this: that they by birth or adoption 
were that “seed of Abraham” in whom all the nations of the 
earth were yet to be blessed, descended from Seth, Enoch, the 
beloved of Elohim, Noah, with whom Elohim made the first 
covenant, Shem, the first-born of Noah, Abraham, party to the 
second divine covenant, and Jacob, with whom that covenant 
was renewed; and not only of all races and peoples thus the 
most illustrious in descent, but exalted above all by the glory of 
primogeniture, as the first-born of Yaveh (Exodus iv. 22). This 
astonishing appeal to national and personal pride — ever since 
read in synagogue and temple, and taught to every child of the 
Hebrews in all the lands of their dispersion — begat a trust and 
faith in their God which have preserved that people from de- 
struction under persecutions from pagan, Christian, and Moslem 
more horribly cruel and longer continued than were ever inflicted 
upon any other race of mankind. 

The second division of the great Roll—the lessons of which 
are in the main obvious enough — presents one point which 
seems to have attracted little or no attention. Jacob joined ~ 
Joseph as a wealthy and powerful independent chief, or sheik, 
and as such had a “possession” given him outside of Egypt 
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proper. Upon his death, his sons, the brothers of the all-power- 
ful minister, became each a sheik, prince, or head of a tribe. In 
Exodus i. 6, Joseph and all that generation die, and these princes 
disappear. Then follow the short notice of the oppression and 
the story of Moses. Now mark this: it is the people of the 
children of Israel that multiply and sigh under hard bondage; 
Moses and Aaron assemble the elders of the children of Israel; 
to these elders are imparted the instructions concerning the Pass- 
over; the rulers of the congregation consult Moses about the 
manna; in the presence of the elders of Israel, water is obtained 
at Horeb; able men of all Israel are made judges and peace 
officers at Rephidim ; at Sinai Moses speaks to the elders of the 
people; and, throughout Exodus and Leviticus, it is always the 
people, the congregation, the children of Israel and their elders, 
who appear in the historical notices. There is hardly an allu- 
sion to the tribes and their princely heads. 

I appeal to every reader if, after perusing Exodus and toiling 
through Leviticus, it is not with a feeling of surprise and a sense 
of incongruity that, in resuming the narrative of events at Sinai 
in the first chapter of Numbers, he finds the census-takers, and 
in other chapters the generals of the tribes, the men sent to re- 
connoitre Canaan, and the commission to divide the conquered 
territory, are all “ princes,” heads of tribes and their fathers’ 
houses. Is it not significant of something needing explanation 
that, in Exodus v., the children of Israel are “scattered abroad 
throughout all the land of Egypt to gather stubble,” and in Num- 
bers vii., fourteen months later, the “ princes” make such lavish 
offerings at the dedication of the tabernacle? that, from Num- 
bers xxxiy. to the dedication of Solomon’s Temple, these princes 
appear but once (in Joshua. xxii. on the mission to the trans-Jor- 
dan tribes), although the chronicler, drawing from the same 
sources, finds them in full power and influence in the reign of 
David? 

The simple facts are that there is a volume of lost history here, 
which came within the scope of neither Deuteronomy nor the 
great roll; that there is a strongly marked distinction kept up 
in the roll between the “people” and their elders on the one 
hand and the “houses” of Jacob’s posterity with their princes 
and heads on the other; that, throughout Exodus and Leviticus, 
the latter are simply ignored, not being essential to the work in 
hand; that in Numbers notices of them are required to spin the 
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slender thread of history; and that these notices bring out promi- 
nently the contrast between the princes of the Exodus and those 
of the Monarchy, so energetically denounced by the prophets, 
while the story of the profuse offerings to the tabernacle pre- 
sented a noble example to the wealthy Jews in Babylon to fol- 
low in their gifts to the new temple. 

In Numbers there are strong indications of hasty compilation, 
such as a repetition of the stories of the quails, and water from 
the rock, already given in Exodus, and the case of Zelophehad’s 
daughters, twice given,— all presenting just those differences in 
dates and minor circumstances that would appear if copied from 
various transcriptions of the originals, somewhat carelessly made 
for the prophets’ schools. This book alone clearly demonstrates 
that the Pentateuch was neither the work of Moses nor a late 
amplification of hints found in Deuteronomy. 

We turn now to Joshua and Judges. 

The few Yahvists of the remnant of the Ten Tribes had be- 
come amalgamated with the Judeans, partly in the time of Heze- 
kiah, partly at Babylon. The bulk of the Exiles was of the tribes 
Judah and Benjamin. The compilers of Joshua, therefore, con- 
fine their details of the Conquest to the territories of the later 


Judean kingdom, hardly a third of the whole, and pass over the — 


rest with a mere enumeration of the petty kings destroyed,— the 
strongest possible circumstantial evidence that the book, as such, 
did not previously exist, and is a compilation from ancient docu- 
ments. So, too, of Judges, the story of Deborah, Gideon, and 
Abimelech excepted, all the detailed accounts of the deliverers 
are confined to those whose sphere of action was the later Ju- 
dean territory; and the same inference is obvious. The book 
incidentally yields evidence of another important fact. The dis- 
gusting tale in the last three chapters is fictitious; and, if it were 


not so, its malignant libel upon the Benjamites could not have ~ 


been revived in Babylon and made part of the great Roll for 


public reading at the moment when concord was a sine gud non | 


with the Yahvists. That it now has a place in it is another 

proof of a subsequent redaction of the Roll, when it was divided 

into books, and Deuteronomy was so clumsily thrust into it. 
Proceeding to Samuel and Kings, we find that the periods 


covered by the activity of Samuel, Nathan, Gad, Elijah, Elisha, — 


and Isaiah occupy three-fourths of these books, although the 
annals of both kingdoms through five centuries are epitomized. 
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The compiler was not writing history, but, terribly in earnest, 
was framing an arraignment of the Monarchy, which never was 
nor could be answered; for the feeble reply of the chronicler, 
long afterwards, was no answer. 

The thousand and one attempts made in the interest of dogma 
to reconcile passages in the prophets which originally related 
solely to the question, Monarchy or republic? are all “ vanity 
and a chase of the wind.” The compilers and the Exile-prophets 
guarded against any possible misconception of their intent and 
purpose on the part of their contemporaries, however strangely 
later generations have misunderstood them. The compilers taught 
historically precisely what the prophets taught categorically and 
psalmists sang : — 

1. “Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man in 
whom there is no help” (Psalm exlvi.), for Yaveh is the true and 
only “King of Jacob.” All the promises and exuberant joy and 
triumph of Deutero-Isaiah (xl. seg.) depend from this postulate. 

2. By Nehemiah ix. 30, Jeremiah vii. 25, the ancient prophets, 
as interpreters of Yaveh’s will, were the real guides and guardians 
of the State; and Zechariah (viii. 9) puts the then present gener- 
ation of seers, “ which were in the day when the foundation of 
the house of the Lord of hosts was laid,” the (new) temple, upon 
an equality with them. 

3. Monarchy was from the beginning, as now, needless; for 
Yaveh, when he punished the transgression of a tribe by subjuga- 
tion, upon repentance invariably raised up a deliverer. Exodus 
ii. 11-22 states this at large, and Nehemiah ix. confirms it. 

4. The Monarchy was not merely needless: it was the bane, 
the ruin of the commonwealth. This is treated in 2 Kings xvii. 
as the case with the Northern kingdom, and the statements made 
are (v. 19) quietly applied also to the Southern. See, too, Nehe- 
miah ix. 32 seq. 

These and numberless parallel passages are the keys to the 
great lesson inculcated in the historical books; namely, that all 
hope of a redeemed, purified, God-fearing Hebrew commonwealth 
in the future rested in the restoration of the republic under its di- 
vine King and the guidance of his prophets, to the utter exclusion 
of the royal and princely families, as such, from political power and 
influence. This lesson was enforced and indelibly impressed by 
the Roll’s solution of the old harassing problem. Why, if Yaveh 
was a just God, were these endless calamities of his faithful ser- 
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vants? National crimes pay national penalties; that is, the 
iniquities of rulers are visited alike upon the just and the unjust. 
The Lord is a jealous God, and visits the sins of the fathers upon 
long generations of their children. The people, notwithstanding 
the urgent warnings and remonstrances of Samuel, had persisted 
in discarding their divine for a human king. For this sin, the 
captives now sat by the waters of Babylon and wept for Zion. 
Let them not repeat it! 

To insure the greatest possible effects from the Roll, it was 
written out in the new alphabet ((thetub Aschurit), which had 
come into use both for literature and business, and was therefore 
generally known. Public schools were opened free to all. All 
who could — not priests and Levites only — were encouraged to 
read from it in public, and psalms eulogizing it were composed to 
be chanted or read in temple or synagogue. 

There is a post-Exile psalm which at first view reads like a 
glorification of both the temple and the line of David, and there- 
fore hostile to the views above advanced. Verse 12 is the key 
to its true meaning. The covenant with David was twofold: 
Zion should be Yaveh’s resting-place forever for his servant 
David’s sake; and his children should sit upon his throne for- 
evermore if they kept his covenant. There is great virtue in this 
“if.” David’s posterity had not kept it.* 

A. W. THAYER. 

Trieste, Nov. 15, 1889. 


*Psalm cxxxii. Itis one of the fifteen ‘psalms of the steps,’’ so called because 
in the nights of the Feast of Tabernacles they were chanted by a chorus of Levites 
posted upon the broad stairs that led up to the inner court of the temple. (See 
Nehemiah ix. 4.) 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR STRONG AND WEAK POINTS. 


When a bright boy shows any particularly marked and trouble- 
some fault, such as a wilful temper or a neglect of books for play, 
a wise teacher will be apt to find in that very fault the quality 
he must build on for the best promise of his manhood. But for 
a headstrong boyhood, of slow mental development, such a life- 
work as that, for example, of our admirable brother Cudworth in 
East Boston might have failed of its characteristic vigor and 
spring. It is a dangerous doctrine to preach, but it may serve at 
least for solace upon occasion: among others, when we complain 
of the faults that hamper us in our own work, it is comforting to 
take to heart those wise words of Paul, that “when. I am weak, 
then am I strong.” 

To apply them to our own case. The weak points of our Lib- 
eral movement in religion are generally reckoned to be these: 
its lack of a well-defined body of conviction, its lack of thorough 
and skilful organization, and (in default of that) its lack of har- 
monious voluntary co-operation. But its strong points are really 
the same thing seen from the other side: namely, its freedom 
from the restraint of any creed, either expressed or implied ; its 
individuality of action, which may be inconveniently eccentric, 
but is at any rate varied and unconventional; and the absence of 
the indirect or social constraints by which the minds of men are 
moulded to a common pattern. Intellectually, its advantage is 
that every question started has the freshness of a new and un- 
solved problem; morally, its strength is in the chance it gives 
for the enthusiasm that hails a new and undefeated hope; while 
such co-operation as it does succeed in bringing about is the more 
hearty, because spontaneous and free. 

So far, of the movement taken broadly, and that general view 
of it which it delights a philosopher to contemplate. As soon as 
we come to methods of organized work, the weak points appear 
in sharper relief. But it is just here — that is, in continuous and 
effective work upon men’s character or their collective life — that 
the main business of religion properly belongs. We cannot 
well deny that just here Liberalism is relatively weak. We see 
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it the more distinctly in its far lower standard of personal sacri- 
fice for the work in hand, measured by the test of gifts in 
money; we feel it the more keenly, because the very freshness 
and independency of its mental movement generate the excessive 
self-criticism by which its effectual service has been so greatly 
hindered. Liberalism, so far, has been a privilege of emancipa- 
tion and an intellectual delight, far more than it has been a well- 
equipped force to comfort or discipline or save the lives of men: 
though even here we must not forget that much of the very 
noblest and wisest philanthropy of our day, and a large share of 
modern educational enterprise, have been directly due to it. 
Listening the other day to an excellent and convincing address 
which urged upon its hearers the claims of certain denominational 
work now actually in hand, the question suddenly occurred to us, 
What would be our personal humiliation and loss, if that work, 
even the remotest and least hopeful portions of it, were all at 
once to stop? We may haply feel for our own part little inter- 
est and less encouragement in certain tasks that were under- 
taken, we may fancy, with slack reckoning of their cost, or with 
an exaggerated notion of their claim upon us. Is there not 
too much already, we say, of what is nearer and more pressing 
than the Indian school in Montana, or that vague business in 
Japan? by attempting too much and too far off do we not cramp 
our hands for what we might do, and risk lessening the means 
we have to do it with? are there not some, fairly willing to help, 
to whom the distant and hard thing attempted serves even as 
an excuse for not contributing to do the easy and near? A 
householder of liberal temper and fair means may do something 
for his own kindred and neighbors, we say; but not, if he scat- 
ters his modest resources to relieve the last famine in India or 
the last flood in China. So caution and prudence warn. Bat 
there is another view and a better prudence, which waives our 
judgment of the detail, and looks at things in the large. We 
have been led by a certain enfolding and compelling Providence 
that lays on us new burdens not of our choosing. To retreat, to 
withhold, would leave us weaker than before, and with a sense 
of defeat we should not have felt before. Our honor is at stake 
in quite another way. It is not to disparage the work of others, 
to say there is something left us which will not be done except- 
ing by ourselves. It needs not to be jealous or hostile towards 
others, if we fancy there would be triumph on their part and 
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humiliation on ours if we should leave all the field to them. It 
needs no sectarian pride or vanity, if we feel that we should be 
personally the poorer for letting the work we have in hand be 
brought to a sudden check: just as we are the richer for the 
widening out in any direction of the sense of spiritual fellowship. 
Still another hint, accidentally thrown out, has brought up 
freshly what it is we mean by loyalty to that which has been in 
any way a help and blessing to ourselves. A work, which some 
of us have known of, has been going on for many years in New 
York, under the direction and inspiration of Mr. Charles L. 
Brace. Before it was begun, some thirty-seven years ago, it 
happened to me, in company with Mr. Brace, to go one night by 
guidance of a Five Points missionary among those scenes of 
wretchedness where his great enterprise of charity was to have 
its later fruit. His task has been the rescue of children, espe- 
cially boys, from those hapless surroundings, placing them at 
homes in the country where they are trained to honest labor and 
the great hope of our common citizenship,— and to them this 
homely hard-working life is an emancipation and a great joy. 
Statistics had already shown us the wonderful result in the les- 
sening of juvenile crime and vagrancy,— we are afraid to say in 
what proportion,— while the actual population of the city has 
enormously increased. We were told the other day that the 
number of potential criminals and paupers thus saved to an hon- 
est life in this one enterprise is more than eighty thousand! 
What are we to reckon the money value of Mr. Brace’s labors? 
And, to show the gratitude that has come along with the new 
life, it was added that one of these rescued boys has made his 
way through college, and is going on with his course of special 
training, that he may consecrate his life to continue the work 
which has given him all that makes his life worth living. 
Now one of the things that we have been saved from is the 
ghastly, metaphysical, and polysyllabic mystification which past 
creeds have put upon the common plain experiences of the relig- 
ious life. Jonathan Edwards is reckoned to have been an able 
man}; but only see how he gasps and struggles under the wretched 
nomenclature which the fashion of that day had wrapped about 
the commonest facts of that experience! The burdened sense of 
wrong, emancipation into the joy of a new life, the keen appre- 
hension of pressing or neglected duty,— these things, not very 
difficult to understand, were exaggerated and distorted like the 
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figures in a magic-lantern show, when thrown upon the back- 
ground of infinity, into a horrible phantasmagory of heayen 
and hell, that drove many an innocent soul to madness and 
many a sturdy mind to scoffing unbelief. That sort of thing 
goes on to-day, over we know not how large a proportion of 
the nominally Christian field. One used to modern ways would 
hardly believe what superstitions linger, and find a weekly voice 
in the religious press that is constantly crowding itself upon our 
notice. 

Now it is our particular business to replace those horrible 
visions by a working theory of a wholesome, glad, manly, hope- 
ful religious life. That work is done, in large measure, by the 
liberalizing spirit which has penetrated a great proportion of 
the religious bodies still called orthodox. But most of these are 
still bound by symbols, formulas, and phrases, which have com- 
pletely lost their meaning for multitudes who will have none of 
them. We hope to do our little part towards restoring the 
meaning of religion as a primary fact of human life,— something 
better than the sterile antiquarianism which of late years has 
affected to be its right interpreter, and something truer than the 
phrases of technical theology, already ludicrous and strange to 
the modern ear, which profess to spell it out in the terminology 
of time-worn creeds. With the one, we would keep clear of 
dogma, maintaining the independent attitude of scientific 
thought; with the other, we would hold the Christian tradition 
of an immediate revelation to the soul of man, and a present 
reality in the life of faith. : 


POSSIBLE USES OF A LITURGY. 


It is well known that a Committee carefully selected and 
strong in numbers has by appointment of the American Unita- 
rian Association long had it in charge to prepare an “ Order of 
Public Worship,” which may do something to relieve the bare- 
ness often complained of in our Congregational forms, arid, it is 
hoped, serve as a bond of closer sympathy and attachment among 
those united in our common fellowship. Many symptoms have 
shown, of late, a most unexpected degree of readiness to weleome 
such an experiment and of satisfaction with the partial experi- 
ments made in the same direction in the last twenty years or 
more,— to say nothing of the practical convenience of a generaily 
accepted manual in the conduct of lay services, in particular for 
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our extending missionary work. The testimony which we have 
very lately heard as to all these points seems to show that the 
time is favorable for a serious attempt to attain more nearly the 
ideal that has been gradually forming as to this matter in the 
general mind. 

We have no intention to go into the argument, on one side or 
the other, concerning the ordinary uses of a “liturgy,” —a name 
which under the prejudices of the last generation would some- 
times incur the unlucky pronunciation of “lethargy,” and was 
felt to be of evil omen in its very sound. And it is far from our 
purpose to anticipate or to criticise in advance the labors of the 
Committee, which we may take for granted will be carried to 
completion, and from which we are confident of great good. But 
it seems to us right that the matter, which is of nearer interest to 
all of us than some of us are apt to think, should be dealt with, 
as freely as may be, in open council, by as many hands and heads 
as possible. For, if the work is to be carried out in the way we 
all wish and hope, it will be because it reflects very clearly, very 
truly, and very broadly the mind of those whom it fain would 
serve. 

There are, then, two or three points which we wish to get into 
clear expression, as hints or pegs, on which some of the discussion 
upon this matter may probably turn. 

First, we reckon the value of the proposed “Order” to be 
greatly independent of its use as a required or ordinary or even 
permissive form in our public worship. For ourselves, we much 
desire that it may prove worthy of that use, and find it increas- 
ingly. No one, of course, will either propose or urge or even 
recommend its adoption, with or without any supposed sanction 
of the Body from which it proceeds. If nowhere else, at least 
in our forms of congregational worship there will be absolute 
liberty of choice. Those forms, we may hope, will be gradually 
enriched by the mere existence of a body of liturgical thought 
and expression which time will make familiar. But its first and 
most essential use we regard as being quite independent of this 
formal and public office. We never look into the fragmentary 
attempts that have been made towards such a compilation as is 
here implied, or into such manuals as Prayers of the Ages, Altar 
at Home, Day unto Day, and the like, which are happily and 
increasingly found among us, without a strong wish that there 
may be one such book, of so surpassing excellence in form and sub- 
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stance, and put forth with the sanction of so high authority, as to 
be a recognized type and model of the higher life of the Spirit 
as it is understood among us. For this use the comparative 
brevity, simplicity, and directness implied in a book of common 
prayer has a definite advantage; while it rather invites than 
repels the filling of it out, for private use, from other sources. 
A still better hope is that, as it becomes known, its own excel- 
lence may make of it that strong and sacred bond of communion 
among us of a freer faith, which the English Liturgy has been 
and is among those more ritualistically disposed. And this 
means that it should be of equal use not in the pulpit or pew 
only, but in the closet and the home. 

In the second place, to serve this end, supreme excellence of 
mechanical form has to be kept in view as only less in importance 
than the interior make-up. A master printer showed me once, 
as perhaps the finest piece of American typography, an edition 
of the King’s Chapel Liturgy, red-lined and red-lettered ; and 
we should desire that the forthcoming “Order” might be in no 
way mechanically inferior to that. Respect for the thing goes 
often along with self-respect in using it. Many a time have we 
deplored, in our professional handling of the substitutes we some- 
times find, the clumsy, dingy, or feeble externals that spoil them 
of dignity and attractiveness, Briefly to say what this implies: 
there should be ¢wo forms of the proposed Manual, and not one 
only,— the first a royal octavo, of large margin and generous 
type, with some grace of sober ornament, for the pulpit, for the 
aged, for the common eye that delights in such things, or for 
pleasant companionship on the parlor table; the second equally 
perfect in its kind, plainer but admitting some variety in ele= 
gance and cost, and of form so compact as to lie kindly in the 
hand or to be carried easily about the person. For the uses we 
most desire of such a book the two forms are equally indispensa- 
ble, and should be had in view from the outset. It is needless, 
perhaps, to add that there should be exact and literal identity 
of contents, and arrangement for the readiest possible reference 
from either to the other: it may not be impossible that they 
should run together, page for page. 

We would not trespass on the proper business of the Commit- 
tee by prescribing or limiting what the proposed Order should 
include. It may, however, be said without impertinence that its 
contents ought not, in any event, to be confined to what is — 
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judged by its compilers to be most fit, or alone fit, or likeliest to 
be used, or even admissible, in the ordinary exercises of public 
worship. A large part, and perhaps the best part, ought to con- 
sist of what for lack of a better name we may call liturgical 
material,— for professional study, for private reading, for sugges- 
tion and hint in broadening, varying, and enriching that service 
of the Congregational type, from which, it may be, we do not 
wish to cut wholly loose. It is not even certain that the book 
we have in view may not do its best service where it is not 
“adopted” at all. Still, without doubt, its formal and stated use 
is that which must be had chiefly in mind by its compilers. And 
of this a few words may here be added. 

In a conversation on this subject many years ago with the 
beloved minister of King’s Chapel, Rev. Ephraim Peabody, he 
said to me that, whatever experiments we may make in devising 
a new or different order of public worship, we shall— if we use 
a printed form at all—be sure to come round to the “ Chapel 
Liturgy” at last. Perhaps so. But we have never felt quite sat- 
isfied with his reasons, or sure of his conclusion. Thus much 
we are quite willing to grant,— that the place of honor may well 
be given to a full transcription, with little if any variation, of the 
“Chapel” (or other approved and abridged) form of the standard 
Morning and Evening Service: even as to those phrases of ascrip- 
tion or the like which a scrupulous conscience might hesitate to 
adopt, it may be allowed (we think) by the least conservative 
that they had much better be retained, with the implied liberty 
of silent omission, than to wound any conscience equally tender 
by their exclusion. A book of common prayer belongs in some 
sense to many ages of faith, and we have no right to limit it 
by. any idiosyncrasy of our own. For general use, we doubt 
whether any other forms will be of so extensive service as these, 
flanked and enriched as they are by those exquisite models of 
brief special petition which we find in many of the Church Col- 
lects. Such consideration may well claim for that Liturgy the 
rank here allowed. 

Still, the book we have in mind must represent just as much 
the breadth as the gravity and depth of the devotional sentiment 
as it is actually found among,us. We have no right to disregard 
the extraordinarily rich treasure of devotional thought and expres- 
sion already gathered up in such collections as Dr. Sadler’s “ Ser- 
vices,” and others almost equally well esteemed, And a place 
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should surely be found for what is still more fresh and unconven- 
tional. There are some of the “Unity” services prepared with 
admirable skill and right apprehension by Mr. Blake, the spoken 
voice alternating with recitation and chant, which we have used 
with extreme satisfaction on many an occasion,— there are de- 
lightful rituals for various occasions arranged for Sunday-school 
use by Mr. Spaulding,— there are forms, no doubt equally good, 
prepared by others, especially in what we may call the liturgical 
use of sacred song, of which there is great wealth in our many 
existing compilations,— all helping to make up that treasury of 
things new and old, from which our present compilers should be 
privileged to draw. Indeed, such an Order as we have in view 
would hardly be complete, unless it should include a brief anthol- 
ogy of many types, adapted to many moods, any one of which 
might possibly, though not necessarily, find place in the actual 
uses of our public worship. Such an anthology, indeed, might 
well allow some ten of its pages to those forms of devout suppli- 
cation, or aspiration after holiness, or recognition of human duty 
and destiny, culled not alone from Christian sources, but from 
the soul of the great Ethnic creeds. 

We give these hints, because we think the more frankly and 
frequently, and by the more of us, the subject is discussed, the 
better. Nothing is so desirable just now, in this regard, as that 


the remarkable consensus we have noted of late years should 


shape itself towards some definite conception of what it is we 
really want. If we succeed in finding it, or even make fair ap- 
proach towards it, the greatest service will be rendered to that 
movement in which we are embarked. For surely the religious 


life as we have conceived it, however emancipated in our modern . 


ways of thinking, cannot without harm and loss separate itself 
from either of those types of the devotional spirit — the grave 
and ancient, or the modern and more buoyant— which we de- 
sire to see combined in the accomplished result we are looking 
forward to. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We copy from the letter of a valued correspondent in the 
south-west of England a few comments upon papers in this 
Review for January : — 


I have looked at Mr. Holland's “ War with Crime,” which contains 
many striking statements. I must try to see the “English country 
squire.” Both Mr. Baker and Professor von Holzendorff were intimate 
with Mary Carpenter and her work, and I used to hear much of Mr. 
Baker in the old days. There are one or two trifles that seem inaccu- 
racies. “One year Deputy Lieutenant”: the D. L. is usually without 
limit of time; the High Sheriff is appointed each year, but the Lord 
Lieutenant generally holds office for life, and so do his deputies. The 
D. L. is in most cases a merely honorary distinction conferred on the 
chief magistrates (J. P.) of the county. The “a” should have been 
repeated more often in that paragraph: he was a founder (one of the 
founders) of the Social Science Congress, etc. Mr. Bengough was 
a relative of an old rich Alderman Bengough, who left a large legacy 
to our chapel at Bristol. I do not know what is meant by a petition 
to Parliament for Reform Schools in “Gloucestershire and the neigh- 
borhood” : the Acts of Parliament affecting Reformatory Schools were 
for the whole of England. It is said, “Cheltenham with its population 
of 200,000.” The population at the last census was under 51,000. Mr. 
Holland speaks of “ English and European workhouses,” etc., as though 
Great Britain were not a part of Europe: he should have said, “and 
other European workhouses.” We speak of “the Continent,”— “ Con- 
tinental workhouses,”— but that would hardly be correct in view of 
your Continent. 

I read your “Color Problem” with great interest. I cannot imagine 
the possibility of the deportation of the colored race. As the colored 
people have done the most to cultivate the Southern States, they surely 
have the best right to remain there! They are as much native Ameri- 
cans as the descendants of Europeans. I cannot but hope that a great 
change will be effected, if the Southern States can only multiply such 
schools as that at Tuskegee. But Washingtons are not “as plenty as 
blackberries ” among the blacks! 

Some time ago I wrote an article in the Inquirer on the decline of the 
taste among us for theological study. One of the causes I took to 
be that the old-fashioned Unitarians laid a great stress on the Book, 
and on all works which bore upon it. The old school was therefore dis- 
posed to be more scholarly and more literary than the new. Our min- 
istry of the spirit does not stimulate the study of the letter. Then 
again we Unitarians in England have made some progress among the 
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lower middle class; but our social status is not what it was. Of 
course, our college students know —or may know—a vast deal more 
than we were taught; but I suppose, in each case, only a few pursued 
their college studies. Owing to the great increase in good public day 
schools, our ministers are far less engaged in education than they used 
to be, while they are more drawn to philanthropic or other moyements. 
... We are in a transition state: the anxiety of the Established Church 
to control the education of the country —at all events the rural dis- 
tricts — complicates the question. 


The editor of this Meview, who has been supposed in some 
quarters to have committed himself to the “ deportation ” scheme 
spoken of above, takes quite his correspondent’s view of its 
practicability; but, in stating it, he felt bound —as he would in 
case of any other plan offered in apparent good faith —to state 
it fairly, as it looks to its advocate’s eyes, and not to his own. 
He would, however, add (1) that the plan as stated was not 
“deportation” exactly, but national aid to voluntary emigration 
if such there should be, with an attempted estimate of its 
chances and cost; and (2) that in the case of the Southern 
States, or the wealth of this continent generally, just as in the 
case of the Suez Canal, it is the organizers and directors of the 
work, not those whom they direct in its mechanical carrying out, 
that are by general consent held to have the primary right to 
control of its results. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Discussions of the Philosophy of Evolution.*—This is a compact volume 
of 400 closely printed pages, made up of fifteen addresses by thirteen 
different writers, each followed by an outline of the discussion it gave 
rise to, and completed by a very full and accurate index. It thus makes, 
on the face of it, the most convenient manual within reach for learning 
the various aspects and applications of that philosophy which is just 
now having the strongest influence upon popular thought. The topics 
include special chapters on Spencer and Darwin, on theology, morals, 
and sociology. ‘The discussions include a great variety of criticism and 
suggestion, several parts of it bringing into relief objections to the views 
held by most of the speakers,—as, for example, Professor Davidson’s 
strictures on “ Evolution of Morals” (p. 251). Several of the discourses 
— we may instance the fifth and seventh —are original contributions of 
value from the scientific point of view. The most instructive single 
essay upon the general subject is still, probably, Mr. Fiske’s Cosmic 
Philosophy; but the great variety of views and the body of illustration 
brought together in this volume, on a great many special points, give it 
a very high interest and value of its own. The social problem is dis- 
cussed with singular freshness and vigor by Mr. M. J. Savage in one of 
the very best of his popular expositions; and our readers will find much 
satisfaction in Mr. Chadwick’s discourse on “ Evolution as related to 
Religious Thought.” It must be confessed that the very term “ evolu- 
tion ” has been made something of a bore by the persistency with which 
it has been repeated as a sort of catchword, with a narrowly dogmatic 
notion of what it really implies; and, from the same narrow understand- 
ing of it, has often been attacked with an ignorant hostility. We are 
greatly instructed and refreshed to find this timely, broad, and interest- 
ing exposition of the many aspects it presents. 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. Powell.— Thoroughly possessed 
with a conviction of the evolutionary method which he interprets in a 
fashion of his own (as we have noticed in this Review for December, 
1887), Mr. Powell has given us another volume of amazingly fresh, vigor- 
ous, and entertaining éalks, rather than formal addresses, upon some of 
its religious aspects. From sundry hints he would appear to have been 
a convert of not very long back from a pretty rigid form of orthodoxy: 
thus (p. 97) he speaks of being called in haste “a few years ago”’ to ad- 
minister the saving rite of baptism to a dying infant. His reaction from 


* Evolution. Popular lectures and discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation. Boston: James H. West. 
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that mood is hearty and vigorous, not to say angry and scornful. He 
sticks at no plainness of speech to express his contempt for popular 
superstitions: “ The poorest way of using time [he says] is to beg God to 
take care of us. I saw a mother leave her sick babe to go and spend 
forty-eight hours in devotions. ... I said, Do you think God is poison- 
ing your babe on the sly because you have not said prayers enough? 
But God is a jealous God, and requires our worship. Then, said I, you 
should have nothing to do with him; we become like our companions; 
a bad God is the worst of friends” (p. 52). A curious feature of the 
book is the study given to physiological aspects of life and abnormal 
nervous conditions,— as in the discourse on “sinning against the Holy 
Spirit,” the illustrations given in that on “sympathy,” and the incessant 
return upon the intimate connection between nervous and moral health. 
All the conventionalisms of religious address are frankly and saucily 
defied, and the discourse turns in a remarkable degree on what the writer 
has seen, heard, felt, and handled, in what has all the appearance of 
being an eager, cheerful, wholesome, out-door life, in which, like Ulysses, 
he has made the knowledge of many cities and many men. (Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 


The Barbary Corsairs.— We have often had occasion to notice with 
favor the volumes of the “Story of the Nations” series; but perhaps no 
one of them is so strange in its scenery, so curious in incident, so novel 
in its interest, and at the same time written with equal vivacity, fresh- 
ness, and vigor, as the present. Its illustrations alone, which are very 
numerous, include the half fabulous early geography of the Moorish 
peninsula, strange antique maps and views, the shocking barbarities of 
the corsairs, and, in particular, a series of very curious pictures which 
make clearer to us than ever before (except possibly in Stirling-Max- 
well’s History of John of Austria) the conditions of that most pitiful 
and wretched life of the “galley-slaves,” captives chained to the oar on 
board the Mediterranean galleys of three hundred years ago. ‘The story 
begins with explaining how the merciless exile of the Moors from Spain 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, a little before the discovery of America 
began to pour new tides of wealth into the narrow seas, brought about 
that abject misery and that hunger for revenge which made the exac- 
tion of their debt so horrible. Strangest of all was the humiliation of 
the Christian powers, for nearly three centuries, until the resistance 
begun by our little navy, and the final conquest of the Barbary coast by 
France, put an end to the ignominious policy of buying off piracy by 
tributes. This unique chapter of modern history is amply and well told. 
(By Stanley Lane Poole. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 316.) 


The Unknown God; or, Inspiration among pre-Christian Races.— Mr. 
Charles L. Brace, of whom we have spoken gratefully in remembrance of 
his noble service elsewhere, gives us what we find to be a very interest- 
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ing anthology of those voices of the Spirit, by which true souls of every 
race and name testify of the Living God. His selections — which, 
taken together, make up a sort of liturgy with running comments — 
include the Egyptian, Jewish, Accadian, Greek, later Stoic, Parsee, Brah- 
man, and Buddhistie scriptures; and are followed by practical hints 
as to the true moral relations between Christian missionaries and the 
“heathen” whom it is their business to convert, illustrated by a brief 
discourse (p. 315) supposed to be addressed to a congregation of devout 
Buddhists. His own belief appears to be a Christianity fervent and 
almost if not altogether evangelical. And the purpose of the volume is 
not critical or erudite exposition of the ethnic faiths, but rather to widen 
out the range of spiritual sympathy which is surely the best fruit of our 
modern study of comparative religions. (8vo. pp. 336. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


Railway Secrecy and Trusts. By John M. Bonham.— This thin volume, 
one of the “Questions of the Day” series, is, in the main, a severe and 
strong arraignment of the evils that have grown up with the extension and 
the increasing intricacy of the modern railway system. Its five chapters 
deal with the questions of transportation, management, responsibility, the 
Government, and effects of State inaction. Its point of view is indicated 
in the following paragraph (p. 43): ‘The vices of railway management 
lurk, then, in secrecy,— in organized secrecy; for this secrecy is part of 
a system whereby a corporate franchise, conferred by the citizens for their 
benefit, is operated for unlawful ends. Dishonesty, born of this secrecy, 
is an essential part of the system.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


pp. 138.) 


Conversations in a Studio, by W. W. Story (2 vols., pp. 578), we find to 
be a book of very choice gossip, esthetic, literary, or learned, wayward, 
discursive, and elegantly dilettante in form and spirit, with a few things 
trivial or careless, quite below the writer’s proper level, and several pas- 
sages of almost pure pedantry, that would serve better for an antiquarian 
excursus than for such conversations as these between the artist in his 
studio, chisel or pencil in hand, and the friend who whiles away with 
him the many hours of least absorption in his task. It is tempting 
enough to have beguiled us to the reading of it through, which is our 
personal testimony to its merit. The best of it is in its literary criti- 
cisms, here and there, on Shakespeare and other poets, especially the 
early dramatists; and, by help of its dialogue form, it ingeniously takes 
both sides as to the merits of Goethe, and German poetry in general, as 
compared with the more harmonious English and Italian. Its anecdotes 
in literature and art make, perhaps, its rarest charm. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


The fault of too many of our modern reviews and magazines is that 
of being impersonal, conventional, and. dilettantish, where they are not 
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frankly partisan, in most that they have to say on topics of literature and 
ethics. We find a breezy and refreshing change in the self-asserting, 
hearty, aggressive, and often defiant temper and tone of The Globe, a new 
quarterly sent us from Philadelphia, edited and almost wholly written by 
William Henry Thorne. Mr. Thorne is a man of theological as well as 
literary antecedents, and writes of “The Infamy and Blasphemy of 
Divorce,” ‘* Saint Paul and Modern Skepticism,” and “Jonathan Ed- 
wards and New England Wilfulness ” with the same hearty conviction, 
and almost insolent self-assertion, with which he handles certain points 
of Browning criticism and “the republican outrage in Brazil.” Pitched 
in such a key, this new enterprise in journalism will certainly catch the 
public ear, and has set itself a hard task to keep equal with itself. 
Whatever else may be in it, it does not lack for wholesome and stimulat- 
ing vigor. We cordially commend the editor's theory of preparation for 
a literary task: “I have not only read and read and studied incessantly 
these thirty years and more, but I do it still; and, besides this sort of 
general and special preparation before writing any article, I often walk 
the Park hills for days, well-nigh disconsolate, without ability to sit 
down and write one sentence until the right word comes. Then there 
is apt to be an urgency of restlessness until that word is uttered, and 
along with it whatever thoughts have grouped themselves about its soul, 
in all recent or earlier experiences.” (p. 202.) 


The real social problem of our day, says Prince Kropotkin, is “to 
return to a state of affairs where corn is grown and manufactured goods 
are fabricated for the use of those very people who grow and produce 
them. Each region,” he goes on to say, “ will become its own producer 
and its own consumer of manufactured goods. But that unavoidably 
implies that, at the same time, it will be its own producer and con- 
sumer of agricultural produce.” In saying this, he has in view by no 
means so simple a thing as that the workman shall enjoy his own full 
share of the fruit of his industry. He means a reversal of the whole 
theory which we call the commercial system. Modern wealth in great 
part means the exchange of goods at a profit. In the economic theory 
of the day, every nation is a rival with every other nation, competing 
for the trade of the whole world. Jence the enormous intricacy of our 
industrial system, the vast prizes of wealth won by commerce, the spirit 
of gambling speculation, the aggravated burden and widening difference 
of condition that separate class and class. For these the remedy is not 
(he holds) still greater intricacy of our social machinery, but a return by 
general consent*to simpler ways. 


“Tt is too often the method of the critics of industrial competition to 
charge upon that principle all the evils that men suffer under that prin- ~ 
ciple. They neglect to inquire whether these evils are due to the proper 
force of competition itself, or result from the general hardness of the h $3 
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lot, the terrible severity with which physical nature presses everywhere 
upon man,— from accidents and disease, from reckless improvidence in 
marriage, or wanton waste of opportunities and resources. ... The fact 
is, many soft-hearted persons are careless, to the point of absolute dis- 
honesty, in charging upon the existing social organization things which 
are the proper effects of the constitution of nature on the one hand or 
of human wilfulness on the other.” — General F. A. Walker, in the February 
Atlantic, p. 262. 


The Garden, published in the series of ‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” con- 
tains, besides the pleasant introduction, chapters delightful to recall 
from both the Plinies, Lord Bacon, Sir William Temple, the Spectator 
and Guardian, Lady M. W. Montagu, Thomas Whately, Goldsmith, 
Walpole, and Evelyn, illustrating how true it is, in the words of Bacon, 
that the garden is ‘‘the purest of human pleasures, the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man.” (Putnam.) 


Principles of Procedure in Deliberative Bodies.— This little manual by 
Hon. George G. Crocker, who was President of the Massachusetts Senate 
in 1883, is a very clear and compact statement of parliamentary law, and 
deserves the attention of all who wish to familiarize themselves with 
the principle governing the conduct of public meetings. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts.) 


In that well-devised and well-executed series “ English History by Con- 
temporary Writers,” the fifth volume relates to the Crusade of Richard I., 
1189-92. The editor, G. A. Archer, B.A., has made an excellent selection 
from the ample body of contemporary evidence, Christian and Mahom- 
etan alike, and has added a very full body of notes, tables, and illustra- 
tions. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 

The title of Mr. W. L. Snyder’s work on The Geography of Marriage 
is explained when we find that it is devoted to the “ legal perplexities of 
wedlock in the United States,” due to the great differences of the laws of 
the various States. Mr. Snyder recites these differences in a series of 
readable chapters relating to the topics coming under the head of mar- 
riage,-and then gives condénsed sketches of the legislation of all the 
commonwealths of the Union. The remedy for the existing chaos which 
he recommends is such a gathering of commissioners from all the States, 
to consider and formulate a code of marriage legislation, as Governor Hill, 
of New York, has recommended. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


Professor James M. Garnett, of the University of Virginia, has trans- 
lated into good English the four noted Anglo-Saxon poems, “ Elene,” 
“Judith,” “The Fight at Brunanbush,” and ‘The Fight at Maldon.” 
The translation is line for line, and until the day comes, desiderated by 
Professor Garnett, when Anglo-Saxon shall be at least as well known as 
Latin, his version of these stirring poems from the golden age of old 
English verse will be welcome and useful, both to the student and to 
the uncritical reader. (Ginn & Co.) 
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Theology and Philosophy. 


Lichtenberger, Friedrich August. History of German theology in the 
19th century. Translated and edited by W. Hastie. Edinburgh: T.& T. 
Clark. 1889. xxxix, 629 pp. (A translation of vols. 2 and 3 of his 
Histoire des idées religieuses en Allemagne depuis le milieu du XVIIIe siecle 
jusqwa nos jours, published in 1873, brought down to date by the trans” 
lator and increased by an appendix of biographical notes.) 

Carpenter, William Boyd. The permanent elements of religion. 
Eight lectures preached before the University of Oxford in 1887, on 
the foundation of the late John Bampton. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1889. lxiv, 423 pp. 

Stalker, James. Imago Christi: the example of Jesus Christ. Intro- 
duction by rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& son. 1889. 332 pp. (The author is settled over the Free St. Mat- 
thew’s church in Glasgow, and is the author of a Life of Jesus Christ 
and of a Life of Saint Paul. The plan of the book is “to see how Christ 
conducted himself in each sphere of experience and duty and thereby 
learn how to conduct ourselves in the same.’’) 

Clark, Rufus Wheelwright. The church in thy house. Daily family 
prayers for morning and evening. New York: T. Whittaker. 1890. 
120 pp. 

Campbell, William M. Footprints of Christ. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 1889. 375 pp. (Of these sixty essays the author says, 
“My desire has been to direct in a series of brief essays special atten- 
tion to some of the imitable characteristics of the Saviour.’’) 

Brace, Charles Loring. The unknown God; or, inspiration among 
pre-Christian races. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 1890. 336 pp. 

Richmond, Wilfrid John. Economic morals. Four lectures. With 
a preface by rev. H. S. Holland. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1890. 
134 pp. (Lectures mainly to clergymen delivered at Sion chapel upon 
the following topics; namely, Law; economic, moral, political; The law 
of justice, the foundation of economic society; The law of help, the 
rule of economic conduct ; The economic ideal and the Christian motive 
power. ) 

Cust, Robert Needham. Notes on missionary subjects. London: 
E. Stock. 1889. 4 parts inl vol. Map. (Part 1. Observations and 
reflections on missionary societies; Language illustrated by Bible trans- 
lation 2. The great problems outside the orbit of pure missionary 
work, but which the missionary has to face [such as polygamy, slavery, 
Tslam caste, culture of the poppy and manufacture of opium in India, 
liquor traffic, education].—3. Relation of missionaries to the outer 
world.— 4. Missionary addresses, pictures, and notices.) 

Rivett, Alfred William Lovely. Ten years’ church work in Natal. 
With introduction by rev. Edward M. Goulburn, D.D, London; Jarrold 


& 
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& sons. 1890. 333 pp. Portrait. (The ten years from the year 
1855 to 1865, covered by this work, include the crisis when the errors 
of bishop Colenso brought upon him a sentence of deprivation. Dr. 
Goulburn says the author has given the history of this event with judg- 
ment and candor, and with that straightforwardness that is often the 
best of the best tact.) 

History and Biography. 

Elton, Charles Isaac. Origins of English history. 2d edition, revised. 
London: B, Quaritch. 1890. xxiii, 450 pp. (The author takes advan- 
tage of the observations and friendly advice to which the first edition, 
published in 1881, gave rise, as well as of the results of later discoveries.) 

Bridgett, Thomas E. The true story of the catholic hierarchy 
deposed by queen Elizabeth. With fuller memoirs of its last two 
survivors, by rev. T. E. Bridgett and the late T. F. Knox, D.D. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1889. 263 pp. (The last two survivors were 
Thomas Watson, bishop of Lincoln, who died in the year 1584, and 
Thomas Goldwell, bishop of St. Asaph, who died in the year 1585.) 

Bridgett, Thomas E. Blunders and forgeries: Historical essays. 
London: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1890. 300 pp. (These 
essays are: Blunders:— A mare’s nest, a priest with two wives; Auother 
mare’s nest, the sanctity of dirt; A dozen Dogberry-isms; A saint trans- 
formed; “Infamous publications.” Forgeries:—The rood of Boxley, 
or how a lie grows; Robert Ware, or a rogue and his dupes. These 
are all reprints, enlarged or curtailed, of papers that have appeared in 
various periodicals, selected as bearing on one subject,— misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentation, for the most part as regards historical facts.) 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson, editor. The constitutional documents of 
the Puritan revolution, 1628-1660. Selected and edited. Oxford: Clar- 
endon press. 1889. Ixvi, 376 pp. 

Poole, Stanley Lane. The story of the Barbary corsairs. With the 
collaboration of lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U.S. Navy. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1890. 3816 pp. Illustrated. Portrait. Maps. 
“Story of the nations” series. 

Hall, Hubert. Court life under the Plantagenets (reign of Henry 
II.). With 5 colored plates in fac-simile and other illustrations. Lon- 
don: S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 270 pp. (An honest attempt 
to present... a truthful picture of a certain phase of the national life 
in the past through the much-abused medium of an historical novel.’”’) 

Adams, Henry. History of the United States of America during the 
second administration of Thomas Jefferson. [1805-1809.] New York: 
C. Scribner’s sons. 1890. 2 vols. 

Hill, Hamilton Andrews. History of the Old South church (Third 
church), Boston, 1669-1884. In 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1890. Plates. Portraits. Fac-similes. 
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Sayce, Archibald Henry. The life and times of Isaiah as illustrated 
by contemporary monuments. London: Religious tract society. 1889. 
96 pp. Map. By-paths of Bible knowledge series. 

Saint Thomas of Canterbury: an account of his life and fame from 
the contemporary biographers and other chroniclers. Selected and 
arranged by rev. H. Hutton. London: D. Nutt. 1880. 286 pp. 
English history from contemporary writers series. 

Garnett, Richard. Life of John Milton. London: W. Scott. 1890. 
265 pp. (Appended is a bibliography by John P. Anderson.) 

Pynchon, Thomas Ruggles, D.D. Bishop Butler: a religious philoso- 
pher for all time. A sketch of his life with an examination of the 
“ Analogy.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 131 pp. Portrait. 

Newton, William Wilberforce. Dr. [William Augustus] Muhlenberg. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 272 pp. American religious 
leaders series. 

Walford, Edward. William Pitt: a biography. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1890. 3512 pp. 

Freytag, Gustay. The Crown Prince and the German imperial crown. 
Reminiscences. Translated from the 7th edition of the German, by 
George Duncan. London: G. Bell & sons. 1890. 180 pp. 

Nicoll, William Robertson. James Macdonell, journalist. With 
etched portrait. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1890. 416 pp. 

Conkling, Alfred Ronald. The life and letters of Roscoe Conkling, 
orator, statesman, advocate. New York: C. L. Webster & Co. 1889. 
709 pp. Portrait. Plate. Fac-similes. 

Stanley, Henry Morton. The story of Emin’s rescue as told in Stan- 
ley’s letters. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. . With map of the route. New 
York: Harper & bros. 1890. 176 pp. 8 portraits. 

Diary of William Pynchon, of Salem. A picture of Salem life, social 
and political, a century ago. Edited by Fitch Edward Oliver. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 349 pp. ; 

Walter, James. Shakespeare’s true life. Illustrated by Gerald E. 
Moira. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1890. 395 pn. Portrait. 
(The one main purpose of the author has been to purge Shakespeare’s ‘ 
biography from the unworthy and unfounded slanders hitherto asso- 
ciated with it. He has given us a vivid and satisfactory picture of life = — 
in the time of Shakespeare.) 


Miscellaneous. 
Young, Sir Frederick. A winter tour in South Africa. London: 
E. A. Petherick & Co. 1890. 173 pp. Photographs. Folded map. » e { 
Tozer, Henry Fanshawe. The islands of the 2gean. With maps. =. 
Oxford: Clarendon press. 1890, 326 pp. (The results of two visits in ms 


the years 1874 and 1886.) ' me 
Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, bart. Problems of Greater Britain. — Z . 
In two volumes. With maps. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. Vol. be 
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1. North America; Australasia; South Africa. 2. India; Crown colo- 
nies of the present and the future; Colonial problems; Future relations 
between the mother country and the remainder of the empire; Imperial 
defence. 

Sigerson, George. Political prisoners at home and abroad. With 
appendix on dietaries. With an introductory letter by James Bryce. 
London: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1890. 223 pp. 

Fabian essays in socialism. By G. B. Shaw [and others]. Edited by 
G. Bernard Shaw. London: the Fabian society. 1889. 233 pp. (The 
contents are: The basis of socialism: Economic, by G. B. Shaw; His- 
toric, by Sidney Webb; Industrial, by William Clarke; Moral, by 
Sydney Olivier. —The organization of society: Property under socialism, 
by Graham Wallas; Industry under socialism, by Annie Besant.—The 
transition to social democracy: Transition, by G. B. Shaw; The out- 
look, by Hubert Bland.) 

The physiology of industry: being an exposure of certain fallacies in 
existing theories of economics. By A. F. Mumery and J. A. Hobson. 
London: J. Murray. 1889. 215 pp. 

Darling, Annie. Seed thoughts for workers “in His name.” New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1889. 77 pp. 

Alexander, Archibald. A theory of conduct. By A. Alexander, 
formerly professor of philosophy in Columbia college. New York: 
C. Seribner’s sons. 1890. 111 pp. (Divided into chapters on the 
theory of right, the theory of duty, the nature of character, the motive 
to morality.) 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. The popular works of J. G. Fichte. Trans- 
lated from the German by William Smith, LL.D. With a memoir of 
the author. 4th edition in 2 vols. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 
Vol. 1. Memoir by W. Smith; The vocation of the scholar; On the 
nature of the scholar and its manifestations; The vocation of man. 2. 
The characteristics of the present age; The way towards the blessed life, 
or the doctrine of religion ; Outlines of the doctrine of knowledge. 

Thorne, Robert, editor. Fugitive facts: an epitome of general infor- 
mation, obtained in large part from sources not generally accessible and 
covering more than one thousand topics. New York: A. L. Burt. 1889. 
491 pp. (The title on the cover is Dictionary of rare and curious 
information. ) 

Banyan, John. A book for boys and girls; or country rhymes for 
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ad THE NEW REFORMATION. 


As an historical fact, a reformation is the summing up 
of a period of changes, not the beginning of such a series. 
The Reformation of the sixteenth century was the synthesis 
of a struggle, its culmination and close. From that time 
opened a new period; and a new struggle began, which has 
not yet fulfilled itself. Periodicity in historic events — 
commercial, literary, and religious —is a law but recently 
discovered; but it is a verifiable law, and in no field is it 
more demonstrable than in the religious. Vedic theology 
embodied a reformation which culminated in Asia (in round 
numbers) about 2000 B.c. This was immediately followed 
by a series of social and religious events, which in turn cul- 
minated in a period of codification of laws based on moral 
consciousness and established customs, but which were es- 
sentially a protest against the older faith in its form and 
partially in its substance. 

The Vedic, or Brahmanic, reformation cannot be traced to — 
its origin. It evidently belonged to and had its source in 
the highest evolved portion of the human race, a people 
belonging to the warmer climates, while the cave men (now 
the Eskimo) were a hardier but less plastic race, to the 
north. If anthropologists and geologists correctly estimate, 
these two branches of the primitive human stock had for 
ages divided the earth between them: the less hardy but 
more intellectual and adaptable people occupying the tem- 
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perate zone were gradually differenced into the Turanian 
and the Aryan. Turanian religion has never reformed it- . 
self. It is to-day, essentially, as it was ten thousand years 
ago,— the worship of natural forces and of ancestors, in- 
cluding the pacification of objects to be feared. 

In the present discussion I shall have to deal only with 
the Aryan race. For the reformations, of a cyclic and yet 
advancing sort, involving progress in arts, government, mor- 
als, literature, character, as well as religious concepts, have, 
during the historic era, been almost wholly Aryan in form 
and spirit. 

The Vedic era marked some vast propulsion of thought, 
which it finally embodied. It convulsed all Asia from the 
Himalayas southward and westward. However diverse the 
Shemitic and Aryan languages and customs, there is no 
doubt that these races were largely moulded at this early 
date by a common influence. They have always been com- 
plementary races; never living apart, yet never fusing. 
They have always exchanged ideas and customs, and yet 
retained each its own type of spirit and blood. We may 
therefore reasonably believe the Brahmaism of southern Asia 
not essentially different from the Abrahamism of western 
Asia. They were in spirit decidedly monotheistic, and had 
the common elements of spirituality and “ upward looking.” 
This, in Zoroastrianism, became the most exalted concept of 
life, of God, of duty, of future existence, found in history. 
Not to enter into any careful analysis of the faith of the 
Rig-Veda, we may agree with Johnson and Max Miller 
that its spirit is monotheistic, in the sense of conceiving 
nature as one, although the forces of nature are separately 
addressed as individual deities. This sublime conception 
of the unity of nature has always been the rallying point 
of religious reform, as it is to-day,—a struggle of the mind 
to escape from dualism, or the intellectual debauchery of a 
polytheistic scramble of antagonistic forces. The grandeur 
of this earliest historic spontaneity of religious love, adora-— 
tion, and hope, can hardly be overestimated, occurring as it 
did without the aid of written language or a preceding lit- _ 
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erature. It has the fresh, leaping, full, warm-blooded en- 
thusiasm of boyhood. These people for the first time greeted 
the gods as the all-enfolding, all-beneficent Divine Father- 
hood, calling themselves “ the upward-lookers.” 

The second great historic reformation was also Asiatic in 
the same general terms; that is, it appeared and was em- 
bodied in southern Asia in the Laws of Manu, in western 
Asia in the Laws of Moses, in eastern Asia in the “ Laws of 
the Dukes of Chan.” This was an era of legislators, and 
occurred about five hundred years after the oldest Vedic 
hymns. I do not here take account of the destructive criti- 
cism that has reduced Moses almost toa myth. I believe 
the latest and truest estimate assigns to him the position of 
a lawgiver, and the spirit, if not the form, of the Jewish code 
of ethics. To attribute to him the Ten Commandments is 
to grant to him the soul of the legislation that began to 
take form, if it was not entirely shaped, in his day. Moses 
and Manu and Chan are names that express to us one vast 
moral reform movement that broke forth throughout all 
Asia at nearly the same period, and was differentiated in 
form by climate and by race. 

But that this legislative era was to be a finality was im- 
possible. Languages grew richer in form and content, and 
found embodiment. in written speech. The next culmina- 
tion of religious sentiment was in the form of the most mag- 
nificent Psalmody. The Shemitic singer, par excellence, was 
David, the king; the Aryan was Homer. The genius of the 
two-peoples is seen in-the forms taken by these half-mythic 
poets. The Shemitic intensifies its monotheism and loyalty 
to its national God, asserting for him the position of God of 
gods; while the Aryan tendency is more and more polythe- 
istic. There are already 30,000 gods in that cosmopolitan 
pantheon. The Shemite is intensely national: the Aryan is 
broader in his human sympathies. The Shemitic song rises 
at times to a sublime inspiration of spirituality; but the 
Aryan, while his gods are vastly more human, holds his 
humanity in more godlike esteem. Still, these two races are 
destined constantly to prove complementary in their thought 
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and emotions. The Greek will borrow of the Hebrew, and 
the Hebrew will borrow of the Hindoo; and in the spiritual- 
ity of Persian Aryanism both will be baptized into a higher 
life. 

Five hundred years later,— that is, nearly 500 B.c.,— this 
tendency finds another culmination in the most wonderful 
period of all. This is not a sudden outbreak of thought and 
revolutionary protest, but the finality of a long series of 
protestings. Socrates was the result, not the cause. For 
four hundred years and more Greece had been in a grapple 
with the cosmical problems of philosophy. Thales is called 
the father of Greek philosophy; but he marks a stage of spec- 
ulative thought which had already been inchoate, perhaps 
articulate. These four to five hundred years ripened them- 
selves in Socratic dialectics. In India, at the same time, the 
deep yearning to solve the problems of human life, which 
had found more or less expression for centuries, was em- 
bodied in Buddha. The Greek tended to metaphysical 
speculation, to settle the origins of matter, the universe, and 
the laws of ethics. The Hindoo problem was to find the 
solution of human misery, to see the end of trouble and 
pain, and the possible hope that could render life endurable. | 
At the same time, in China, the Turanian mind rose to its 
highest possible outbreak in a system of reformed manners 
and etiquette, involving such amenities and morals as would 
constitute no breach with the past, and yet purify the past 
of its grossest overgrowth of corruption. A feeble struggle 
at positive reformation of ideas and customs culminated in 
Laotse, but it made no deep mark on the unimpressible 
Turanian mind. It was Confucius who summed up the 
spirit of the loftiest aspiration of that race, and Confucius 
meant simply “manners.” Buddha meant human pity; 
Socrates meant logic. 

Humanity found no rest. Neither in Buddhism nor in 
Socratic Platonism could the emotions or the intellect of 
man be at peace. Mirvéna practically inaugurated a reign - 
of cloisters, an era of celibacy, world-despising and life-hat- 
ing. This world was what ought not to be; life was a bud 
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out of eternal unconsciousness into conscious misery. To get 
through, and back safely into Nirvanic peace and self-forget- 
fulness, was man’s only hope. This philosophy of hopeless- 
ness and life-contempt swept steadily over Asia. It touched 
China on the east, Palestine on the west. Out of it, in the 
west, grew a spirit that found expression in Nazarenes and 
Essenes, purity and chastity, but celibacy and monkery. 

All channels of thought were naturally gathered by com- 
mercial relations at the east end of the Mediterranean. The 
Jewish mind, ever most stubborn, is of all, however, most 
cosmopolitan. Eastern asceticism met in Palestine with 
Greek philosophy. Jesus was at once the exalted spiritual- 
ist, lifted by enthusiasm above this life, and the clear logi- 
cian, who solved the questions of ethics quite after the man- 
ner of Xenophon and Aristotle. This cross of philosophies 
was a marvellously human product. It had the tenderness 
of Buddha, with his love for the poor; and it had the sarcas- 
tic hate for priestly fables and selfishness that characterized 
the Socratic school. But with it and over it and through 
it glowed the spiritual aspiration which the Hebrew mind 
had caught from the captivity in Babylon under the Per- 
sians. We can make nothing historically of Jesus except 
as the finality of a vast movement running through the pre- 
vious five centuries. 

We must now look back over these successive periods, to 
find, if possible, the formative thought that, by its evolu- 
tion and successive stages of unfolding, constitutes the 
inmost reason for what took place. A study of the older 
Vedas shows us plainly that the Family made the all-control- 
ling principle of the earliest Aryan life. The family was 
the only social organism known. It was the first to rise out 
of the chaotic condition of the anthropoid man. It is not 
easy to sweep from our minds all notions of a more complex 
sort, and see the simple family rising upon the sexual in- 
stinct, and gradually constituting itself organically. In it 
is potentially the whole of society, the whole of morals and 
of religion. The deceased are still members of the family, 
with full rights and full obligations. They must be fed; 
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and, in return, they must fight for the living and aid all 
enterprises. To conceive of a person as annihilated, or 
wholly out of existence, was impossible to the primitive 
man. The Aryan mind had evolved a fine philosophy of 
spirits and a complex spiritualism. So the family was a 
very wide affair, taking in all members on both sides of the 
grave. Worship was but family tenderness and love, 
mingled with fear in case of neglect. The reaction of this 
cult of the dead upon the living family was intensely strong. 
It made the tie among its members inviolable. To sustain, 
defend, protect the family was the whole law. One of the 
earliest divisions of duties was that whereby the patriarch 
divided his headship with the priest,— one to care for the 
temporal affairs of the family, the other for the spiritual. 
This was succeeded by a social custom that divided. all 
members of the community into three sections. Before and 
up to twenty, the young were to learn; from twenty to 
fifty, to act as citizens; from fifty till death, they were to 
be ‘“forest-dwellers.” That is, all persons at fifty were 
retired from active citizenship, and were expected to devote 
themselves to fastings, prayers, meditations, and general 
communion with the dead. The family had become the 
community of families, and the community thus recognized 
itself as only a complex household. The natural outgrowth 
of these customs was a reverence for forest denizens,— those 
who had given up life for sacred obligations. To pray, to 
fast, to live as’ celibates, stood in sharp contrast on one side 
to the bustle, greed, fighting, and sensuality on the other 
side. Religion became differentiated from common life. 
To eat, drink, and live in family relations was an inferior 
life. 

It is not necessary to trace this idea, with the customs 
embodying it, through all its stages. Indeed, we cannot if 
we would. We know, however, that among our Aryan 
fathers before they left Asia was this predominant and ex- 
alted other-worldness,— a notion that has colored all his- . 
tory and all human life. But our interest is only with its 
evolution into the successive reform ages that have been 
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enumerated. The Laws of Manu and Moses are largely de- 
voted to the family relation, regulating religious services 
and divination, as well as that whole outgrowth of ritualism 
which was still a matter within the household. Marriage 
is defined, and its limits are either closely and definitely 
marked out or inferred. The Song-era also indicates the 
evolution of the family, but it was an era of reaction. The 
poems of Homer contain exquisite pictures of domestic love 
and conjugal tenderness. There is nowhere in literature 
a more exalted and beautiful conception of wifely honor and 
of fidelity on the part of both husband and wife. But the 
worship of nature had largely overgrown ancestor-worship, 
and was multiplying the gods by every force at work in. 
earth, air, and water. Clearly, the Greeks and other 
branches of the Aryans were growing away from the primi- 
tive customs, and the family idea was fading into concep- 
tions of a broader life. 

Buddhism went back with an intense rebound to the~ 
primitive faith. It seized on the ascetic life as the one all- 
valuable thought that had come down from antiquity. 
“Let the gods alone as far as possible,” said Buddha, mean- 
ing thereby the vast pantheon of divinities. He established 
asceticism as the law of the religious life. His disciples con- 
stituted a horde of monkish missionaries, to whom this life 
was evil,— a necessary evil, to be endured only till, by aspi- 
ration and religious duties, they could escape. 

Jesus inherited two conceptions of life which he strove 
to harmonize. The one was Jewish; that is, the essential 
unity of the sexes in wedlock, the sacredness and beauty of 
the family relation, based on natural grounds. The other 
was the sacredness of the celibate condition, involving 
the essential sin of the sexual relations. These conflicting 
elements entered into the gospel teachings. The life of 
Jesus himself was celibate. His instructions leaned strongly 
to the more human and rational view of wedlock as natural 
and wise. ‘There is no escaping the fact that, whatever the 
exact position of the Master, the atmosphere of the Church 
at its very beginning was celibate. The Shemitic stock 
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had come up out of polygamy into a most pronounced 
monogamy. In no phase of their national life had they 
been ascetic or monastic. The law, “What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder,” was Hebraic in spirit. It 
was no new law. Paul’s influence was, on the contrary, not 
Shemitic, but Aryan. He immediately grafted in the oppos- 
ing conception of the superior purity of celibacy. Woman 
is an inferior being, made for man. Wherever the sexual 
relations are mentioned by him, they are spoken of on 
the purely physical plane. It is simply “ better to marry 
than to burn.” These two ideas—the one Shemitic, the 
other Aryan—were in direct conflict. Evidently, Jesus 
was instinctively inclined to favor wedlock; and his concep- 
tion of marriage was of the most exalted sort, while Paul as 
evidently favored the celibate life. 

Although of Jewish parents, Paul seems to have partaken 
of the rising religious philosophy, which was essentially anti- 
Shemitic. Christianity thus at its outset involved a contra- 
diction. Had Paul lived a century later, after the influence 
of Jesus had more firmly impressed the new Church, the 
history of Christianity might have been totally different. 
As it was, the celibate idea became predominant, shaping 
all early Christian thought. It is of little use for the stu- 
dent of history to trace the seething of ideas, and still more 
of sentiment, during the first centuries of our era. Unfort- 
unately, with all its lofty conceptions of virtue, its magnifi- 
cent elements of human sympathy, and its spiritual uplook 
in the way of conceiving the divine character, it had also 
this inherited weakness,— an indecision as to the value of the 
family when compared with celibacy. ‘That it speedily went 
mad with the spirit of monasticism is no wonder. It did 
not bring with it or create a hope of this world. It became, 
almost at once, essentially a religion of another life. 

It was feeble also in another inheritance, which soon 
crossed its influence with celibacy,— the Hebraic theocracy. 


The supreme genius of Jesus for religion, his intuition of — 


both an ethical and an intellectual sort, his cosmopolitan 
nature placing him in sympathy with all humanity, his 
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happy birth in the centre of converging theological evolu- 
tions at the very time when and place where Greek philoso- 
phy met Oriental aspiration,— the practical and the imagi- 
native,— all this gave him the divine gift of a true Saviour. 
But the inheritance of the theocracy created at once the 
necessity of identifying the head of Christianity, both in 
spirit and in person, with Jehovah. That this was a loss 
in both respects is evident. Jesus was the evolution of two 
thousand years ago; Jehovah, the evolution of the human 
perceptions of two thousand years earlier. The result was 
that monstrous fiction, the Trinity, with its intricate web 
of useless metaphysics, mistaken for theology. This, being 
both Godless and manless, plunged Christianity at once into 
a chaos of bloodshed and hate. But still worse was the 
inheritance of a priesthood. This social element, so all-im- 
portant in primitive ages as a differentiation of society into 
the peace element and the warring element, was an integral 
part of the Hebraic social fabric. Jesus, with his disciples, 
leaned to the Greek form of teaching, the Socratic plan. 
But the birth of the Master and the place where his teach- 
ings were imparted at once gave to the young band a syna- 
gogic type; and this naturally developed into a hierarchical 
system. The disciples, in a few generations, became the 
priests; and the bishops became the high-priests of an 
organic body,—a new theocracy. The culmination came 
in what was really, at the time, a much needed and vital 
reformation,— that is, the supremacy of the Roman bishop. 
There was just then no other hope for Christianity, for 
religion of any sort, or for society. 

Thus closed a period of a movement in life and thought,— 
a feverish, malignant era,—in which the sweetest milk of 
human kindness curdled into acrid hate, and the divine 
Jesus was merged in the undivine Jehovah. But all life, 
periodic in its evolution, tends towards a unity larger than 
all theologies and all philosophies. The church hierarchy, 
centred at Rome, implied supremacy of the Chureh over the 
State, and the establishment of a cosmopolitan theocracy 
under a priestly head. The seat of the papacy helped to 
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foster this hope. Rome, the empire city of the world, why 
should she not in turn be the spiritual Sovereign of the 
human race? So the strife grew on apace. The patriarchal 
headship was both temporal and spiritual. There were 
evolved in due time the State and the Church: the strug- 
gle that practically ended with Hildebrand, about five cen- 
turies after the real founding of the papacy, was to place 
the State under the absolute lordship of the Church. The 
world was to be governed in no less august manner than by 
God himself, represented by his Vicegerent. The world 
never held so grand a thought; man never wrought at so 
magnificent a scheme. Hildebrand grasped the reins of our 
world in the name of the Ruler of All Worlds. The char- 
acter of the Supreme was modified to meet the newly as- 
sumed character of his Viceroy. Autocracy was the only 
recognizable type of power. Priests were such no longer 
out of pity for man, but Dei gratid. Kings were such no 
longer as representing the people, but Dez gratid. All 
power was God-power, dealt out through the Supreme 
Pontiff,— God on earth. That this was a real reformation, 
no one will doubt who recognizes the distracted society that 
always must follow the perishing of an ancient empire. The 
decay of such a break-up is the most terrible that can fall 
on the world. There was no reconstitutive force but in the 
theocracy. 
Yet the theocracy, equally necessary and terrible, equally 
of heaven and of hell, brought to a climax another conflict 
of ideas. Where was the individual? Where was freedom? 
These had no place in the theocracy. In heaven was but 
God, and on earth none but the representative of God. To 
whom he delegated rule, to him belonged absolute power. 
Freedom was heresy. Reason was the synonyme of atheism 
and vice. This spirit is seen in all that kings did, Deo volente. 
Every potentate of a ten-mile duchy, if obedient to the pon- 
tiff, enjoyed his dignity and revelled in his power by divine 
right. To lift a hand against the king’s person, however’ 
devilish his character, was a crime against God. To kill 
a man was a trivial crime: to kill a priest doomed one to_ 
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horrible penalties here and to hell hereafter. It was in the 
nature of things that the next great struggle should be the 
effort of the individual to break this fearful bondage, and 
resume his rights. Out of the rubbish of humanity, which 
was all that this rule of God and godlets allowed, arose 
heroes and saviours. The humanity. of Jesus once more 
found expression. The Bible was given abroad again, with 
all its heresies and demands of reform. But who dare trust 
himself? Was reason, after all, not dangerous? Was it 
not necessary to find anchorage? The theocracy was de- 
fied, its power was broken; but in Calvinism and Lutheran- 
ism the reform culminated as Bibliolatry. The Creed, con- 
formed to the average sentiment of the reformers, took the 
place of the Pope; and the result was a modified, a con- 
stitutional theocracy. The Church, like the State, could ° 
not give place at once to complete freedom. Yet the Ref- 
ormation ended a struggle which had gone on with increas- 
ing vigor for over four centuries. This end was Calvinism. 
The Reformed Church could go no farther than the creed. 
It was not the truth in the Book, judged by reason and by 
experience; but the Book itself, from alpha to omega, was 
honored as the vicegerent of God. 

In our own day, the movement proceeding from the origi- 
nal unit of society (that is, the Church and the State) finds 
its term in the individual. He assumes both the civic and 
the religious power, the former as voter, the latter as free 
worshipper. The State appears no longer as the expansion 
in any form or the expression by any fiction of the original 
family, but as the organic individual. No longer limited by 
her position in the household, woman at once claims by 
right a place in the State that she never claimed of old: as 
an individual, in a rule of individuals, she thus asserts 
equality. Marriage, which was the organic expression of 
the primitive family, is also necessarily shifted to become 
a compact of individuals. It temporarily loses its authority 
and permanent binding force, resting only on the read- 
justed basis of individual economy. Was Plato right, then, 
in his model Republic, where the children are at birth re- 
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moved from all possible knowledge of parents into a com- 
monalty of training and culture? Does the excessive license 
of divorce contribute to wiser manhood or nobler woman- 
hood? The answer to such questions must be that of Jesus, 
“They twain are one.” The principle of a dual unity runs 
through all nature. The universal is one as organic and 
inorganic. Life becomes complete only in the union of the 
two complementary kingdoms, vegetable and animal. So 
the sexes rose out of a lower form of organism, in order that 
life might rise to a strength, beauty, and honor of mutual 
co-operative interchange of offices; and so the household, 
which is the social unit, must ultimately rest on the princi- 
ple that the individual can a completeness only in dual- 
_ ity: “They twain are one.’ 

The modern man, who alone remains as the integer of the 
future social fabric, naturally finds his expression in two 
processes: the school, or co-operation of the young in study ; 
and the commonwealth, or co-operation of adults in indus- 
tries, and government for the fostering of industries. The 
school, when its idea is complete, will include culture of 
the entire nature, unfolding of all the faculties of mind 
and body, the evolution of physical, intellectual, and moral 
power. The apparent exclusion of religion from schools is 
in reality but the preliminary to the highest moral and re- 
ligious training. We have excluded Moses, but not Coper- 
nicus. All religion is at heart the interpretation of nat- 
ure. Our schools are steadily tending to the office of 
interpreters of nature. Science, when understood as a 
synthesis, is the voice of God: in analysis alone, it is 
atheistic. Church instruction was at first largely the 
interpretation of nature: that is now the work of the 
school. Worship, which is another function of the church, 
has become more and more an individual matter. The more 
spiritual it becomes, the more purely rational, the more 
warm with the relation of oneness with the Father, the less 
can it be committed to the public charge. 

Theocracy grew out of the early subdivision of the 
human family into Church and State. It was the absolute _ 
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supremacy of the State. The Reformation, closed up by 
Luther and Calvin, broke the theocratic idea forever, gave 
to the family its simple, primitive, natural function, and left 
the individual as the factor to be multiplied from in the 
coming social fabric. We come here plumply upon the 
seething question of Socialism. As communism, or in any 
guise communistic, socialism is simply looking backward, 
and an impossibility. You cannot crowd the oak back into 
an acorn, although you can develop the acorn into an oak. 
But socialism as an enlarged co-operation of individuals (in 
other words, as the enlargement of the State upon its new 
basis) is inevitable. We have already moved very far along 
on the socialistic line. Our whole educational system, our 
sanitary laws, our sumptuary legislation, our post-office sys- 
tem and coinage, and to a certain extent our banking sys- 
tem are socialistic. These are not the methods of our 
republic alone, but the drift of all civilization. Technical 
socialism, embracing all sorts of undigested, protoplasmic 
theories, is simply the accident that must accompany the 
very wisest effort of any age. But there is no possibility of 
doubting that the processes of organic action, in such steps 
as those enumerated above, have been both wise and benefi- 
cent. There are no services in the way of private enter- 
prise so prolific of private advantage as these co-operative 
enterprises of the State. How far and how fast to move is 
a question to be asked at each step. No general principles 
can settle it. The jealous cry of analytic science decides 
for absolute individualism: modified individualism is the 
living fact, and the almost certain tendency of our present 
era. ; 

Still another change shall take place, is rapidly taking 
place. No individual can be so poor, or so mean, as to be 
without importance. Sentimental equality is a bit of the 
poem into which life always sings itself; but equality in the 
ratio of industrial value and moral worth is a matter of 
sober fact and right. Society is made up of brain-workers 
and hand-workers, on which subdivision rests a vast in- 
equality. Not that all brain-workers are rich or that all 
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hand-workers are poor, but that, so long as education is 
partial, there can be no true equality. Look at it from the 
standpoint of science. Nature, in finally achieving man, 
had (1) to free the fore-limbs to serve as hands, as tool 
makers and users: hence the manual laborer; (2) to enlarge 
the front brain, bringing it well up over the sensorium, and 
making it dominant: here was the germ of the brain-worker. 
Vital energy thus gathered upon two points, hand and 
brain; and by these two organs the future of man was to 
be decided. Now, no approximate equalization of the lot 
of individuals can be secured so long as education is con- 
fined to the brain, and the hands are left to pick up a living 
as they can. The educated man, so called, goes forth with 
hands stupidly ignorant, and a brain overtrained propor- 
tionately: the hand-worker gets just that education of the 
brain which points out his misery, and throws light on what 
he might be, but does not enable him to rise above his lot. 
Education, so far as it goes, reveals to all their fate, and 
blazons their deprivations, but does not enable them to con- 
quer adversity. The drift, however, is in the direction of 
equal training to mind and hand. This means more than a 
mere widening of culture: it means the bringing together 
of social extremes, when skilled hand-work will be the pride 
of the best trained intellect, and the best trained hand shall 
be obedient to educated thought. Social agitation at pres- 
ent is dangerous, because the hand is against the brain: 
brute force dominates on one side, despotic will on the 
other. The future education will be that of the whole man, 
— physical, intellectual, and moral; and this means the 
training alike of hand and brain. The moral man is the 
one who can, and does, apply himself not only to right 
thinking, but right action. The author of a thesis on moral 
philosophy, learned in a thousand schools, may be far less an 
ethical being than the cowboy who rides a hundred miles 
to save a life. 


Absolute equality would consist in equilibrium: equilib- . 


rium of social forces would be automatism. Progress secured 
only by friction would lapse into the uniformity and me- 
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chanical action of an ants’ nest. Social reformers who 
desire absolute equality seek for a world of machines instead 
of men. Herbert Spencer tells us that the future man will 
be one “ whose individuality can be expanded to the full in 
all directions; and thus in the ultimate man perfect moral- 
ity, perfect individuality, and perfect life be simultaneously 
realized.” But that were a state of both individual and 
society most to be deprecated. In evolution, that is the 
highest creature who can the longest approach its ideal 
without reaching it. Can man touch his ideal? Evidently 
not. He has already conceived the Infinite,— the infinitely 
good; and, being finite, it is beyond dispute that he will 
never quite reach the goal. The real problem is always 
our capacity for progress, not our capacity for completeness. 

Theocracy carried the evolution of the family to its 
extreme limit. It placed the whole world under the papa, 
patriarch, or pope. The Reformation forever put an end to 
paternal government. This was necessary not only for the 
sake of society, but for the sake of the family. This, under 
the theocracy, became only a comparative state of honor. 
The celibate was the more highly virtuous. Wedlock was 
to be avoided by all who “would be perfect.” The result 
was a degradation of the family far deeper and more total 
than can possibly accrue from the abuse of divorce. A 
priest might not marry. It was better that he should have 
a concubine. The canon law swept away the civil law. 
Marriage was no longer a law of nature, but an institution 
of the Church, to be regulated by her at will. To be sure, 
this exaltation of celibacy and degradation of the family 
was inherited by Christianity from Orientalism. It was, 
however, exaggerated, and made the supreme test of charac- 
ter. Marriage was not a crime, but it was a state of infe- 
rior morality. It was a sin, however, until sanctioned by 
the Church. Whom she bound, they only were bound; 
whom she sundered, they were hopelessly severed forever. 
The abominations which this degradation of the family in- 
volved should be read only in the pages of history.* 


* Let the reader refer to Lea’s History of Celibacy. 
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The theocracy will be understood and properly judged 
only as the destruction of the family. It exalted pope or 
patriarch to be God on earth, with absolute control, above 
all, of the family. Luther and Calvin at once broke this 
bondage, and set the family free. The attack on indul- 
gences and like questions was but by-play. The real issue 
of the sixteenth century was the restoration of the natural 
family. But, with its restoration, all that imposing system 
whose base was mankind, and whose apex was the vicege- 
rent of the Almighty,— slavery at the bottom, blasphemy at 
the top,— this system, the growth of ages, fell with a crash. 
Society must henceforth be reconstructed with the indi- 
vidual as unit. All rights inhere in the individual. These 
he delegates to whom he will, in such proportion and such 
measure as he will. To reconstruct society is not to con- 
tinue an old reformation, but to carry forward an existing 
reformation. ‘The task may well consume another century ; 
for, notwithstanding the vast unfolding of scientific truth 
and moral influence, we are not yet more than primary 
scholars in the new way, which is individual and collee- 
tive self-government. Our national legislation, our govern- 
mental methods, our municipal and local corruption, our 
bondage to superstition, our still strong tendency to reac- 
tion, our lack of a popular ethical philosophy, whose germ 
is in evolution, the still short-sightedness of science, leay- 
ing it to a great extent agnostic, if not atheistic,— all this 
indicates the long labor ahead. 

This new reformation takes its place, historically, in a 
succession of like reformatory periods, covering all known 
history. It begins a new series, in which the individual 
instead of the family becomes the social unit. It is no 
longer a question of creed that can concern us. Only those 
theological doctrines remain, which submit themselves to 
the rigid tests of science. Of such questions, the two 
that at the first flash seem least of all to depend upon dem- 
onstration are the existence of a Supreme Being and the . 
persistency of individual life,— God and Immortality. But, 
the fuller the statement of the hypothesis of evolution, the 


ae. 
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more it is seen to involve eternal, necessary, and purposeful 
Life, with the relations which we bear to that Life as intelli- 
gent and moral agents. Those two great thoughts, God and 
Immortality, relegated by the theocracy absolutely to the 
domain of authority, are now once more, as they originally 
were, pre-eminently questions of science. The result is 
hardly doubtful. The new reformation will not be atheistic 
or materialistic. 

The periodicity of human history is not a pretty fable or 
‘a happy coincidence. It isa part of that Unity which will 
be more and more seen to be the innermost verity of all 
things, in proportion as they are better understood. There 
is a Supreme Purpose in nature, in human nature, and in 
history, putting in relief its accomplished aims, whether 
arts, industries, or religious reformations. All the move- 
ments of life are rhythmical, and fall under the same law 
of cyclic completion. Our entire existence, our hunger, 
our sleep, and all other functional desires, conscious or 
unconscious, recur with the days or the weeks or the months 
or the years. 

E. P. POWELL. 
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EDEN AND PARADISE: A MEDITATION.* 


Hour after hour, as I sped away on the wings of the mod- 
ern Hermes towards my Western home, I wondered and 
ever wondered what all these strange visions could mean. I 
began to wonder also where in truth Eden is, and whether 
we had indeed found it. 

But most of all there grew a longing to know what Eden 
is. Yes, that is beyond doubt the central question. All the 
world has sought to know the location of Eden, and in this 
search it seems scarcely to have occurred to any one to ask 
what is in very truth the nature of Eden. 

Always, too, there is the assumption that Eden is a name 
for something that was and is not. ‘“ Where was Eden?” 
So the question has ever run. And the conjectural answer 
has pointed to Asia, or to Australia, or to a sunken conti- 
nent, or to the once blissful regions of the north pole. 

Eden belongs, then, to a vanished world. He who can 
make inquiry concerning Eden is already beyond the con- 
fines of Eden. It is a world of beginnings. And so for 
him who thinks and wonders Eden is already past. It was 
and is not. And thus in truth has it ever been. The ear- 
liest words concerning Eden are words telling of the Eden 
that was. The Golden Age was, ever and only was. 

And primitive man remained in Eden only so long as he 
asked no questions, expressed no doubts, felt no uneasiness, 
only so long as he had not yet learned to distinguish be- 
tween good and evil, and hence only so long as he knew 
nothing of the real nature of the very Eden in which he 
dwelt. 

The first morally significant question that Adam asked, 
while yet in Eden, was the first step taken by Adam in the 
direct way leading out of Eden. It was precisely that stage 
of his intellectual and moral advancement which for the 


*See the article on ‘ An Eden for a Poet,” in this Review for December, 1889. 
The clue to the following interpretation of Eden I found first in Hegel’s writings. 
See Philosophy of History, Bohn Library, p. 333. Something similar, as I have 
since learned, was held by Origen. ra 
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first time made clear to him the difference between good 
and evil that also carried him beyond the gates of Eden. 
Yes, the gates: Eden hath its gates, its limits. And man, 
with his wondrous nature involving the capacity of immor- 
tality and limitless self-unfolding, must pass like a fugitive 
through the gates of Eden if he would attain the fulness of 
his manhood and realize the splendors of the divine ideal 
that lies smouldering within him. : 

And have we not here a clue by which we may easily find 
answer to our twofold question concerning at once both the 
location and the nature of Eden? Adam is, in truth, but 
the typical man. What happened to him in his essential 
life must happen to all in the essential lives of all. At first 
— that is in his childhood state — Adam was wholly at ease. 
He had no thought of a world beyond that simple one in 
which he dwelt. His conceptions passed nowhere beyond 
the limits of his senses. He was wholly without conflict, 
because he was wholly without consciousness of moral dis- 
tinctions. 

On the one hand there arose no contradiction between 
himself and the animal world, for he was himself as yet but 
an animal. True, he was an animal having infinite promise ; 
but as yet he did not himself so much as dream of this won- 
drous heritage of his. 

On the other hand, he walked and talked with his God. 
But no very great degree of penetration is required to rec- 
ognize the fact that the God with whom Adam, or any son 
of Adam, can walk and talk, is first of all a God that is 
known chiefly, if not solely, through the senses. 

And in both respects every human being is like Adam. 
Each, in his childhood state, is still an animal; and, being 
such, he catches no glimpse of Divinity save through the 
senses. Nor does the likeness end here. Every human 
being since the time of Adam has grown restless with the 
dawning consciousness that the Divine is something immeas- 
urably above man, and yet towards which man may aspire 
as towards his own ideal nature. 

Here, in truth, lies the germ of the distinction between 
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good and evil. For what is the good but practical obedience 
to the divinely given command that tells me what I ought 
to do? And what is this command but the unchanging law 
of reason, which is also the law of self-consistency written 
in every human soul? 

It is indeed only by slow degrees and through the pain 
arising from collisions with the law that man becomes con- 
scious of the existence and nature of the law, and thus forms 
the habit of comparing more and more carefully each deed 
he does with the unfailing standard thus provided, telling 
him what he ought to do. And this comparison itself, when 
first explicitly made, must result in man’s unspeakable 
humiliation, since the thing he does ever falls short of, or 
even wholly contradicts, the thing he ought to do. 

And this is the Fall of man, this his expulsion from Eden. 
Ah, the charm of Eden! How beautiful, how perfect, how 
self-poised the child! What awkwardness, what painful 
embarrassment on the part of youth just emerging from 
childhood! How charming the unsuspecting innocence of 
infantile life! How great the alarm and distress of the 
newly awakened conscience of youth! 

And what is this newly awakened conscience, flaming out 
now with the blinding light of the consciousness of good 
and evil, but the threatening sword that compels swift flight 
forth through the gates of Eden, and evermore renders re- 
turn impossible? 

Where, then, is Eden save first of all within the soul of 
every human being that has not yet passed beyond child- 
hood? And what is Eden if not precisely this,— the state of 
innocence of the wholly unawakened soul? If this be Eden, 
then Eden is nothing less than a necessary phase in the total 
process of the universe. It ever was, and ever is to be, 
where a living soul has been or will be born into this uni- 
verse. 

Thus the only boundary that Eden can ever have is in the 


dawning consciousness, and hence in the awakening con- 


science of each individual soul. And so Eden is ever begin- 
ning with each new soul that comes into being, and also for- 
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ever ceasing as soul after soul attains to a knowledge of 
good and of evil, and flies through the gates. 

It is worthy of note that the first sacrifice was made after 
the boundaries of Eden were passed. Nor was nor is any 
sacrifice possible within its enclosure. For true sacrifice 
can mean nothing but this: that one first learns what one 
ought to do, and then cuts short the fulfilment of every 
desire in conflict with that divine law. 

On the positive side, too, the perfection of human life is 
attained by the theoretically simple, and yet in practice only 
too difficult, means of so training one’s self that he will heart- 
ily want to do and be wholly bent upon doing precisely 
what he ought to do; just as on the negative side he will 
unhesitatingly sacrifice everything conflicting with the law 
of his own being, and so resolutely refuse to do what he 
knows he ought not to do. ; 

But there is still another hint of utmost significance given 
us in the legend of Eden. As soon as Adam was fairly out 
of Eden, he began to work. And in like manner every 
human being, once fairly awakened to the vast discrepancy 
between what he is and what he ought to be, must inevi- 
tably- begin working with all the energies of his soul, so that 
he may attain, even though it be but painfully and little by 
little, the realization of true manhood. And what, in truth, 
are all the institutions of the world, developed as they have 
been through centuries of grimmest toil and struggle on 
the part of man, but means to this one great end of the real- 
ization of true manhood on the part of every human being? 

From the first moment of his existence onward, then, man 
has ever fled and must forever continue to flee from this 
unsubstantial Eden of childhood in search of that enduring 
paradise which consists for the individual in the perpetual 
widening and refining of his own immortal powers, so that 
these shall tend ever towards symmetrical yet richly varied 
unity and completeness of the spirit’s life. And this result 
can be reached only in obedience to the divine law of con- 
sistency in man’s own nature,—a law that is one and the 
same as the central law of the divine nature itself. Man is 
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one with the Divine in ideal; and immortality for man 
means nothing else than the endless progressive develop- 
ment of man towards that completeness which is perpetually 
realized in the one perfect, personal energy described by the 
ancient prophet as being “ without variableness or shadow 
of turning.” 

The poets have been right, then,— even it may be beyond 
their own knowledge,— in representing Eden as an outer 
world. : 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


Yes, that is it— about us, around us, beyond us; and the 
struggle of each sincere soul must ever be for the unfolding 
of its own capacities, so that it may be said with ever-in- 
creasing truth, Heaven lies within us in our maturity. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that outer conditions have 
much to do with the inner state of the individual soul. 
Have I not myself been charmed unspeakavly with that 
wondrous outer world, in the midst-of which I have just 
been wandering, and which I have but now quitted with 
utmost regret? And was I not prompted to fly to that land 
by the languor and distress and terrorizing apprehensions 
due to years of unbroken toil in the nerve-destroying climate 
of this land of weariness where I am doomed to do my 
work? And have not my two friends, in defiance of all 
those warning portents, desperately clung to the mountains, 
and refused to descend to this vale of sighing ? 


Least of all, can I pretend to deny that the outer condi- — 


tions must also be taken into account, if one would form an 
adequate estimate either of the primitive Eden or of that 
transfigured Eden which is the true and indestructible para- 
dise? The former is already to you and me, who can criti- 
cally examine it, a paradise irrecoverably lost. The latter is 
the paradise which, as I devoutly hope, shall be for you and 
me increasingly realized as the genuine paradise regained. 


With thoughtful consideration, then, one can scarcely fail _ 


to reach this conclusion: that the whole of the physical uni- 
verse, so far as it lies untouched by man —so far as it is 


= 
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mere wilderness —is the outer Eden. As such it is the 
appropriate dwelling-place of primitive man; for primitive 
man is nothing else than man in his primary or merely ani- 
mal stage of existence. 

Of what use, then, to delve amid the ruins along Eu- 
phrates’ stream, or to sound with plummet the dark depths 
of ocean, or to grope amid the desolation of polar snows 
for proofs of the site of a vanished Eden? For in every 
unhewn forest, on every unbroken prairie, on every spot of 
every habitable star that now lies free from the stamp of the 
will of such being as man, there lies a present Eden and the 
promise of a paradise yet to be. 

Nor let it be forgotten that Eden is the realm of the 
senses, or that the senses constitute the transition stage out 
of the physical into the spiritual. The organs of sensation 
are indeed physical, while sensation itself is an experience 
‘belonging distinctly to the conscious unit of the soul. And 
so, just as the outer Eden of nature as wilderness is not to 
be destroyed, but, on the contrary, is only to be transformed 
into a group of fit conditions for the paradise of a purified 
soul, so the senses, at first crude, coarse, gross, are not to be 
abhorred as hindrances, but far rather are they to be refined, 
trained, ennobled, into utmost efficiency as instruments of 
the Godward struggling soul. 

Nor is this all. He who would unfold the true paradise, 
both within and without, must not less clearly recognize the 
value of yet other instruments of the soul’s advancement. 
These other instruments are, it is true, still outer; but they 
are vastly more complex than are the senses. We have 
already had them under consideration. They are nothing 
less than the institutions of human society,— the Family, as 
the means necessary to the unfolding of the social nature of 
man; the State, as the necessary means to the maturing of 
the political nature of man; and the Church, as the neces- 
sary means to the full development of the religious nature | 
of man. These are the fundamental, absolutely sacred insti- 
tutions demanded in the very constitution of the human 
soul itself. And no people can long escape ruin that persist- 
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ently disregards the essential demands of any one of them. 
Nor can the richest results be attained unless there be trans- 
fused through all these the clearness and precision of sci- 
ence, together with the vital, rhythmic graces of art. 

This be our creed! Were we and all men to live it to the 
full, with what swiftness and profusion must the desert — 
the wilderness without and the wilderness within—be 
made to rejoice and blossom as the rose! 


WituiAM M. BRYANT. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 


Confidence in the permanent form of any belief, religious 
or philosophical, is rapidly declining. The substance of 


religious thought does not change much, and has enlarged ~ 


but little since Plato’s or Augustine’s time, but each age 
supplies its own fresh formula and mode of expression. 
“The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns,” but not otherwise greatly altered. 

The Christian moral ideal has always held a close relation 
to the heart of man, in one form or another, and was fore- 
shadowed in part by well-known examples of pagan worth 
and greatness before its finest expression was reached in 
Judea. It is at once the most enticing and difficult ideal 
the world has known,—enticing because difficult. Bur- 
dened with the weight of false doctrine attaching to it, and 
often perverted from its true use by the ignorance and 
wickedness of its adherents, this ideal has suffered little 
change through nearly nineteen centuries of popular miscon- 
ception and abuse. Self-renunciation has always been its 
fundamental motive. For centuries its accepted type was 
asceticism, which held sway throughout the era of monastic 
rule and discipline. The Reformation checked ecclesiasti- 
cal error and abuse without greatly enlarging the general 
ideas of life and conduct. The narrow piety which cramped 


and hindered the entire Protestant movement is especially 


by r 
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manifest in the Puritanism of old and new England, which 
strengthened the sense of personal righteousness without 
removing the bonds of theological fear and prejudice. The 
paramount duty of self-sacrifice continued to be the favorite 
theme of the Protestant as of the Catholic pulpit; but it 
was slowly raised to that plane where self-seeking is sub- 
dued to the general good. Thus Protestantism strength- 
ened the sentiment of human brotherhood by its appeal to 
the individual conscience. Slowly at first, more rapidly of 
late, the Christian ideal has dropped the adventitious aids 
of creed and doctrine, and taken on more and more the form 
_ of simple human help. 

The only religion we care for to-day is practical religion ; 
and this the world is learning to recognize and honor wher- 
ever found, whether labelled with that name or not. An in- 
telligent liberal minister, with whom I was once discussing 
the correct use of names, said, to illustrate the way one may 
accept the title of a creed or party and yet refuse to be 
bound by it, that, when asked if he were a Unitarian, he 
answered, “ Yes, and something besides”; and so, when 
asked if he were a Republican in politics, his answer was, 
“Yes, and something besides.” When I pressed him to 
know why he should not make the same reply to the ques- 
tion as to whether he were a Christian, he gently shook his 
head in deprecation of the sentiment that the last term had 
any fixed or exclusive meaning. Thoughtful minds in all 
denominations are coming to recognize that there is a large 
element of “something besides” in the sum of man’s present 
acquired religious convictions and aspirations, which the 
term “Christian” cannot be made to cover without a severe 
stretch of just historic meaning. The Jew, liberal or ortho- 

_dox, does not thank us when, with patronizing good inten- 
tion, we describe the long-taught faith of the prophets, the 
eternal doctrines of righteousness, by a term supplied to the 
human vocabulary years after Isaiah and Micah had gone to 
their rest. The rationalist sees no reason why the life he 
is trying to lead should be termed “Christian” more than 
“Confucian,” since his conduct is guided by the principles 
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of a plain and simple morality common to all the peoples of 
the earth. Admit the largest possible interpretation of the 
term ‘‘Christian,” it cannot be made in minds like these to 
cover the whole of man’s religious needs and experience. 
To the large majority in all sects, that word may be all- 
sufficient, including all that is most tender and uplifting in 
religion, uniting the thought of divine goodness with love 
for our kind. Those compelled by a more literal under- 
standing or careful research to abandon the name belong to 
the minority, condemned and misunderstood, subject some- 
times to social ostracism and mistrust. Yet among these 
are men and women as truly Christian in life and character 
as any who make conspicuous display of the name. This 
is admitted even by their critics. It would seem, then, as 
if the special gift or quality called “ Christian” might be 
reached by other theological paths, or even by that of a 
plain secular morality. 

The term “Christian” describes a certain distinctive 
moral and spiritual ideal, not greatly differing from that 
found in certain foreign types of civilization, yet with the 
plain marks of race and time. The world has never over- 
taken this ideal. What then? Because this particular 
ideal is seen to be beyond all that human will and longing 
have yet attained, must we say it comprises all that is be- 
yond? Must we, in honor to this ideal, speak in grudging 
praise or real disparagement of all that lies outside? This 
were to lower’ it to an idol, to replace trust with suspicion, 
the love that has learned to cast out fear with the love that 
is only jealous and exacting. Indiscriminate praise hurts 
both its object and its giver. We do not estimate a man 
or an action less worthily because we view each from a rela- 
tive point of view. A man does not love the woman of his 
choice less because he sees other women to be, in some re- 
spects, her equals or superiors. We do not hold Shakespeare 
in less regard because we love Homer and Dante also. 
Neither should we revere our own Bible less, even if the . 
study of comparative religions has discovered the existence 
of other scriptures nearly, if not quite, equal in moral and. 
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inspirational value. The beauty of Christ’s example is not 
dimmed, but brightened, by knowing that he is one of a 
glorious company whose names enrich the stream of sacred 
tradition. 

The Christian ideal has suffered much from a certain pro- 
prietary spirit on the part of those who held it. It would 
be difficult to say how much the personal salvation schemes 
attaching to this ideal have insensibly promoted the spirit 
of selfishness. Up to a very recent time — and it is so even 
now — the Christian gospel has been applauded and pressed 
on men’s attention from the single point of view of the per- 
sonal security it was supposed to offer. Natural and even 
justifiable as this may be, still it places the value of that 
gospel more on its beneficial relation to the believer than 
on its absolute merits. This mercenary view is fast passing 
away; it commands little respect from intelligent minds. 
Yet never was Christianity better understood or more 
highly prized for its real merits than in the present age of 
so-called religious doubt and distrust. While the old belief 
in its supernatural origin and character grows colder and 
feebler, appreciation of its true historic worth and beauty 
and moral necessity grows daily. The new ideal is not 
always recognized by name, and is sometimes pointedly de- 
nied. It is content to lose its identity as such rather than 
seem to violate the principle of universal brotherhood. Like 
Christ in the legend, it will strip itself of every recognizable 
sign, and disguise itself beyond all recognition, if thus it 
may the more quickly reach and stir the instinct of human 
compassion; and Longfellow, in “ The Legend Beautiful,” 
teaches that true worship is no mere rapt contemplation of 
the beautiful, but can tear itself away from spiritual delights 
at the command of conscience, and take up the homely 
duties of the day. 

“<« Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled,’ 
That is what the Vision said.” 


His unwelcome duties performed, the simple-hearted monk 
returns to his cell to find the Vision flooding the walls with 
its supernal light. 
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To claim all the best results of culture and experience 
for the name “ Christian” is completely to misapprehend its 
real worth and use to man. We cannot cover the entire 
moral horizon with any single achievement of the race, no 
matter how high and far-spreading in its results. Some 
time we shall know it is an impiety to try. The world’s 
religious consciousness has been enriched from many sources. 
From Persia and Egypt we have derived that love of occult 
wisdom which feeds the sense of mystery and awe. From 
the Hebrew scriptures we have learned the worth and obli- 
gation of personal righteousness. Confucius teaches the art 
of just and correct living. Buddha is likest Jesus, teaching 
the sense of human brotherhood, putting off the habit of a 
prince to work out the task of soothing men’s abjectest mis- 
eries. Thus he exemplifies the spirit of a consecrated hu- 
manity, while Jesus adds to it a great faith in the moral pos- 
sibilities of men. We may well hold in chief love and honor 
that type which has named and helped to shape the civiliza- 
tion we are born from and allied to by race and education ; 
but we need not, therefore, hold it as all in all for the entire 
world. 

Astronomers teach us that beyond that planetary system 
to which our sun is the centre of life, is another vaster sys- 
tem, including ours, having another centre of gravity and 
revolving about some far-distant star. So in the religious 
sphere “ our little systems have their day,” and are to the 
superficial vision independent and disconnected, yet each 
is bound to a central life and purpose larger than its own, 
which its own only partially reveals, and “one star differeth 
from another star in glory.” We have attained true re- 
ligious trust and enlightenment when we have learned to 
look up to the spiritual heavens as to the natural, to name 
and recognize each glowing orb in its own place, and its 
relation to the whole glittering galaxy, grateful for the 
light and beauty shed upon each from all the rest. 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
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THE RESPECTIVE DAMAGE OF DIFFERENT 
EDUCATIONS. 


Several years ago there was published in a well-known 
American periodical a series of papers by divers eminent 
teachers, entitled “ How I was Educated.” These articles 
narrated some of the sources wherefrom and methods 
whereby the writers had sought to perfect their intel- 
lectual equipment, mainly those going toward the making 
of scholars. They were full of interest, as far as they went, 
but of necessity incomplete, since no man, much less one of 
many attainments, can tell the story of his education within 
the limits of a magazine article. To do so would be to tell 
the story of his whole life. The writers of these helpful 
narratives could touch but briefly upon that part of their 
education which was obtained outside of books, they could 
but barely notice that part which consists in unlearning 
what has been previously learned, and of the extent of actual 
injury done them by their education they could say nothing 
at all. For along with the benefit of every distinctive edu- 
cation there certainly goes a degree of injury, each bearing 
to the other somewhat of that relation existing between 
pleasure and pain, which, as Plato says, “never come at the 
same time, yet whoso catches and possesses the one is 
almost always forced to take the other, as if the two were 
joined together.” 

Education, a word commonly associated with books, in 
reality means any and all processes whereby one is supposed 
to be made moré perfect. So manifold, however, and so 
uncertain are our conceptions of perfection, so inextricably 
are those conceptions interwoven one with another, so often 
is vanitas vanitatum our exclamation before the end, what 
wonder is it that the poets always have praised that life 
which is the simplest? But never was any life simple enough 
to be satisfied with itself. All nature is alive with the pro- 
gressive instinct. Every creature is continually and in- 
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sensibly being drawn towards something supposed to be 
more perfect than itself. The attractive force may differ, 
and the ideals of attainment be one above the other as high 
as the heavens are above the earth; but the desire for some- 
thing better, of everything after its kind, is a part of the 
law of gravitation. Human limitation is such that few are 
able to follow a line of harmonious development. We in- 
crease our powers in one direction by lessening them in 
another. Everywhere man is confronted by the inexorable 
necessity of sacrifice, wherein is the main seat of his discon- 
tent, whether expressed in the fury or the despair of one 
life or in the religion or the philosophy of another. Thus 
education tends less towards symmetry than towards asym- 
metry. The benefit derived from it is at the same time an 
injury, and he who is called educated is often of all men 
the most uneducated. 

The education to be had in the school of civilization may 
be divided into six main courses or departments, through 
all of which many after a manner pass, but in one or two 
only of which the generality of pupils attain any degree of 
proficiency. These six forms or departments of education 
are Affairs, Society, Books, Art, Nature, and Thought. 

Under the education of Affairs, or business, is included 
all manner of activity having for its end the possession 
of whatsoever is obtained at the expense of others. 
War, politics, trade,— what schools are these three! How 
they develop ‘industry, boldness, adaptation, shrewdness, 
and self-control! How they force one to keep ever before 
one’s eyes the relation between cause and effect! How they 
concentrate, stimulate and sustain effort! And then the 
exhilaration,— the certaminis gaudia, or joy of conflict, which, 
almost might be believed the survival of that excitement 
produced by the sight or smell of blood,—the hazard, the 
suspense, the visible failure, or success! Herein, as in a 
perpetual arena, the majority of men expend their energies, 


from the organizing and directing genius to the humble - 


drudge painfully and unwittingly evolving higher from 
lower powers. Nor is there any more certain constrainer 
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to sympathy and generosity of the concrete kind than the 
education of affairs. The wounds and hard knocks received 
therein make the competitors helpful of one another, among 
whom there is never lacking a readiness to set on his feet 
again, when he makes it a matter of free grace, any unlucky 
contestant. 

A brave school this is, assuredly, and the one wherein 
character is discovered sooner and more certainly than any 
other. But in return for its wholesome discipline great 
damage is wrought by the education of affairs in many ways, 
and most of all by its inevitable depreciation of the supreme 
quality of justice. Whenever men set out to possess any 
material good, the end too often justifies to them the means; 
more especially because they know society is always ready 
to compound with unscrupulons means when such means 
win success. In war, the primitive method of obtaining 
possession, all things are held fair to this day. In politics 
and in trade men have indeed established certain recognized 
principles of justice; but how easily are they either evaded 
or brushed aside when in the way of the master spirits 
therein! The first maxim of almost every successful sol- 
dier, politician, and man of business is: Use every possible 
advantage. The main reason why so many men fail in their 
pursuit of riches and power is because they wish at the 
same time to possess love and esteem. With those deter- 
mined to win the former at any cost, such ones are at an 
immense disadvantage. He who would be sure of winning 
a great stake in the game of affairs must not only possess 
genius for affairs, but he must, between himself and other 
men, not have too fine a sense of justice. The education of 
affairs tends to blunt the sentiment of honor, as well as 
many other qualities of mind and heart which dignify and 
ornament human nature. A man’s honor ends and his dis- 
honor begins just as soon as he tries to reconcile principle 
and the main chance. 

This same education causes men to regard everything as 
either merchandise or spoil, and naturally enough, when 
they are successful, fills them with an overweening sense of 
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their own superiority. It is from the school of affairs that 
most so-called self-made men are graduated, though it is 
difficult to understand why these should be thus called, 
since they of all men are most made by the aid of their 
fellows. The so-called self-made man, while often a very 
useful citizen, is quite as often an intolerable bore. He 
who is convinced that he has made himself seldom can talk 
about anything but himself. How many self-made men 
are there that have sore need to be made over! ‘The educa- 
tion of affairs is the first grade in the school of civilization, 
beyond which, as in the more restricted school, the majority 
of pupils get but a little way. Unhappily, it is not always 
made the first grade, certain ones from one cause or another 
entering at once the higher grades. Such often have to 
learn in the school of affairs during their later what should 
have been learned therein during their earlier years, who of 
all those damaged by it are likely to be damaged most. 
Who does not acknowledge the power of that irresistible 
fascination imparted by the education of Society, or man- 
ners? Affability, courtesy, address,— how they further the 
gratification of the social instinct, and add to the delight 
of human intercourse! Manners are the oil of civilization, 
without which lubricant the parts of that vast and intricate 
machine would be continually afire from their remorseless 
friction. Offence to one another's personality is the cause 
of as much ill feeling as injury to one another’s fortune. 
Manners are the world’s device for the protection of person- 
ality, without which there would be no living in it. How 
the possessor of finished manners is envied more even than 
the possessor of riches! and justly, since he may if he will 
enjoy all the benefit of riches with little or none of their 
care. Lord Chesterfield was right, from whatever motive 
he exhorted his son to sacrifice to the graces; for in a highly 
civilized society the reduction of human friction is as much 
a matter of philanthropy as is the relief of destitution or dis- 
ease. Let no one affect to despise manners because they are . 
superficial: so, for that matter, is all self-control. The edu- 
cation of society, like every other education, may be put to 
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uses base or dishonest; but a gracious manner, when disin- 
terested, is the refinement of sympathy, wherein consists 
gentlemanliness more than in anything else implied by the 
modern meaning of that word. 

Nevertheless, the education of society, desirable and im- 
portant as it is, seldom turns out a finished pupil whom it 
does not damage both morally and materially. It paralyzes 
performance. Whether it is that social intercourse, among 
those eminently qualified therefor, is the most satisfying 
of all occupations, or whether, as is more likely, it tends 
to destroy individuality, rarely is it that men and women 
of society are capable of any strenuous undertaking. Man- 
ners are prone to run into tedious ceremonies and conven- 
tions, as among the Orientals, with whom they are the prin- 
cipal business of life. Useful as they are for the protection 
of self-love, they at the same time increase self-love, and 
give rise to numerous causes of offence wherein there is no 
moral reason for offence, thus becoming a repellent instead 
of an attractile force. They make flatterers and prevari- 
cators of us; “not absolute liars,” as Dr. Holmes says, “ but 
such careless handlers of truth that its sharp corners get 
terribly rounded.” The education of society makes us 
hopelessly dependent upon one another for entertainment: 
witness its variety of diversions for occupying time. It too 
often in the after part of life leaves those most proficient in 
it no other resource but to become either cynics or devotees. 
What loneliness is like to the loneliness of fashionable old 
age, or who is more to be pitied than he who cannot endure 
the companionship of himself? 

Without the education of Books, or scholarship, there 
would be in the minds of most people no idea of any educa- 
tion. The key to the storehouse of inherited knowledge,— 
the cipher that unravels the continuity of thought,— what 
a possession it has always been! No wonder is it that the 
scholar was of old time considered a superior being, who 
even yet is hedged about by a kind of privilege, provided, 
as always, he does not question too closely the correctness 
of existing beliefs or systems. Unto those furnished with 
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this kind of education the world ever looks for its teachers ; 
and what a noble profession is that to whose charge is com- 
mitted the minds of a generation! Intellectual fathers and 
mothers,— can there be any calling more honorable or one 
involving greater responsibility? How, moreover, does 
familiarity with the thought and action of past times recon- 
cile one to the waste and confusion of the present, and 
restrain that headlong impetuosity of human pride, always 
assured of superiority over former times, and ready to 
destroy established institutions before it is known what to 
substitute in their stead! And what occupation, absolutely 
considered, is so absorbing and at the same time so restful? 
Who is more evenly happy than the scholar, to whom every 
acquisition is an earnest of easier future acquisition, whose 
rivals are also his friends, and whose controversies have be- 
hind them so little of resentment ? 

Of all kinds of education, that which comes from com- 
muning with superior minds would appear to damage one 
the least. So perhaps it does, everything considered; but 
the education of books, nevertheless, is attended by its own 
peculiar damage, as probably no one is better aware than 
the scholar himself. Books, inasmuch as the most of those 
worth reading relate to what has been rather than to what 
is, often transport the student of them so completely back 
into the past that he makes no part of the present. The 
eternal Now is writ large in every conception of desire, and 
no one can risé to his full height whose eyes are fixed habit- 
ually upon the life of another time than his own. The effort 
of living before one’s time is as nothing compared with the 
effort of living after it. The world may overtake him who 
lives before it: it is every day moving farther away from 
him who lives after it. The prophets and saviours no less 
than the rulers of the world are seldom its scholars or pro- 
fessional teachers. The education of books detracts from 
originality. He who is constantly busied over the creations 
of others does not commonly create anything of his own. 
Three-fourths of the product of all scholarship is but eriti- 
cism or explanation of the work of others. Some one pre- 
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eminent mind, from a clearer perception or maybe original 
discovery of truth, becomes the centre of a moral or scien- 
tific system, around whose thought revolves the intellectual 
life of a thousand years. The knowledge that his learning 
has served chiefly to make him an intellectual satellite tinges 
with melancholy the life of many a scholar. The man of 
greatest erudition at the end is forced to confess that one 
absolutely new thought is worth the acquisition of twenty 
languages; that knowledge does not always bring insight; 
and that the large-eyed pupil of nature and even the hit-or- 
miss pupil of affairs is as likely to stand face to face with 
truth as is the pupil of books. 

So much does what we call civilization depend upon the 
education of Art that those nations wherein that education 
is neglected are said to have no civilization. By art is 
meant all whatsoever of: man’s creation having for its end 
the expression of beauty. Such a mighty influence have 
the masters in this department of education exerted upon 
mankind in all ages that their lot is esteemed to be espe- 
cially happy. No class of those who become immortal 
through their own achievement is regarded by posterity 
with so much love and so little hate. Lifted above passion 
and prejudice, with their failings forgiven and forgotten, 
these favored ones remain forever a serene and shining com- 
pany,—the apostles and high priests of beauty,— the per- 
petual charmers, solacers, and refiners of the race. Most 
enviable is the lot of the pupil of art who is so fortunate as 
to touch the imagination of his own time. Sought after by 
wealth and fashion, the favorite of power and the darling of 
women, the wonder is that amid such allurements he is able to 
achieve what he does. Nor are the obscurer pupils in this 
school without their reward. They likewise are partici- 
pators in that joy which comes from companionship with 
the spirit of beauty, be their work esteemed how little soever 
of men. Beauty, moreover, as Richard Jefferies says, is an 
expression of hope, whereby it is so enthralling. - The pupil 
of no_other school, not excepting the school of affairs, is 
buoyed by so persistent a hope. Nothing of human produc- 
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tion changes so little as a work of pure art. Once discoy- 
ered, whether early or late, it never goes out of fashion. It 
outlives its own civilization, and hands on the name of its 
creator even after it has itself perished. 

The student of civilization, however, mournfully perceives 
that this delightful and life-expanding education has a dam- 
aging effect, as well upon its critical and advertent as upon 
its creative pupils; and also upon society at large. It dete- 
riorates moral fibre. This accusation is always disputed, 
and not without apparent reason when one remembers An- 
gelo and Beethoven and John Ruskin. But certain it is 
that these eminent artists, as well as many others that might 
be named, have in them somewhat above art, the general 
tendency of which is to soften the conscience as well as the 
heart of mankind. Not without reason did the Gothic in- 
vaders urge the preservation to Greece of her treasures of 
art, because a people whose chief interest was about such 
things would be to them a perpetual source of tribute. That 
courage and hardihood may exist along with the highest 
artistic development is as certain as it is that art and moral- 
ity in the most perfect human types are essentially the same. 
The point is that, as human nature has thus far existed, 
strength, moral or physical, and beauty are qualities seldom 
united in the same nation or individual. The heroic period 
and the artistic period in national life are never at the same 
time. The artistic period more often is the period of na- 
tional decay. The time may come when human life shall be 
ordered only by love and beauty, but for many ages yet it 
must be equally, if not more, ordered by justice and strength. 
The school of art, moreover, almost surely develops in its 
pupils an extreme sensual refinement, which, as this world 
goes, keeps their nerves continually upon edge. The artis- 
tic temperament never accepts the second-rate, in whatever 
else it has to do as well asin art. It will rather do without. 
Thus it constantly happens that they who have the largest 
capacity for material enjoyment possess of that enjoyment 
the least, thereby having against the world a perpetual cause 
of offence. The most happy and at the same time the most 
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unhappy people in the world are they who will have noth- 
ing short of the best. Of such a few in every genera- 
tion enjoy the best, or (what amounts to the same thing) 
their ideal of it, and the rest — nothing. 

Next to business, or affairs, the department in the school 
of civilization having the largest number of pupils is the 
most ancient department of Nature. For within this de- 
partment are to be included not only the philosopher and 
the poet, but the multitude of those who upon land and 
sea in pursuit of their livelihood are brought into direct con- 
tact with the universal Mother,—the husbandman, the 
sailor, the woodman, the fisher, and the hunter. Only those 
who have dwelt among them know what a store of informa- 
tion, what sagacity, perception, and originality of expression 
are to be found, even in these artificial times, among those 
whom the old poets denominated “ earth-born.” What 
health, what endurance, what patience, what independence 
and fertility of resource, shall one behold here! What 
familiarity with elemental life, under what names soever 
it may be known, and with the terrific forces of light, cold, 
heat, moisture, and gravitation! There is, moreover, to be 
found here, to such as seek it, a peace surpassing every 
other which earth can bestow. Nature says to man, “Thou 
art my creature; and, maugre all thy impertinent griefs, thou 
shalt be glad with me.” In but one other school is the 
mind so habitually thrown upon its own resources, Inti- 
macy with nature is the best possible promoter of thought. 
Even ‘the plough-boy is forced to be serious, and every great 
naturalist must needs be either a poet ora moralist. He 
who has learned how to see has learned at the same time 
how to think. 

This primeval education, the greatest of object lessons, the 
purger of conceit and inculcator of simplicity, it would seem 
might be charged with but very little damage to its pupils. 
Damage is done them by it notwithstanding,— negative 
damage, ‘tis true, but all the more persistent on that ac- 
count. The education of nature engenders a fierce individ- 
ualism, hostile to organization and to all collective action. 
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It distributes one’s energy over so large a field that only 
those exceptional ones whose happiness consists in apprecia- 
tion rather than in achievement get a return commensurate 
with their expenditure. It gives to men a certain shyness 
and wildness, like that of the untamed animals, and makes 
them slow of apprehension and of speech. This last is an 
especial injury to society, in that its most disinterested mem- 
bers are thereby unfitted for public life; “for among man- 
kind the tongue, and not the deed, bears rule in everything,” 
even more in our own than in Sophocles’s time. This edu- 
cation also fosters in the majority of its pupils a conserva- 
tism, stiff as the very crust of earth. All outworn creeds 
and systems survive longest among rural populations. 
Adaptiveness, than which there is nothing more constantly 
taught to the pupil of nature, is very often forgotten by 
him when socially applied, as if mankind had ceased to be 
a part of nature, and were subject to separate laws of de- 
velopment. The education of nature is commonly not appre- 
ciated until it is too late. Most of those undergoing it 
would escape it if they could. Success in it excites too little 
envy. There is not enough of humanity in it. Human- 
kind, as a rule, never is in earnest about anything which 
does not immediately and visibly affect itself. 

The most necessary as well as the most difficult depart- 
ment in the school of civilization is the department of 
Thought. For thought is an essential component of every 
other education,:and so difficult withal that the vast ma- 
jority of persons, for want of it, either fail or achieve but 
indifferent success in whatsoever else they undertake. It 
is the variation of proficiency in this department of educa- 
tion that causes the inequalities among us. It is excep- 
tional fecundity or rapidity of thought which constitutes 
genius. It was this which the Hebrew king preferred 
above riches or beauty. This was the demon of Socrates, 
the vision of Isaiah, the sign which has said to the mighty 
ones of earth, By this thou shalt conquer. For it is a mis- - 
take to consider thought the antithesis of action. Those 
most renowned for action have been prodigious thinkers, 
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only their thought was mainly concrete thought,-and in 
conformity with their own times. We commonly regard 
thought as the property of one temperament, and action as 
the property.of another. The truth, perhaps, is that great 
reflective power is the overflow of a forceful spirit, which 
either denies itself or is denied by the world a field of 
action. Thought appears to be a more subtile manifestation 
of the generative principle, that action of it which insures 
the progress as its other action insures the perpetuation 
of the race. No exercise of human energy is so mysterious, 
so exacting, so sense-subduing, and, to those sufficient for 
it, so fascinating. Nothing else is so wholly the product 
of ourselves. Thought is the forbidden fruit, which always 
the old gods forbade to mortals under pain of torture and 
death, lest haply, partaking of it, they should become as 
one of themselves. And the myth was well founded, as all 
myths are. For of whom else might the gods be so jealous 
as the thinker, the prophet, the creator, the discoverer, the 
maker and the unmaker of the destinies of men? 

But even this lofty and strength-giving education of 
thought has its corresponding damage, as more than one 
of those most proficient in it has borne witness. The main 
injury of thought, as an habitual exercise, is its lessening 
the force of sympathy. The thinker who is anywise ab- 
sorbed is always in danger of insensibility to that which is 
common to and which makes up most of the joy and sorrow 
of all life. Even if the burden of his thought be that very 
joy and sorrow, the expression of it is likely to be so unsym- 
pathetic or so involved that the thinker himself is hardly 
a personality to the majority of men, whose want is not 
so much for one who can think as for one who can feel. 
Aristotle, Antoninus, Calvin, Bacon,— how little affection 
do they inspire compared with their influence upon human 
belief and conduct! In this respect the thinker is often the 
most selfish of men,— selfish not of his goods, if peradventure 
he have any, but of himself and of everything which enters 
into the production of thought. It is a high price to pay, 
be the motive never so lofty,—the making sympathy im- 
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personal; and few there be who have succeeded in so doing 
without becoming more or less eaters of their own heart. 
Thought, being something immaterial, is forever projecting 
itself into transcendental regions, to be oftentimes lost, or, 
like the Theban, struck with frenzied sight therein. With 
truth, thought is said to be near allied to madness. Unless 
joined to will, it becomes, if not madness, dissipation, the 
end of which is not strength, but weakness. With beauty, 
thought has been esteemed a gift, which doubtless in a 
measure it is,—the gift of heredity and of other forces 
equally beyond ourselves; but that it may be developed by 
exercise is as certain as it is that any other faculty may 
be in like manner developed, 

Thus, willingly or by constraint, almost from the time we 
come into the world until we pass out of it, goes every one 
to school. Nor are the willing ones always those whose 
lives are most governed by reason, any more than are the 
constrained ones those only whose lives are most governed 
by impulse. The constraint of the man of impulse arises 
from his being forced to resist impulse; the constraint of 
the man of reason, from his being forced to transgress reason. 
The first conforms to civilization as to a power which shall 
save him from himself; the last, as to a power which shall 
save him from others, he being hopelessly in the minority, 
and obliged to choose the less between two evils. Under 
civilization there can be no freedom: there can be only 
constraint,— perpetual, iron constraint. It is merely a ques- 
tion whether we shall be constrained by others or by our- 
selves. It is neither the few which are governed mainly 
by reason nor the many which are governed mainly by 
impulse to whom life’s school is most difficult. The one 
avoid the most part of life’s petty stings: the other become 
hardened to them. The sharpest tried are those in perpet- 
ual stress between reason and impulse, their passions from 
partial refinement being augmented and rendered the more 
acute. Pain everywhere is inseparable from growth. 

Who, then, are the willing ones? ‘They are the ones for 
whom the question is always what? rather than why? the 
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ones that fall into the career to which accident assigns them 
with the determination to succeed therein, which, so far as 
regards their little span, they generally do. These trouble 
themselves never about conditions: their energies are kept 
in full play, their industry and common sense are applauded, 
the prizes are not beyond reach, therefore they go willingly 
to school. But now and then it happens that one of these 
achieves extraordinary success, when bebold the result! 
Straightway his vision expands, former ideals appear mean, 
and under the fierce light of fame he finds that, in all but 
one kind of achievement, he is outdone by a host of others, 
many of whom perhaps have a reputation in no wise equal 
to his own. ‘There is to every one who looks below the sur- 
face of things a mockery unspeakable contained in the word 
“suecess.” The great statesman, or soldier, or artist, or 
scholar,— what one among them is satisfied merely to suc- 
ceed, or able even to define the limits of success? Nothing 
ought, and generally nothing does, make a superior mind 
more unsatisfied with itself than success. He whom success 
satisfies usually succeeds, like the minister decribed by Tac- 
itus, because of his capacity being on a level with and not 
above his business. These are the ones whose estimate of 
themselves is determined always by the estimate of others. 
“See me,” cries the child about performing some feat, to his 
companions at play. “See me” likewise is in the hearts, if 
not upon the lips, of these grown-up children, as under what 
name soever they continue their play, whether the perform- 
ance-be a prize fight or a sermon. With what little anima- 
tion would most of our popular performers go about their 
various feats, were there no lookers-on but themselves! 

In but one respect do these different kinds of education 
work absolute benefit without working corresponding injury. 
They every one force upon their pupils a measure of strug- 
gle, without which, either active or passive, all education is 
but little worth. We continually deceive ourselves in this 
matter, rest and leisure being merely a change in the kind 
of struggle, and indeed the procuring of means to enjoy 
repose often but a device for escaping repose. Struggle, for 
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many supposed to be retiring therefrom, does in truth but 
just begin,— the struggle with themselves, infinitely harder 
than is any struggle with others. Whenever struggle is not 
forced upon us, we go in search of it ourselves. Struggle is 
as much a necessity to one degree or temperament as to 
another. Take away from the man whose main desire is to 
hear, or to see, or to think, the hope of seeing, hearing, or 
thinking more, and he will be as miserable as would be the 
man deprived of the hope of feeling or acting more, whose 
main desire is to feel or to act. The word more expresses 
what is at once our misery and our happiness. Until man 
shall reach the limit of development, his chief occupation and 
happiness must be in effort. Soon as one ceases effort, which 
is to cease to grow, ’tis time he were dead: he then begins 
to rot, and to rot beneath the ground is better than to rot 


above it. 
ALFRED H. PETERS. 
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EMERSON’S AGNOSTICISM. 


“Sovereign and transforming Grace.”— F. H. Hepeu. 


When we look on the vital leaders of New England, the 
men most eminent as creating aspiration, thought, and life, 
we all set Emerson at the head. But why? Was he a 
man of great learning? No. Was he a man of exceptional 
intellectual power or of profound thought? No. Was he 
one familiar with the world’s philosophies, able both to see 
their limitations and to make good their defects, giving 
men either new methods or new foundations? No. Was 
he, then, one who had something of Washington’s natural 
leadership and control, one to set standards for civic activity 
and to organize hostile elements into permanent institu- 
tions? No. Was he one to shape a nation’s educational 
institutions, to plan and rear a university, or to build up 
the school system of a State? No. Was he, then, one to 
guide the people’s organized charities, to enlarge asylums 
and hospitals, or to go, with all-conquering love, to save the 
perishing? No. But was he not a creator in literature or 
in art, having that imperial constructive imagination which 
evokes ideals that have power to lead and to shape indi- 
vidual aspirations? No: nothing of this. This he could not 
even understand in a man like Hawthorne; and it is a ques- 
tion which was narrower,— Emerson’s thought, his scientific 
knowledge, or his sympathy. 

Exquisite susceptibility he had, in excess, just as Haw- 
thorne had. Conscientious kindness abounded in him. His 
touch was delicate, his spirit most rare. But a sympathy or 
insight like that of Shakespeare, which entered with the 
power of loving interpretation into experiences unlike his 
own, was as completely wanting in him as was the construc- 
tive power that could shape a lens with Alvan Clarke, or 
classify fishes with Agassiz, or plan a Commonwealth with 
Washington, or with Hawthorne create a new world ora 
new woman. 
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Whence, then, his power and his just pre-eminence? 
Emerson stands for this: that the religious sentiment is 
the supreme factor in human life, and that only by grace are 
men saved through faith. His father and his grandfather, 
we are told, “did not emphasize grace in their sermons, but 
appealed to the virtue and good sense of their people in 
the name of God:— 

“Por faith and truth and mighty love, 

Which from the Godhead flow, 

Showed them the life of heaven above 

Springs from the life below.’ ” * 
Emerson stands forth as the one great apostle to show men 
the absurdity and the barrenness of the philosophy into 
which he was born. The above quotation reveals it. The 
book from which it is taken is full of it. But of its utter 
worthlessness Emerson and his life give New England’s 
best demonstration. “Grace” and “faith” are the two 
words that compass the whole of his life and fill it with 
beneficence, by filling it with virtue, with hope, and with 
love. Two things were supremely sacred in his eyes,— hope 
and faith. Had a man either of those, that man was to 
Emerson a hero, and all the more so if he was besides a 
fanatic and something of a social or ecclesiastical exotic. 
But Emerson was right. Protestantism was building on 
dogma. Sects were fighting for dogmas. Their secret con- 
viction was that life springs from belief. Fight for the 
true creed, and you are fighting for the true church, was 
the feeling. Emerson knew better. God was leading him 
to show men anew that a certain vital sequence controls all 
spiritual affairs, all vital phenomena being the direct prod- 
ucts of Divine Grace, and none of them being originated 
by or dependent upon man’s intellectual activity. Through 
his mother, he was saved from both the theology and the 
philosophy of his fathers, and taught that spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned. 

The delicate perception, the pure instinct, the humble 
trust, the loyal fidelity, with which he followed and patiently 


* Emerson in Concord, p. 6. 
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listened to that voice of the Spirit, made Emerson the great- 
est prophet the Protestant world has produced. 

Sturdy Puritan as he was, he was a dependent. His soul 
was filled with sweet and humble faith. He lived by trust. 
He hungered for the communion of the Spirit, and he knew 
where to find it. Amidst crowds, he was lost. But he was 
least alone when alone. ‘Enter into thy closet” was the 
one word he loved to obey; and his closet was where he 
could be alone with God. He was thus alone yet not alone 
when out of doors, amidst the winds, with the waters, in the 
woods. 

What did he seek there? Flowers? weeds? birds? bees ? 
shadows? lights? forms? tones? Yes; but all these were 
merely voices. They were nothing in themselves. His eye 
never rested on them. He was no naturalist, no man of 
science. He sought not these, but something beyond them. 
He sought and he found rest and peace and the renewal of 
his faith. He sought and he found that to which he was 
not ready to give a name. But from all weariness, from all 
trial, from all perplexity or doubt, he fled to that; and no 
soul could ever more truly say, “As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after THEE!” 

Of course, Mr. Emerson did not understand himself or his 
fellow-men. Such a soul never does: it gives, in uncon- 
scious simplicity, the priceless phenomena which others 
must interpret. He asked the New Bedford church that he 
might, when he pleased, omit the public verbal prayer. He 
could hardly understand their refusal. Still less could he 
have known, when so young, how delighted that people 
would have been, had he said nothing about it, but gone on 
in his own quiet way, using when he pleased the Lord’s 
Prayer only, or now and then asking that people, especially 
that people of Quaker blood, to join in silent prayer with 
him. 

So he may never have really believed or been ready to say 
that what he sought and found in Walden’s woods was just 
that which Jesus found on Olivet or in Gethsemane. Still 
less would he have said or believed that what Paul sets 
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forth as grace, the one all-saving element, was precisely that 
which came out from the Unseen into his listening soul. 
But was it aught else than that? The glory of Emerson’s 
life is that he dealt so slightly with all those things which 
separate men into sects; that he dwelt so habitually with 
those things which may be known of all men, while he lived 
solely through faith, prayer being his daily bread, and grace 
the light that shone continually upon his path. What else 
but that grace, what else, unless vitality or life itself, is 
common to man and God? 

“The gods never philosophize,” he says with Plato. Our 
scrutiny, our analysis, synthesis, inference, are all our human 
expedients. So of our virtue. God is not tempted of evil, 
but blesseth both saint and sinner, one with humility, one 
with pain. It is but folly to speak of the humanity of God 
and the divinity of man. One thing only they have in 
common. Like as a father sympathizes with his children, 
so the Lord enters into every human experience. But how? 
Only by that glow of the divine good will which ceaselessly 
awaits interpretation by every experience of sinful man, and 
which speaks to man now as love, now as reproach, now as 
compassion, now as encouragement,—that infinite tender- 
ness, all-soothing, quieting, quickening, uplifting, which 
Paul sees as coming to the full glory of its manifestation in 
Christ Jesus. Grace is the connecting tie,—in God an 
active, sleepless, all-seeing love, yearning * over its child; in 
man, the response.of a more or less conscious filial affection, 
rising into obedient and joyful loyalty. This fealty, wor- 
shipping, adoring, developing into compassionate self-sacri- 
fice and service, begins and ends in an humble, holy faith. 
We live by it day by day. More or less satisfactorily, more 
or less consciously, we seek re-enforcement from that com- 
munion. And it was that which Emerson sought and found 
in the Concord woods. There, again and again, his youth 


*Our verb “‘to yearn” seems to have for its core the root of all words like 
“ grace,” “ charity,” ydpic, the word that touches the heart of Paul’s interpretation 
of Christ. Is its root one with the Asiatic Gur, signifying simply to glow,—not to 
shine as with reflected light, but to glow like a coal with vital heat ? What but that 
glow is common to man and God, central in our worship, the ground of all our 
human hope and security ? 
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was renewed like the eagle’s. Grace is but the Godward 
side of faith, faith the manward side of grace. They are 
one, and thereon all the foundations of man’s philosophy 
and life are laid. 

But are not these words for men to laugh at to-day? We 
are passing through an age of scientific madness. We have 
been worshipping — not, with French revolutionists, the 
naked goddess of “ Reason,” but a creature spiritually even 
less productive; that is, Science, classified knowledge. 

“ Not productive? barren?” men exclaim. “Lo, these 
new literatures, these teeming laboratories, museums, col- 
leges! What inventions! What transformations! Old 
fable paints with but faded hues in presence of to-day’s en- 
chanting fact.” 

Yes; but all the more eagerly, with a more sore necessity, 
the soul flees with Emerson from the glare and hum of these 
electric lights and cars to the quiet banks of Musketaquid. 
What has science done for man’s soul,—that is, for man 
himself? Is man with his ape-ancestry now walking a path 
any the less mysterious, with anywhere lighter shadows, 
burdens, or tasks? In Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
how the interest dies and the charm vanishes when we come 
to that twentieth century sermon! ’Tis the one terror in 
his Utopia that we might have to listen to sermons such as 
that. But whence its dryness? He has pictured a commu- 
nity at ease, in health, with no poor, with few insane, few 
felons or sinners, and the latter all counted as more unfortu- 
nate than guilty, “more sinned against than sinning.” He 
thus shows us a life that has no shadow, no perspective. 
He takes away life’s uncertainty and its anxiety, though 
he does not venture to bring his people to the side of the 
grave. He takes away the misery from our mortal life, and 
with it most of its terror, much of its mystery, and all of its 
compassion. The Saviour could not come to that commu- 
nity, because there is there none of the anguish, the outcry 
of the broken heart’s agony that speaks the sorest human 
need and that brings him near. Who there is called to 
drink of his cup? 
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But this shows that such social or vital conditions are but 
forms of fiction, creations of the imagination. There can be 
on earth no such change in our life. No gains in knowl- 
edge, no revelations by science, no conquests of mechanical 
skill, no social reconstructions, can take away or seriously 
diminish the awfulness and the shadow of life. Sorrow, sin, 
and death do not change. The uncounted millions of men 
live to-day, as they have lived, mere rude barbarians and 
savages, whom the sighing of the wind fills with awe. 

A few millions of men are crushed into or grouped about 
our cities, living in what we call civilization. Is their life 
easier than that of the savages? Are their pains and their 
anxieties, their vices, their sins, and their sorrows, their 
uncertainties, their griefs, and their terrors, few or many 
as compared with those of uncivilized men? Ask of San 
Francisco’s suicides. Ask of New York’s crowded insane 
retreats. Ask of Boston’s calmest and most elegant life. 
Compensation holds the scales. Eyes that grow bright 
and calm in the twilight shrink from this noonday glare. 
The worshipper of science may fix his eye on Darwin to 
measure the man that science makes. Advancing days 
bring no pleasure, privilege, or advantage for which we do 
not pay the full price in effort, in loss, in privation, in suf- 
fering,— yea, in risk, in peril, and in terror, as we see the 
crumbling of communities and the shrivelling up of men. 

But why? Why, excepting that science has no creative 
power whatever, when called to stand in the presence of the 
soul? Intellect creates only. by reshaping materials already 
given. Machines, tools, appliances, expedients, clothes, the- 
. ories, dogmas,— these science can make. It cannot make 
life. Constructive thought never made a baby. It can but 
change the clouts and the cradle. Creative passion, sleep- 
lessly active, renews day by day our race and its vitality. 
Intellect is dependent on that. Thought comes in as an after- 
thought, as observation, experiment, vivisection, at the best. 

What made Emerson so great was that he clearly saw 
this limitation of man’s mental power, with its barrenness 
when working alone; and that he took hold through faith 
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on that Divine energy by which all things live. In Plato he 
saw, from “this regnancy of intellect in his work,” his lack 
of “the vital authority- which the screams of prophets and 
the sermons of unlettered Arabs and Jews possess.” Clearly 
he saw man’s duty, his necessity to strive for knowledge, 
to attempt the unattainable, to learn, even by falling out of 
his nest, his need of wings as well as of feet. Emerson, 
speaking of Plato, seems to speak of or to the far lower, less 
spiritual man of science to-day: ‘ He has clapped copyright 
on the world. This is the ambition of individualism. But 
the mouthful proves too large. Boa constrictor has good 
will to eat, but he is foiled. He falls abroad in the attempt, 
and biting gets strangled. The bitten world holds the biter 
fast by his own teeth. There he perishes: unconquered 
nature lives on and forgets him. So it fares with all: so 
must it fare with Plato.” ‘No power of genius has ever 
yet had the smallest success in explaining existence. The 
perfect enigma remains.” 

But who knows so well as Emerson that there is a knowl- 
edge which is not of the intellect, not a power or gift of 
genius, yet a knowledge ample, adequate, all-satisfying, 
though called by another name? Do we walk in uncertainty 
because we walk by faith, and not by sight? Sight rests on 
faith. Sight even is not our own. Man has power to look, 
but no power to see. He has power to listen, but no power 
to hear. He sees, he hears, he feels, only after an external 
approach and solicitation. Like Laura Bridgman, he has 
at first power but to respond to the touch from without, 
and to interpret its temper, not its intent. Slowly, very 
slowly, there grows upon him a true perception of the all- 
surrounding purpose and plan; but instantly he can per- 
ceive, as childhood does, the all-enfolding kindness and 
good will. His trust in responding thereto is measured 
only by his inborn innocence and affection; but the out- 
reachings of its answering yearning build at length in grace 
the one bridge of conscious, relation between man and God. 

And is not this knowledge? Then so much the worse for 
knowledge. Is it or is it not a fact that all knowledge rests 
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on faith? Is there an external world whose realities answer 
to these images made in my eye, in my mind? I believe it. 
I trust so. But do I know it? Is-the confidence of my 
knowledge anything but an act of faith? And is it knowl- 
edge, or is it not? Or, if I look within, consciousness rec- 
ognizes these changing sensations, these mental states. Is 
this knowledge? If so, does it not rest on faith? And is 
there any recognition by me of that which lies beyond these 
phenomena, that whose changes these sensations reveal? 
Is the soul of man more visible to consciousness, more acces- 
sible to our cognition, than is the Soul of the Universe? 
Only “agnition,” our spiritual apperception, lays hold on 
either. Who can question the fact that what men of sci- 
ence call knowledge has its bound, and must recognize 
the wisdom of those who reared an altar “Ayvoorw Ged? * 
Salvation by grace sees God as revealing himself in every 
conceivable way to man’s diligent mind, but as bringing 
that revelation to its fulness in making the reality of his 
presence felt by the obedient heart of devout love and 
trust. Has he left himself without a witness? Has he hid- 
den himself from his children? Has man waited for un- 
counted ages for a revelation not yet vouchsafed? Have we 
a knowledge of God that Jesus had not? Or shall we now 
see that our growing knowledge brings with every incre- 
ment a growing risk, burden, and care, which can be borne 
only by a growing faith, itself not born of knowledge, but - 
a natal gift or inheritance, a vital product of the past ? 

The demand to-day for a knowledge-foundation for faith 
is the old demand for a dogma basis, that curse of Protes- 
tantism, which burned heretics, bred sects, and rent the 
Church of God. To-day it speaks in Joseph Cook, and at 


*Huxley’s word in 1869 was the manly utterance of a magnanimous heart, and 
the world will yet thank him for it. What we now need to see is that the Latin 
agnesco [which has been ignorantly associated with agnostic] gives the true key to 
our problems. It means J detect, I recognize, something kindred to myself that 
responds to my recognition. ‘ Agnition’’ is a good old word which should not have 
been flung away. It denotes that which underlies all love and all spirit intercourse. 
The communion of the Holy Spirit is not an act of cognition; neither is worship nor - 
faith nor hope nor charity nor any noble act or aspect of the Christian life. These 
all rest on agnition, Cognition is here the servant, never the master. Emerson is 
the prophet of what we might call Agnoscism (this agnition). 
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times in Mr. Savage, with a sort of theological Jingoism.* 
“ Unitarianism is dead,” says Dr. McCosh. ‘“Unitarianism 
is dead and laid out for burial,” re-echoes Mr. Cook. ‘ Ortho- 
doxy is dead,” rejoins Mr. Savage. Well, brethren, if so, 
why so zealously belabor those venerable cadavers? Is it 
comforting? Is it edifying? Or is this zeal only your con- 
fession that you all suspect to-morrow may reveal the fact 
that the death of dogma may prove to be the rebirth, the re- 
naissance, of faith ? 

At all events, dogmas have their rights, and men have a 
right to their own. ‘Orthodoxy is dead”? Must we then 
have a scalp dance, and fetch in a few captives for torture? 
Are those not holding our tenets to be treated as foes and 
traitors, and to be pursued until some future Appomattox 
lays down the sword at our victorious feet? 

But we only demand, says the modern dogmatist, that 
men shall be honest in creed-mongering, and shall use words 
without changing their meanings. That is, you ask and you 
assume the right both to judge your brother’s duty and to 
define his words. You ask more than that, modest as is 
that demand. You ask that men shall petrify, for your 
convenience or pleasure, the vital processes of religion so 
far as they affect the vocabulary of the Church. The de- 
mand is as absurd as it is presumptuous. It ignores a living 
God, a living Church, and a living Word. It ignores evolu- 
tion, and the fact that words are alive. They change con- 
tinually, and they have a right to change. To-day’s dog- 
matist should speak and compel others to speak in some 
dead language. He defies the law of life which keeps the 
vocabulary fluent. He ignores the fact that no phrase or 
word can mean to the sons just what it meant to the sires. 
“T believe in God”? What could well change more than the 
meaning of that phrase does, in any true and living man, 
as he goes on from ten years to sixty years of age? The 
denotation may be the same or it may not; but the connota- 


* Future generations may need to be told how this useful word began with the 
song of Disraeli’s Englishmen : — 
« We don’t want to fight, but, by jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money, too.” 
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tion changes and enlarges itself with every increment of ex- 
perience and of time. Dogmas and their vocabulary have a 
right to live, and they have a right to die a natural death. 
They are, at the best, private property, which I must protect 
for my neighbor, and let alone as scrupulously as I do his 
orchard or his kine. 

But must we not have common dogma in order to have 
common worship or life? What is this but the old illusion 
of dim-seeing partisans, which has nursed bigots and lighted 
fagots, and which is always at war with that vital process 
of salvation by grace so nobly illustrated in Mr. Emerson ? 
That salvation brings release from all real evils, perils, and 
fears, and from the yoke of dogma-worship with the rest. 

What is most needed to-day seems to be, not the substitu- 
tion of a true theology for a false one, but the recognition 
of the fact that theology is but one part of our blundering 
science; that God is ruling and moulding man’s life, not 
through his intellect alone, but through his affections, and 
through vital processes which never sleep, by which he is 
changing all creeds and convictions, unchanging though they 
seem, in his own time and way. When not rejected, they 
are transformed. ‘No shirking and no sneaking,” Divine 
Wisdom says to men, in the duties of study and of thought 
as of all the rest; but man, in any walk of life, still finds 
himself unmanly. Knowledge, when filled with the conceit 
of holding a faultless creed, easily sneaks away from the 
one great duty of blossoming into a charity which is not 
puffed up. 

“What do Unitarians most lack?” asked the Christian 
Register. Dr. Hedge put a good deal into one word when 
he answered, “Humility.” Philosophy and faith kissed 
each other as he spoke. Dr. Hedge was a man whose 
mental power could resolve all the compounds in his eru- 
cible. He had fit weight, learning, and experience rightly 
to judge the vital value of knowledge. He fairly weighed 
our conceit. It was he that said of Heine: “In Berlin, he ~ 
heard Hegel, associated with the Hegelians, and imbibed the 
demoralizing influence of that philosophy which, in profess- 
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ing to explain all, neutralizes all, and leaves a residuum of 
intellectual self-sufficiency combined with moral indiffer- 
ence.” 

Thus an Hegelian of to-day says,* ‘ Existence and knowa- 
bility are identical.” What cannot be known does not 
exist: “Existence, reality, and cognizability are synony- 
mous terms.” The charm of these harmless statements lies 
in the sweet innocence of the assumption that whatever is 
known to God may be known by man. Human conceit has 
before soared as high, but its wings of wax soared toward 
humiliation. 

Emerson’s manly faith kept the sturdy conviction that 
what Anglo-Saxons call knowledge, cognition, takes hold on 
no noumena, but only on phenomena, and on the inevitable 
sequences of hypothesis. It spins by on its electric car ; 
but it knows that it drives a steed whose nature and whose 
native land are wholly unknown, and whose manifestations 
are rightly viewed with deathless wonder and awe. Has 
not the past century explained all this? Not in the 
slightest degree. Human life is as completely veiled with 
inscrutable mystery as when Israel’s shepherd king watched 
his flocks and questioned at night the skies whose sympathy 
answered to his soul. Sympathy alone touches the Unseen. 
Faith alone walks normally with God. Worship alone gives 
wings. And man, who never moves a stone or takes one 
step but by divine help, yet by grace alone communes with 
God, and confronts him face to face. Shall we not come to 
accept this as “knowledge”? observation? experiment? 
verification? What could bring these into this realm but 
the experiences of Emerson’s life-long brooding and medita- 
tion,— that is, of practical religion and of private prayer? 
One word only Divine Love speaks, “ Oh, taste and see that 
the Lord is good!” 

But in this age of experiment we call for something more 
objective. We wish to experiment on others. We want a 
fact that can be displayed on the dissecting-table. We wish 
to see with these fleshly eyes. We are passing through a 


* Editor of The Open Court, June 13, 1889, 
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craze of knowledge-worship, of mind-worship, whose mad- 
ness outdoes any dreams of Danton or Marat. 

Man to-day is not a subject to himself, but a “subject” 
for the surgeon. Overwork flings you into epilepsy. 
Friends fear your mind is wholly lost. They fly to good 
Brown-Séquard. A man more earnest, modest, and true 
never lived; but he has a theory. Establish that, and he 
may bless all coming ages and win undying fame. To him, 
therefore, you, though his dearest friend, are but a new op- 
portunity, a fresh field for experiment, a guinea-pig whose 
twirlings and self-bitings fill him with joy and hope. 

Bishop, the mind-reader, shows amazing phenomena, in- 
structive, astounding. Science stands mute while he kills 
himself in zeal to teach. Ere his body is cold, the ghouls 
of the scalpel are peeping into his brain to see with eyes of 
flesh the secret of his soul. They are devotees of ‘ knowl- 
edge.” Fit title it was for a valuable book published in 
1881, “Frozen Sections of a Child.” The body of a little 
girl, frozen solid, cut into thin slices, is there displayed. 
A useful book by faithful scholars, prepared in Boston, pub- 
lished in New York, it happily shows our modern method. 
But we are not willing to restrict its use to things that are 
dead. We wish to see death come through its application 
to living things. “Frozen Sections” are our sermons, 
prayers, criticisms, conversations, music even, so long as 
intellectualism and literalism thus rule, plying the destruc- 
tive forces of the.analytic method, wielding the scalpel, and 
not constructively testing all-things — men, manners, letters, 
life itself —by the supreme standard of grace. Without 
that, all touch of the Divine is lost. Lost is all fit sense of 
mystery. A peeking curiosity supplants reverent wonder. 
There is no free play of the imagination, no soul-freedom, 
no worship, no creation, no vital perpetuation, no true life. 
And men have not faith enough to dare really to think. 

Of course, science, classified knowledge, has its vast 
value, its enormous influence on life, whether as a burden 
or a tool. So its grand theories and pictures, views of vast 
systems, suns uncounted bowing to common law,—are they 
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of no service to the soul? They serve directly only as 
they induce awe and humility, which turn man toa different 
teacher. They serve, and so do railway trains which bring 
books or art-works or transport man to remote mountains 
and shores. Their vital value and service are wholly inci- 
dental and subordinate. Religion and life have no more a 
theory, a dogma basis or knowledge basis, than have the 
faith, the impulse, and the activity which create families and 
perpetuate domestic, social, and civic life. Creative passion, 
manifold, holy, sleepless, guided of God, preserves, perpet- 
uates, and improves all organisms and all forms of vitality. 
It uses conscience and will, mind and knowledge, as an 
architect uses tools and men. Whatever its control or in- 
fluence, intellect has, in vital experiences, no creative power 
whatever. It can improve the conditions. It can make 
new combinations. It can by selection improve the stock. 
But all that is only a shepherd’s help to a vital force on 
which it can never lay its hand. 

Truth in man’s mind has no direct or vital relation with 
truth in man’s heart and will. Truth in conscience or will, 
in man’s heart or soul, is not born from or dependent on 
truths apprehended by the intellect. The former has a 
different if not a higher source, and a genesis all its own. 
Truth as a product of cognition is one thing. It is God- 
given. It is a revelation. It is man’s harvest which 
Heaven’s bounty permits him to make by careful looking 
at phenomena and sequence. ‘The purer the heart, the better 
man will see. But cognition has none of that vision, of that 
communion, or of that diviner quality which comes in when 
will aud conscience, affection, hope, and faith conjoin in the 
Truth that speaks as veracity, shines as sincerity, lives as 
integrity and fidelity, worships in adoring fealty, wonders 
and listens amidst life’s unchanging mystery, and loyally 
lifts up the eyes of hope when our earthly faith-walk ends 
in death. 

That is a vital quality, which cannot be learned and can. 
not be taught. It is formed only beneath a loving mother’s 
heart. It is born, not made. Intellect may nurse it, may 
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bring drugs or diet; but it is a thing which intellect can 
only indirectly either make or mar. Every man has of it 
a certain natal stock, his birthright treasure. It is a thing 
in no way to be created by one mortal alone. It is a work 
of grace. It demands interaction. It is a thing inherited, 
derived from other living souls, developed by fit action, and 
to be destroyed only by sin. 

The genesis of that truth —a thing begotten in mystery 
and born but of love and hope and faith, a thing directly 
drawn by sympathy from any pure and holy soul, a thing 
diffusing itself like light by a law all its own —is shown 
most wonderfully where God’s wisdom uplifts through man’s 
sin that holy life upon the Cross, to diffuse itself forever 
through human sympathy for man’s salvation. 

Vital processes, not human speculations, control the flow 
of that saving stream. God’s grace, found of Emerson in 
Concord woods, is found through Christ by millions who can- 
not go to meadows or to quiet streams. Amidst the glare 
of cities, in lowly cottages, in dens where environments are 
hostile to holiness, the grace and truth that come by Jesus 
Christ spread with divine energy, saving children unborn, 
and saving our civilization in thus saving the mother and 
the child. Men may gather for us the truths of the mind: 
woman alone can give us that fundamental truth of the soul. 
Not to be learned or taught, never self-made, only inherited, 
derived, inspired, or absorbed by sympathy, developed by 
action, bettered. or hurt by habit,— what is that but a 
thing of prenatal formation, to be primarily had only by a 
holy, loving, immaculate motherhood? Well did the Master 
set in the midst a little child as the type and incarnation 
of a truth which the child itself did not make. 

That feminine quality to be perceived in Emerson has 
often been commented on as conspicuous in Christ. What 
a picture Emerson might have given us, had New England’s 
Christianity been in 1840 as free from dogma as it is to-day, 


had he added one more grand outline to his Representative - 


Men, and shown us his maturest vision’s view of him who was 
no skeptic, mystic, philosopher, writer, or ruler, but who was 
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so supremely great as to make all other representative men 
seem small! Yet men need no new picture, nor has any 
man lived, great enough to make one. That one personality, 
that one exalted incarnation of vital Truth, veiled in mys- 
tery though it be, speaks to-day as never before to man’s im- 
agination, hope, and faith. Seen in its relation with the 
life of mankind, it stands forth conspicuous over all other 
phenomena. God allows science to lay its eye on nothing 
grander than that. It becomes itself the core-magnet in the 
mighty dynamo whose play, drawing on the Eternal Energy, 
lights the path and wings the wheels of our Christian civili- 
zation. Churches laboring to be Christian without Christ 
are faithfully, but fruitlessly, twirling coils of cold wire from 
which the magnet is left out. And any Christian soul, 
losing childhood’s vision of its Saviour, toiling to-day, with- 
out worship, to make progress through the play of the un- 
derstanding, the conscience, and the will,—such a soul is 
like an eagle wounded in the wing that has fallen to earth, 
and is now but wading through the snow, painfully trying to 
make its way back to its native mountains on foot. Heaven 
speedily restore to such a sufferer, whether it be a soul or a 
civilization, its vision, its pinions, and the confidence of its 
imperial flight! 

Henry C. BADGER. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


BRYANT, THE POET.* 


Few men in the ranks of literature find a straight road leading 
them forward; but few have had a smoother or easier career 
altogether than the one which fell to William Cullen Bryant. He 
began to write when there was almost no American literary voice 
to divide attention with him, and when a poet — one of undeniable 
strain — became at once a phenomenon, and filled a waiting, if not 
a crying, need. Washington Irving had a somewhat similar start 
as essayist and humorist, reaping the same benefit from it that 
Bryant had as a poet. That Irving was afterwards mindful of 
this superiority of position is evident from a remark which he 
made to Mr, Curtis, late in life. “We old fellows,” he said in sub- 
stance, “have a great advantage over you who are writing now. 
We had a free field, without your numerous competitors.” It is 
quite likely that Bryant also came to know and appreciate how 
great this advantage was. Of course, Irving’s suggestion was 
made playfully, or in terms of levity, but its obviousness is not 
thereby diminished. Just think of the time, if you can, when 
Barlow’s “Columbiad” and the epic of “ Hasty Pudding” could 
be thought important contributions. And, later on, a little spark 
of fire went certainly very far when Mrs. Sigourney was consid- 
ered a great poet; when virtue and amiability posing in blank 
verse were able to produce a great reputation. Bryant sur- 
vives because his gift was striking and real, and not mediocre, 
and his genius remains distinguished in a later and more critical 
time. 

Observe, in comparison, the adversely significant literary oppor- 
tunity now. To write something to-day that shall attract gen™ 
eral attention is something like trying to make your voice heard 
in the bedlam of the New York Stock Exchange. Say as good 
or wise a thing now as you may, in prose or verse, and it is at 
once overwhelmed by an oceanic tumult of competing voices. 


In the earlier day, the good thing said fell upon a waiting and - 


* William Cullen Bryant. American Men of Letters, By John Bigelow. Sos H 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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not wearied circle, like the single voice in a peaceful Quaker 
meeting. 

But the good fairies, when they surrounded Bryant’s cradle, 
gave him also other gifts than his early birthday. They gave 
him a workable measure of health and long life. He had the 
good sense and balanced judgment afterwards to work his vein of 
inspiration under conditions most favorable to it. His Pegasus 
did not go to mill or to market, nor was it made to do every-day 
chores. If he lived by a business somewhat related to the muse, 
he kept the muse groomed, so to speak, in a separate stall. It 
was only taken out for use on rare and choice occasions. 

When you come to look at the full body of Bryant’s verse, as 
it was collected a few years ago by his son-in-law, Parke Godwin, 
with all the new and unpublished pieces and fragments added 
to those so well known, you see that it is not a large bulk. If 
Swinburne should live to Bryant’s age, and go on with his pres- 
ent pace of fecundity, a long library shelf will be needed to hold 
his poems. But Bryant’s verse, though displayed here by aid of 
very coarse type and broad margins, in over two volumes, could 
easily be printed in one, and that one you could easily carry in 
your pocket. 

In his sense of the value of reticence, condensation, and brev- 
ity, Bryant takes a deservedly high rank. He is a rare model 
for young and aspiring writers in this respect. The toil and 
moil which he bestowed on his pieces, too, when he sat down to 
write, were no doubt very great. He finished and polished his 
lines to the last degree. By writing seldom, he had something of 
weight to offer. It would not have been his way, if he could 
have done it, to drop an airy and sinuous rondeau, or tripping 
triolets on paper, over a vacuous conceit. His messages were 
grave and stern. His style is essentially ponderous, though free 
from blemish. It used to be said of him, long ago, that he would 
often wait for weeks to find a single adjective, and in the mean 
time, carry around in his pocket the poem, all finished, except the 
one blank which that adjective was necessary to fill. When his 
muse whispered to him the vacant vocable, he hastened to obey 
her command; and the poetical torso was then lifted from its 
private pedestal into public view. But not until then. It is the 
fault of the modern bard and of the young writer that he swiftly 
rushes into print. He does not remember that Holmes likens 
poetry to wine. Neither should be dispensed while the rage of 
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youth remains. They should both be kept a long time for ripen- 
ing and rectification. Hazardous above all things is it to bind up 
either as a permanent possession while faults remain. The cask 
of wine is apt to burst with havoc when so treated, and the bound 
book of unripened rhyme may easily explode what would, with 
other treatment, have made a memorable reputation. 

In Bryant’s poem of “The Poet” he distinctly and rightly an- 
nounces the serious matter which it really is to be responsible for 
a poem. He says,— 


“Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy summer day.” 


You must have experience and time, he adds, and make your- 
self a part of your theme. You must “gather all your powers ” 
before you “wreak them” in verse. You must brood at morn 
and eve, and be inspired by “ wonder and delight.” When the 
line, after all this, seems harsh or crude, you must go back and re- 
touch it “with fear.” How easily we can all indorse this! It is 
the whole truth of the matter. How naturally, in the hour of trial 
and temptation, we slip away from it! But there is no doubt our 
author stood sternly by his rules. He once suppressed four lines 
of a poem on account of a trivial criticism of them by Christopher 
North; and, his editor says, he made several ineffectual attempts 
to improve an identical rhyme in the third stanza of his poem of 
“The Evening Wind.” He even omitted one entire stanza no 
less perfect than the rest — which is still preserved in some col- 
lections — on account of its digression from the orderly sequence 
of the main thought. 

Bryant is in, many ways truly a master. One reads his most 
noted pieces with great relish and admiration. When they in- 
dulge simply in depicting nature, they are especially delightful, 
and have become classic, All his verse is pure and lofty in tone, 
majestic in manner, and melodious. If the melody is more the 
result of skill and art than the prompting of passion, it is melody 
none the less. If his poetry is sombre, it breathes always a most 
wholesome strain. If he has made some errors of detail, as John 
Burroughs has shown, in his minute reading of Nature, he at 
least expounds her larger lessons felicitously. He is so felici- 
tous, indeed, in his general perspective that I have found the _ 
arrival of a month or period quite often suggests to me his poet- 
ical embodiment of it. For years I have never been able to go 
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into the August fields, for a walk, without consciously repeating 
to myself certain verses of his, entitled “ A Summer Ramble.” 
The stanzas which so imprint themselves are these : — 


“The quiet August noon has come; 
A slumbrous silence fills the sky. 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


“ And mark yon soft white clouds that rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng ; 
The cattle on the mountain’s breast 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 


“ Ah, how unlike those merry hours 
In early June, when earth laughs out; 
When the fresh winds make love to flowers, 
And woodlands sing and waters shout! 


“ When in the grass sweet voices talk, 
And strains of tiny music swell 
From every moss-cup of the rock, 
From every nameless blossom’s bell. 


“ But now a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows, 
Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground, 
The blessing of supreme repose.” 


A similar association is apt to rule one, too, with respect to 
the fringed gentian, and the distant bird which takes far on in 
the remote horizon its “solitary way.” The particular poems 
which the flower and bird recall, and a few others that he wrote 
in like manner, are, in fact, cabinet pictures that have in them, 
with much perspective and color, the truths of photography 
clearly lined. Bryant’s verse, whatever may be lacking in it, has 
the virtue of speaking directly to the point. There is no haze 
or mystery in his lines. He offers no involution of words. His 
thought is clear, and it gives you no puzzles or riddles to solve. 
An illiterate auditor knows just what he means, when a public 
speaker quotes the well-known quotation below, it goes so 
straight to the mark: — 


“ Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amidst his worshippers.” 
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The measures of the eighteenth century and the lines of Pope 
and Dryden were dominant when Bryant began to write, and 
in the main fixed his mould and style. But he improved upon 
and enlarged this equipment. The feeling for nature which in- 
spired Wordsworth and Cowper was his conspicuous endow- 
ment; and it came to tired ears with messages as fresh as the 
winds and flowers of the fields. It must have been a relief to 
those who were jaded with Pope’s mechanical hurdy-gurdy 
music to have caught the new pulse and woodsy breath of 
“Thanatopsis.” I suppose we cannot now quite understand 
what an advance note that early poem struck in this voiceless 
western hemisphere, when it appeared. And it brought the 
added wonder that it was written by a boy. The wisdom of the 
octogenarian was deftly distilled in verses written at eighteen. 
It is not strange that the writer of it was at once foredoomed to 
fame. 

It is one of the most striking facts with reference to Bryant’s 
muse that it was born, like Minerva, mature. There is really 
no boyhood in it, and but little passion. He never “threw 
a poem”—in Alexander Smith’s coveted manner —“like a 
comet out,” for there was little heat in his blood. His May days 
“shed an amber light.” Coolness and restraint preside over his 
lyre. The solemn song of death with which he began, and 
which he never disposed of, is every bit as perfect as the last 
piece of blank verse he ever wrote; nor, in middle life, did he 
ever get above it. His early poem set the key-note to his 
thought, which is almost invariably solemn and sermon-like, 

It is very curious how the note of joy is suppressed, or simply 
made a foil for the juxtaposition and climax of sombre reflection, 
by Bryant. Very few of his pieces are wholly joyous. They are, 
on the contrary, eminently didactic and moral. They have — and 
I trust it will not be too great a heresy to say it—the faults of 
their eminent virtues. In the poem of the bobolink (“ Robert 
of Lincoln”), the strain is lively because the subject itself excludes 
everything but life and joy. In “The Planting of the Apple- 
tree,” it is only partially joyous; for the solemn passing of the 
years is emphasized : — 

“The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer where we lie 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 
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And time shall waste this apple-tree.” 
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In the final stanza, an aged man moralizes to the children about 
the apple-tree’s history. 

One cannot deny the worth of a good moral, or the frequent 
beauty with which Bryant invests one. But is not the more 
elusive and delicate charm of verse seriously injured by too 
much straightforward didacticism? “Beauty is” not only “its 
own excuse for being”: it may be trusted, too, to draw its own 
inference. The Haec fabula docet does well enough for Alsop; 
but, appearing as the unfailing sequel of a series of poems, it 
somehow detracts from their natural power to enchant. But the 
same moral pointer which was so conspicuous in “ Thanatopsis ” 
becomes afterwards the rule of his work. In the midst of the 
cerulean bloom of “The Fringed Gentian,” even the last stanza 
is a prayerful monition. The serene beauty of the poem “To 
a Waterfowl” ends with a specific “lesson.” “The Yellow 
Violet” does not quite escape one; for it.contains a regret for 
“aping the ways of pride.’ It would take too much space 
to note this trait wherever it occurs; and yet the epicedial ele- 
ment overshadows it. The poem of “A Dream” is marked by 
his faultless rhyme and measure; but it opens with spring and 
birds and young blossoms, only to pass on to “black hearses,” 
“burial-grounds,” and “monumental stones.” At the end we 
are directly told to “note its lessons.” That this habit was more 
the fashion of literature in his early days may be admitted; but 
it is a serious question whether this trait will not help to impair 
the permanence of poetry imbued with it. 

The sepulchral flavor as well as the moralized sequel is surpris- 
ing in Bryant’s verse. In his “ Walk at Sunset,” he stands upon’ 
the ashes of the red man; and, in his much admired poem of “The 
Prairies,” the passing away of the mound-builders and the red 
man’s later demise are made conspicuous. Apart from specific 
poems on burial-places, and one on “A Child’s Funeral,” and 
“The Conqueror’s Grave,” this flavor is brought in, as the obvious 
and natural waft from the breath of nature and the spirit, in in- 
numerable places. Iteration and reiteration are wrought on this 
one strain. You find a “Hymn to Death,” and a little further 
on “The Old Man’s Funeral.” Other titles savoring of the crypt 
also are “Mizpah,’ “The Two Graves,” “The Disinterred 
Warrior,” “The Knight’s Epitaph,” “The Murdered Traveller,” 
and “The Massacre at Scio,” and,—it would be wearisome to 
name them all. 
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These idyls of grief are certainly majestic and beautiful; and 
“The Conqueror’s Grave,” which appeared originally in Put- 
nams Monthly, is tender and touching in the extreme. I am not 
sure but that it is the best poem that Bryant ever wrote, though 
many of his earlier ones surpass it in the mere matter of celeb- 
rity. Every one can recall, without effort, the graceful, pensive 
beauty of his thousand-times copied poem of “The Death of 
the Flowers.” It has sometimes been titled “The Close of 
Autumn”; and for many years no autumn ever came to its 
close without the appearance of this piece in nearly every news- 
paper “ Poet’s Corner” in the land. There is such a thing, of 
course, as a sweet, chastening melancholy; and it exists in this 
poem, if anywhere. It rolled here out of one side of the heart 
of nature. It expresses, at least, a phase of the year’s departure 
and decay. But it was not enough for Bryant to consider the 
_ passing away of the flowers simply, although he had finished a 
very unique and happy poem without the last stanza. He adds 
the last stanza, however, to bring in human death, and devotes it 
to “one who in her youthful beauty died.” 

I once said I would turn to certain titles in Bryant’s volumes 
where death and the grave are not suggested; but I found their 
imagery in the verse. You would say that the poem of “June” 
will of necessity be joyous, for it is the month which marks the 
high career of the bobolink, out of which Bryant did extract 
joy. But we do not read the third line of it before we find the 
cavernous ground opened under our feet, and the sexton and 
what belongs with him follows. I admire, I think, as much as 
any one can, its rare beauty. It contains, in fact, some very 
memorable lines,—particularly where it refers to one (and to 
himself now, since he had his wish expressed in it, and was 
buried in June) 


“ Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
Is that his grave is green.” 


But the question which obtrudes itself is whether so much | 
of the charnel-house at all times and seasons is not a serious de- 
fect in poetry. For poetry, primarily, is for our comfort and 
delight. Will the noblest thought even, and the perfection of - 
rhythm and rhyme, make the atmosphere of the graveyard 
permanently dear and popular? We cannot escape its stern 
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facts, to be sure; but we must of necessity put them out of sight 
in our ordinary moods. There are times when we cannot; but 
Goethe’s maxim, Gedenke Leben (“Think of living”), is the 
mandate universally obeyed. In fact, life could not go on if it 
were not. Tennyson says,— 


“ Every minute dies a man, 
Every minute one is born,” — 


which, though it is an extreme understatement of the actual 
fact, allows to life the parity of an equation. But the real truth 
is that life is on the majority side, and on the perpetual increase. 
True and impressive as the fate is which terminates existence, 
the normal spectacle in this world at any one time is its over- 
whelming, streaming life and activity. But death is the morbid 
apparition with which Bryant toys. In his poem of “The Waning 
Moon” he makes use of the illustration connected with its death 
from the sky to say,— 


“Tn thy decaying beam there lies 
Full many a grave on hill and plain, 
Of those who closed their dying eyes 
In grief that they had lived in vain.” 


Why could he not have relieved the darkness here just a little, 
by bringing to view a few rounded hillocks touched by this moon 
where life had ended otherwise than sadly? Usually, he does 
as much as this, or discovers a compensatory chord to put with 
his grief. He does this in asonnet written to a near friend who 
is dying of consumption. But this would be a most extraordi- 
nary poem to address to a friend to-day. It opens thus:— 


“ Ay, thou art for the grave; thy glances shine 
Too brightly to shine long;... 
The fields for thee have no medicinal leaf, 
And the vexed ore no mineral of power ; 
And they who love thee wait in anxious grief, 
Till the slow plague shall bring the fatal hour.” 


The poem of “Tree Burial” might suggest, from its title, a 
possible celebration of Arbor Day; but it is not dithyrambic at 
all. It is an elaborate description in blank verse of the burial of 
an Indian child in the forest.» A very pretty and characteristic 
“Legend of the Delawares” commemorates the consternation 
caused to this tribe by the death by lightning of Onetho, 
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a young and cherished warrior. The sonnet to “October” has 
its climax in a wish to 


“ Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass.” 


“The Hunter’s Vision” and “The Strange Lady” are based 
upon death and the grave, a double death occurring in the former, 
In his delightful fairy tale of “Sella,” which recalls the story of 
Undine, and which is longer even than “The Ages,” he post- 
pones the death of the maiden for a hundred years, but the 
shadow of it impends, At length,— 


‘“‘ Where she was born they reared her monument, 


The stone engraved with Sella’s honored name.” 

In “The Little People of the Snow,” Eva’s burial and grave 
are the striking points in the poem. In the exquisitely finished 
poem of “The Snow Shower,” it is the grave which the flakes 
find in the water, and the similarly frequent dispensation of 
human death, around which it turns. Few are his verses into 
which this underground atmosphere does not find its way. It 
will be remembered that, when “Thanatopsis” was published 
in the North American Review, a brief poem of four stanzas, 
which happened to be folded in with the manuscript, was pub- 
lished with it as a prefatory portion. It was, in fact, another 
poem of death, mainly describing its terrors. 

I do not forget for a moment that I am commenting upon 
poetry that has signalized for two generations the high-water 
mark of American literature. It has won its way by supreme 
excellence into the mental and spiritual consciousness of all 
lovers of the poet’s art. But to discourse of certain spots on the 
sun’s disk will not put out its light. There is no genius so great 
that we cannot read through its illumination something greater. 
Must one be presumptuous to say that, if all Shakespeare’s poems 
and dramas were as ghastly and terrible as “Titus Andronicus,” 
his fame and readableness would have been long ago sensibly 
impaired ? 

“Set not thy foot on graves,” says Emerson. Let there bea 
time for grief, but let it not be all the time. We find no fault 
with the beauty and fragrance of the tuberose, but we reserve its 


‘ 


use for one occasion. A friend of mine uttered only a common. 


sentiment when he said that a picture like Peale’s “Court of 
Death” is not one he should like to dwell with day by day. 
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I cannot see why the association which affects a flower or a pict- 
ure will not somehow impair the excellence of a poem. And 
what if it is so overpowering as to throw a pall and the funeral 
cerements over the whole body of a poet’s verse? 

I can imagine that some one here may triumphantly refer me 
to Gray’s “Elegy” and to Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” But 
these are essentially episodes. Neither repeats the whole gen- 
ius of its author. Poems like these, whether I am able in a few 
words to make the fact clear or not, have so much to offer in the 
way of subtle thought and human philosophy, as well as in the 
setting forth of nature, that their obituary quality is not so much 
the end and chief concern. They, at any rate, idealize the sub- 
ject as Bryant either could not or did not. They do not rest in 
its bold anatomy and presentment, and they skip the ever-recur- 
ring categorical moral. I am sure that neither of these poems, 
nor the “ Lycidas” of Milton, nor the “Threnody” of Emerson, 
nor the “Thyrsis” of Matthew Arnold gives death in that blank 
nudity which brings terror or disenchantment. 

I suppose that, while some part of the solemn tendency in 
Bryant’s mind was a matter of temperament, not a little was 
owing to the fact that he (without being a Calvinist) imbibed 
that strong influence in youth with which the genius of Jonathan 
Edwards was able to darken the hills of Western Massachusetts, 
and which rested like a nightmare on the minds of the last cen- 
tury. . The dolefulness of that philosophy, lived with and be- 
lieved in, is simply inconceivable now. 

One must concede a beautiful symmetry and nearly absolute 
perfection of form to Bryant’s poetry; and yet one feels that his 
very best work was not spontaneous. It lacks more than any- 
thing else natural fluency and spontaneity. A poem does not 
burst forth from Bryant’s muse irrepressibly, like a fountain. It 
was with him the representative of a very slow and serious 
struggle. For occasional poems, he often’confessed that he had 
no gift. Few have the gift of being able to produce them as 
Holmes possesses it; but we can think of no writer in which toil 
to attain an end is so marked as it isin Bryant. His most seam- 
less verses, and where the art is certainly perfect, are apt to show 
you how they were put together. There does not seem to be 
that inevitableness about them which Matthew Arnold finds in 
Wordsworth. I often wonder why rhymes so perfect, and 
rhythm so melodious, and thought so elevated do not affect me 
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more in certain poems of Bryant’s. Perhaps it is because they 
are not inevitable. They are made with as little blemish as is 
seen in matched mosaic, but they are put together like matched 
mosaic. He worked somehow with a hard rather than a fluent 
and ductile medium. Instead of blending ethereal tints, he 
placed a vitreous glazing or marble in order. You find no fla- 
grancy to condemn, but you miss the last and most exquisite 
charm which Wordsworth and Keats and Shelley so often com- 
manded. It would be thought that Bryant’s qualities would at 
least have conspired to make a perfect sonnet; but he did not 
like that form of verse, and has written nothing in it that is re- 
memberable. He confesses that his sonnets are simply poems 
that happen to be fourteen lines long. 

We cannot describe the secret of style and charm united; but 
we know that intellectual strength, or genius even, alone, is not 
sufficient for their attainment. The personal equation is needed 
to produce that ineffable quality that marks, in their separate 
ways, the work of such writers as Hawthorne and Matthew 
Arnold. That Bryant communicated grace and charm I have 
not denied, and should not like to deny; but he did not com- 
municate them fluently or in the highest degree. There are 
pieces and fragments of his work that will be quoted, I am sure, 
always. There are lines of his in which phrase and epithet seem 
to answer every demand. Who has not, indeed, been deeply 
indebted to him, if he reads poetry at all, for an immense contri- 
bution to his pleasure? He did not write long poems, and the 
longest that he did write are not his best. His muse in its 
longer flights, while it was just as smooth and capable as in the 
briefer lyrics, somehow puts itself out of breath. 

With so much austerity there was a lack of percolating and 
suffusing geniality,—a lack of the sense of humor. Bryant, as 
a writer, had no touch of humor, either in its resolved or ebul- 
lient form. All his utterance is marked by a persistent, dry 
seriousness. That nameless something which flashes out like 
heat-lightning, which Addison and Goldsmith had, which is seen 
in the sunnier passages of Cowper’s letters,— not to speak of the 
quality of such pronounced humorists as Charles Lamb and 
Holmes,— he did not possess. He cannot melt your mind to his, 
or fascinate you; but, inspiring admiration, he throws around his 
themes an awful stateliness and solitude. With the life of spon- 
taneity absent, and rarely offering an unclouded rapture, the 
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beauty he evokes is like the crystal glory and grandeur of the 
iceberg. But, if Chimborazo is not so broad and high as Dhaw- 
alagiri, it is still very broad and high. If it does not bear the 
flowers of Asia, are there not others which we can enjoy? Why, 
it may be asked, should we be captious or querulous in the pres- 
ence of so considerable —in some respects, so unprecedented — 
a gift? 

JoEL BEnTON. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


A VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


It is not often that the dogmas of speculative theology come 
before the bar of hard secular common sense. They are con- 
structed, as it were, iz vacuo, and belong to a sphere where there 
is no friction of real things — like the theorems of abstract phys- 
ics — or to those remoter spheres, such as Mr. Mill has imagined, 
where the rules of the multiplication table and the axioms of 
plane geometry no longer apply. The Trinity, which was in its 
origin a noble philosophic speculation, degenerated in a skeptical 
age to an arithmetical puzzle; the Atonement, which was de- 
vised to interpret that deep mystery of the human lot, that the 
innocent so often suffer for the guilty, was distorted to a fright- 
ful caricature of Divine justice, which it made more atrocious 
than any form of merely human wrong. But both these dogmas 
were held in entire good faith by excellent men, who found or 
fancied in them a solution to the unsolvable enigma of the uni- 
verse. And by none were they held in more entire good faith 
than by the Puritan founders of the Massachusetts Colony. 

There is an anecdote of that early day, which shows how the 
natural conscience resents making the fictitious dogma a rule of 
conduct in real life, however the ecclesiastical conscience may 
accept it as a law of superhuman righteousness. In one of the 
little communities grouped near Boston in the early settlement, 
some outrage or plunder or violence had been committed on an 
Indian tribe by a reckless young fellow, who on complaint of the 
Indians was seized, tried, and condemned to death for the offence. 
The colonists were scrupulous to defend the rights of the sav- 
ages, and punish any wrong against them, both for justice’ sake 
and for their own only security; but it greatly straitened them 
that an able-bodied man should be lost, though by his own guilt, 
from their scanty numbers, hardly enough for their necessary 
defence. As they pondered this perplexity, reluctant to take the 
last step, one of their number rose and remarked that he found — 
a “little embryon” in his mind, which it seemed to him worth 
while to produce, to see if it might perhaps solve the difficulty. 
He said that a 
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“it would most aptly serve to pacify y® salvages’ complaint and save the 
life of one that might if need should be stand them in good stead, being 
young and strong, fit for resistance against an enemy, which might come 
unexpected for anything they knew. Says he, ‘ You all agree that one 
must die, and one shall die. This youug man’s clothes we will take off 
and put upon one that is old and impotent, a sickly person, that cannot 
escape death; such is the disease on him confirmed, that die he must. 
Put the young man’s clothes on this man, and let the sick person be 
hanged in the other’s stead.’ ‘Amen,’ says one, and so say many 
more. But anon one of the salvages, made suspicious by the delay, with 
a ravenous voice began to croak and bellow for revenge,” upon which 
without more ado they laid hands upon the guilty man, and “hanged 
him up hard by.” 

This certainly reads like a travesty of the vulgar and sordid 
view sometimes held of the “terms of salvation” as depending 
on vicarious suffering, the punishment of the innocent for the 
guilty, and the screening of guilt behind the robes of another’s 
righteousness. It does not appear that the incident was invented 
—though Hudibras makes it the bint of a scandalous invention 
that the Puritans did in fact put their theory in practice in that 
sanctimonious way; nor does it appear that they were even 
startled by seeing their central doctrine parodied in this ghastly 
fashion. While the doctrine was held in good faith, it was held 
(as we said) in a realm apart from real life; and in time, as real 
life has grown in intensity and breadth, it has encroached upon 
and almost blotted out the doctrine from the memory of men, 
and with it the sense that it once had a meaning,— that it was 
once a symbol, which men accepted in good faith as the key to 
a mystery the understanding was never able to solve. 

It is not likely that our smooth philosophies of necessity, evo- 
lution, and the reign of universal law, have ever quite met the 
case with any man who has once honestly felt the sting of self- 
reproach, or has once brooded pitifully upon the unescapable 
anguish, grief, and wrong, that make so large a part of human 
life. An explanation of it was once found, or was thought to be 
found, in a “ vicarious atonement,”— that is, the suffering of the 
innocent for the guilty in an Infinite sacrifice; and theories were 
invented to show how this sacrifice was mathematically an equiy- 
alent for the guilt it was held to atone. But in this interpreta- 
tion men forgot the words, “I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice”; they forgot that the merit of the suffering, and its atoning 
power, consisted in its being voluntarily assumed — as by Father 
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Damien among his lepers; and so, that it symbolized not the. 
Eternal Justice which exacts to the uttermost the penalty of 
guilt whoever pays it, but the Eternal Love, which is the active 
spirit of reconciliation and redemption, in the human spirit as 
' well as in the Divine. 


THE HOUSE OF PEACE. 


That which is distinctively a religious view of life, not merely 
speculative and not merely scientific, always takes account of an 
element which we are agreed in common discourse to call “ mys- 
tery.” In one sense this recognition of mystery (as we have 
illustrated before) is the mental act, or experience, in which relig- 
ion begins as a fact in human life,— “ when a man finds himself, in 
whatever way, face to face with the Eternal.” But this is not to 
be taken in any narrow sense, as if it meant only that supernat- 
ural realm of Being which — interpret it how we will — embraces 
and enfolds all life like an atmosphere. Its expression is not 
merely in the doctrines or the symbols which speak to us of the 
transcendent truths of the Divine Life, the Infinite Holiness, the 
Eternal Destiny that make the religious view of things looked at 
away from ourselves. It is found, just as much, in the plain 
common solitary experience of life as we share it, needing only 
the observation or analysis of an open eye to discern it; just as 
to a fine ear there is a subtilty in the harmonies of music which 
we cannot account for by any mathematical measurement of the 
pulses of sound. When once it is recognized, we know what is 
meant by the religious interpretation of life; and see how little 
that is accounted for by any analysis that would merge it in utili- 
tarian ethics,.or emotional piety, or practical benevolence, or a 
cultivated understanding. 

The simplest of all forms of such religious interpretation is 
doubtless mere submission to the inevitable. And in this act of 
submission there is a sort of comfort,— as if the human heart, in 
its instinctive loyalty, accepted it as true that “ whatever is is 
right”: ¢¢ was to be were the pathetic words in which a poor 
woman, in our hearing, appeared first to find solace in a crippling 
accident. But the real religious lesson of pain and sorrow is far 
deeper than that. “Behold, we count them happy which endure,” 
says the most practical-minded of the apostles; and of the con- 
solations of human sympathy it has been remarked: “ that they 
alleviate exquisite pain is something; that they transmute the 
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pain which must be borne and is borne into a healing and bene- 
ficial agency is more.” It speaks more profoundly of the Divine 
meaning of our life than the common arguments of our religious 
optimism. Thus one writer finds an evidence that life is good 
in this: “if we are ourselves in good health, and will think of it, 
we find that there is not a single bodily function, from taking 
food into our lips to the violent energy of a foot-race or the rapt- 
ure of sensation in a glorious landscape, but is a special and par- 
ticular source of pleasure: just that delight, no doubt, an infant 
finds in winking its eyes and brandishing its hand; and just that 
delight, as in the luxury of dropping off to sleep, the dying feel, 
as their conscious sensation lapses into eternal rest.” But what 
shall we say of the opposite of this condition, where conscious 
sensation is only agony and grief? 

One recalls here the desperate picture which Milton draws, 
from descriptions of the “lazar-house” of earlier times, where it 
seems as if no alleviation of mercy or hope could possibly be 
thought of. But a more merciful age not only has learned faith 
in such possible alleviation, but has made the way of it open 
to many and many a sufferer. Even the actual relief of misery 
is an inferior boon to that revelation of “the law of the spirit of 
life” which it begins to make discernible. Take, in contrast to 
those unrelieved sights and sounds of woe in Paradise Lost, the 
following account which Mrs. Oliphant gives,* under the com- 
forting title “House of Peace,” of a visit to a great “hospital 
of incurables ” near London : — 

I have gone through the greater part of those rooms, filled with inde- 
scribable aches and sufferings that are without hope, and I have found 
nothing but a patient quietness, a great tranquillity, a peace which fills 
the careless spectator — coming in out of the fresh air, out of the sun- 
shiny world, where everything is rejoicing in life and strength and the 
radiance of the morning — with awe and respectful reverence. Some of 
these poor people are never free from pain; some are subject to periodi- 
eal paroxysms of anguish, cannot move at all, even by the nurse’s aid, 
And yet there is Peace breathing all round us. Not only no complaint, 
but a composed and mild endurance, often accompanied with smiles, 
searcely ever with a countenance of gloom. An atmosphere of cheerful- 
ness fills, like sunshine, the quiet chambers. What struggles there may 
be in lonely hearts or tortured bodies, it is not ours to inquire. Such 
struggles there must be, or the sufferers would be more than human. 
But we can see nothing but patience and peace. Our hearts cry out 


*Copied from the Spectator of February 15, p. 231. 
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for them as we pass from one bed of anguish to another, but from these 
beds there rise no cries. All is tranquillity, patience, a great quietness : 
the Palace of Pain is also the House of Peace. 


“It would almost seem,” is the comment upon those words, 
‘“‘as if the withdrawal of all hope tended, in the beneficent ways 
of Providence, to quiet afflicted nature, and to bring about a 
composure and calm of soul, which is proof against many keen 
temptations.” Not, of course, in all, but in “them for whom it 
is prepared.” In many of those who receive it so it is, no 
doubt, the reflex of a very positive belief in an everlasting life 
of conscious and increasing joy, to which they may enter only 
through the gateway of pain; but in many others it seems to be 
the simple, natural effect of that discipline of “strength and 
purification ” which is the profounder meaning of pain, so that 
they are already, without knowing it, entered into the eternal 
life; nay, as in some cases known to us, have felt a certain exal- 
tation of spirit in the conscious sense that they had been thus 
singled out by the Lord of Life, as those worthy, like their Mas- 
ter, to be made “ perfect through suffering.” 


A WORD ABOUT TAXES. 


We received some time ago from Mr. Josiah P. Quincy a capital 
pamphlet on “double taxation,” which invites a word or two of 
comment. It naturally makes us think of the “single-tax” the- 
ory, which proposes to throw all public burdens upon “land 
values,” and which has been several times discussed in our pages. 
But the point aimed at in Mr. Quincy’s argument is different 
from that. As we understand it, it is quite in line with a valu- 
able report made on the subject to the Boston “executive busi- 
ness association.” This report proposes to relieve the present 
intricacy and confusion by taxing (for municipal purposes) three 
classes of objects, and three only,— namely, (1) wealth visible and 
tangible, (2) chartered or licensed privileges conferred by law 
as the means of wealth, (3) wealth transmitted by inheritance; 
and it urges that this last would include the main bulk of what 
now goes under the name of “ personal property,” full three-fourths 
of which now escapes all taxation whatever, though, in fact, it 
makes far the largest part of the wealth of capitalists and million- 
aires. Mr. Quincy’s pamphlet deals with this class of property 
alone, and in it he argues cogently these two points: first, the 
practical difficulty and actual injustice of its collection; second, 
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the theoretical injustice of it, since it consists, mainly, of “evi- 
dences of debt” secured by various forms of tangible property, 
which have been taxed already,— railways, mills, landed estates, 
and so on,—whence the phrase “double taxation” as applied 
to them. 

Now, as to this last, it is not likely that the common mind will 
ever accept the economical theory which would exempt such 
property from the assessor’s claim. It will at once be replied 
that the rich man of a country village, who has perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in this form of wealth, from which he gets 
an income of five or six thousand dollars without any labor at 
all, ought to pay for it at least at an equal rate with his poorer 
neighbor, who is taxed on a farm worth five thousand dollars, 
from which with hard work he barely makes a comfortable liv- 
ing. It is of no use to tell this poorer neighbor that the hundred 
thousand have been taxed already, somewhere else: that only 
means that somewhere else money brings a very high rate of 
interest; the ability to pay is the point on which, to his mind, 
the social obligation turns. Most of our States, it is well known, 
have accepted this view; and have, accordingly, tried to tax 
impartially all the forms of property alike,— with immense diffi- 
culty, scandal, and ill success, as all the evidence goes to show. 
Thus the Political Science Quarterly for March closes a strong 
introductory article on “The General Property Tax,” as now 
levied, or attempted to be levied, in most of our States, with the 
following paragraph : — 


Practically, the general property tax as actually administered to-day 
is beyond all peradventure the worst tax known in the civilized world. 
We shall see in another paper that even the much derided income tax, 
both inthe United States and in Europe, was and is, however defective, 
infinitely superior in practice. The property tax to-day, because of its 
attempt to tax intangible as well as tangible things, sins against the 
cardinal rules of uniformity, of equality, and of universality of taxation. 
It puts a premium on dishonesty, and debauches the public conscience. 
It reduces deception to a system, and makes a science of knavery. It 
presses hardest on those least able to pay. It imposes double taxation 
on one, and grants entire immunity to the next. In short, the general 
property tax is so flagrantly inequitable that its retention can be 
explained only through ignorance or inertia. It is the cause of such 
erying injustice that its abolition must become the battle-cry of every 
statesman and reformer. (Edwin R. A. Seligman.) 
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And the meanest iniquity of it all is that property held in trust— 
belonging mostly to widows, orphans, and invalids —is sure to 
pay its full quota, from which the comfortable citizen protects 
* himself by the sure immunity of silence. 

It is not our function to deal with this question, as Mr. Phillips 
has excellently done, as one of political economy. But it raises 
a point of personal ethics, which gives great perplexity on one 
part, and a keen sense of wrong on the other, in the practical 
working out of a system meant to be equitable and fair. In a 
thoroughly healthy and comparatively simple condition of things, 
the citizen accepts the obligation as a matter of course: he gives 
an honest statement of his means, as the law demands, and pays 
accordingly. Nay, he will refuse the indulgence or the oppor- 
tunity that may be plainly put in his way. Some fifty years ago, 
a wealthy merchant moved into an Eastern town where he bought 
a beautiful estate, and was waited on by the assessors, who asked 
how much he should be taxed for,—hinting at a sum (as they 
knew) far below his fortune, since they would not drive so val- 
uable a citizen from the town. His answer was virtually this: 
Tax me for all I am worth, for ZI do not wish poor men and 
widows to make up for me what I fail to pay. This we may 
take as the ideal of civic obligation in that matter. And, if it 
could be relied on as universal or even general, there would be 
nothing more to say. 

But, as we know, this is very far from being the case. Nay, 
far from compelling, facilitating, or even encouraging men gen- 
erally to follow so excellent an example, it may even be said that 
the law in its actual working inflicts a pretty heavy penalty upon 
one who attempts to conform to its terms. It has been said, 
indeed, that (to infer from actual experience) if a man worth 
fifty thousand dollars comes to reside in one of our towns or 
cities, and takes no notice of the demand to report his property, 
he will probably be taxed on about ten thousand, and let quietly 
alone at that; while, if he deems it a citizen’s duty to report, the 
chances are that he will first have to wait his turn at an incon- 
venient hour in a crowded room, then be put through an inquisi- 
torial examination under oath, and after all find a valuation more 
or less arbitrary put upon the items he enumerates; or, even if 
his general statement is accepted, he may find himself, perhaps, 
taxed on sixty thousand, under the suspicion that, like Ananias, 
he has kept something back. And all this, to his permanent 
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sense of injury and irritation. There are those, on one hand, who 
feel that it is a citizen’s clearest duty to accept such burdens 
cheerfully; and, on the other hand, the law in its working cer- 
tainly invites the evasion and demoralization so loudly com- 
plained of. The economical reasons of a change, as we have just 
said, it is not likely that the common mind will ever be made to 
see,— unless, possibly, in the risk of driving wealth away by 
pressing too sharply its inquisitorial edge. But it appears as if 
our friends the tax-reformers might possibly make the point felt, 
that the law, as it is now executed, offers strong direct induce- 
ment to evasion or concealment, and inflicts a sharp direct 
penalty on the honest attempt to observe its terms. And what- 
ever change in the law may be desirable will be much helped by 
the proof they offer us, of the astonishingly small proportion of 
that sort of property that bears its burden now, and the small 
increase, if any, which would be laid upon other kinds. 


FORCED LABOR. 


We notice, in a very clever and telling reply (in the Worth 
American Review) to General Walker’s censure on State Social- 
ism cited by us last month, that Mr. Bellamy says, twice over, 
that in his industrial army those who can but will not work 
“will be mapE to work.” Probably General Walker will say 
that in these words Mr. Bellamy gives away his whole argument ; 
since the one knows by actual experience in service, as the other 
does not, what the enforcement of labor from an able-bodied but 
refractory subject really means. The general would no doubt 
illustrate as well as explain, if the officers of that army should try 
to prevail with him to do some extremely necessary but obnox- 
ious job of scavengering, tunnelling, or mining; and would en- 
force by example the convenience of enlisting volunteer labor in 
such things by high pay, which mining ordinarily commands, 
or the hope of high profit, which has opened to us our stores of 
silver and gold through the most frightful toil and risk, eagerly 
encountered. 

As compulsory labor—that is, as Mr. Bellamy says, being 
“made to work”—is to be the corner-stone of the new indus- 
trial system with those inclined to indolence, commonly reckoned 
to be a vast majority of the human race, we wish here to point 
out two considerations: first, what that sort of labor really 
means; second, what is the proper application of the method in 
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actual affairs, or the end at which State Socialism should take 
hold first. The former we will state by way of testimony, the 
other by way of inference. 

(1) “ When I was in San Diego five years ago,” says our cor- 
respondent, “I found the following state of things. The good 
order of the little town had been very much vexed, and the 
police put to their wit’s end, by a vagrant population of tramps 
and skulks, mostly renegade Indians, who enjoyed nothing better 
than the idleness, shelter, and good food which the authorities 
furnished them in jail. At the same time the town was poor, 
and the streets lay in great need of mending. It was very sensi- 
bly resolved that one of these evils should be made to mitigate 
the other; and a ‘chain gang’ was organized, in charge of a 
resolute man admirably qualified for the task,—resolute, but 
cool-headed and easy-tempered. The ball and chain were not 
actually worn by the captives, but only held in terrorem for the 
violent or stubborn. As I saw the gang at work, very quietly, 
a dozen or so, mostly good-looking brown boys, I had a little 
talk with their overseer, who told me he had rarely had any 
trouble with his subjects,—in fact, I believe, only with two of 
them, an Englishman and an Irishman, who swore very violently 
that he should get no work out of them. He did not dispute the 
point, but composedly tied them each to a lamp-post to see the 
others work, marching them to the jail at meal-times, where they 
were fed on bread and water. Pride and obstinacy held out 
wonderfully under this discipline, in one case as much as seven- 
teen days, when the man piteously begged for work,— which was 
granted him, and the whole machine ran on smoothly. Mean- 
while, not so much as a high word, after the first burst of pro- 
fanity, had been spoken on either side.” Upon which our com- 
ment is that when all the obstinate and lazy can be taken in 
hand so resolutely, patiently, and shrewdly, one condition at 
least will be established for the safe working of Mr, Bellamy’s 
industrial army. 

(2) The inference is one we have insisted on before; and 
when our friends the Nationalists take it to heart and act upon 
it, with the intelligence and resolution they have shown in stak- 
ing out their plan, we shall know that they are on the right road 
to a success we shall all rejoice in. For we are sure that the 
real advance of civilized society is to be in the direction they 
have pointed out,—that is, that the State shall more and more 
enforce the rule of equity among all classes of its subjects, even — 
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to the assuming of many functions now in individual control,_— 
while, as we think, they are sanguine as to their immediate 
expectations, and eager at the wrong end in their practical pro- 
posals, All experience shows that the State should feel its way 
very cautiously to the control of the prodigiously complicated 
machine of modern industry, whose driving forces our friends 
appear to us singularly to misunderstand. But there is no work 
the State undertakes more close, more constant, more pressing 
and responsible, than the work of controlling our actual institu- 
tions of State socialism, the prison, the almshouse, and the hos- 
pital. If we had the appointing power, we would immediately 
make Mr. Bellamy an Overseer of the Poor, and Mr. Grén- 
lund a Prison Inspector, Mr. Pentecost a member of some State 
Charitable Board, and Mr. Henry George a clerk in the Bureau 
of Statistics, where there is much to learn. We are sure that 
the problems of human misery, of co-operative industry, of the 
State’s competency to deal with those strata of society which 
most need its helping hand, must be solved in that direction 
first. Besides, these are all necessary tasks, which must be done 
at any rate, better or worse, and which need all the sanguine 
confidence in the State’s power to mend them, of which our 
friends. give us so fine an example. 

The question of education, which they say must come first, is 
already taken in hand more earnestly and intelligently, and by a 
larger number of the best qualified, than any other single matter 
of public concern. Statistics we have just seen show the enor- 
mous economies possible in municipal ownership and control in 
such matters as street lights and street transportation, to 
which the only objection we know of is the condition of our 
municipal politics.* With a regulated suffrage, a clean civil ser- 
vice, and the natural growth of general intelligence, none of 
these fine things seem beyond our reach. But the really immi- 
nent problem of modern society is that which touches the igno- 
rant, the incompetent, the dependent, and the debased, who 
perish in indiscipline and ignorance. The spirit of Carlyle, the 
loud-voiced prophet of our younger days, might well be evoked 
to respond to those words of our gentler prophet of the days to 
come, in which he declares that these unfortunates must be 
“made to work” under the severe but wholesome discipline of 
those “industrial regiments” demanded in vain half a century 
ago. 


* See the striking array of figures in the Independent of March 20. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FAITHFUL WOUNDS OF A FRIEND, 


We find in the Herald of Gospel Liberty (February 27) a 
letter imagined to have been addressed to Dr. Channing fifty 
years ago, in response to certain counsels, or strictures, sent by 
him in a friendly epistle to certain members of “the Christian 
Connection,” and printed in the Palladium of Feb. 14, 1837. In 
this letter the “retort courteous” is so well sustained, and sundry 
of our own weak points are touched in such plainness yet kind- 
liness of speech, that we shall take it as if addressed to ourselves 
‘of this generation, and copy out a considerable part for our own 
readers. The writer is himself a very loyal Unitarian, but keeps 
a warm filial regard for the body in which his earlier religious 
faith was nurtured.* 


I know that your Puritan jealousy for freedom was a noble thing. 
But it was fighting a foe that, in our land, is no longer here to fight. 
Now, your independency is a source of weakness. Your separate 
churches do not and cannot support one another. Even in Boston they 
but feebly and jealously co-operate, and in the country each stands abso- 
lutely alone. How can you, as a wise man, consent to this? You must, 
you must organize your churches; you must have conferences as we have; 
you must have State organizations and a national organization. With- 
out that you cannot hold your own. Your enemies are organized. They 
are officered. They are most wisely led. They are inspired with zeal. 
And, unless you Unitarians show a wisdom and a devotion like theirs, 
they will outstrip you in the race. I saw in Boston my Catholic breth- 
ren quietly laying their foundations. I saw my Methodist brethren put- 
ting their corner-stones in place.. I know that God blessed their wise 
and devoted work. And I said, “ When my son comes to Boston, half 
a century hence, will it be a Catholic city?” If not, I believe, sir, it 
will be due to my Baptist brethren and my Methodist brethren more 
than to you; and I shall expect him to find the Catholics then endowing 
there their Boston college, while the Methodists are building Boston 
university even on Beacon Hill. ; 

And this leads me to say, finally, that I fear you Unitarians are not 
only building on a sandy foundation,— you make so much of man’s 
speculative powers and rely so little on the past, and building with a 


*The reader will find it well worth his while to turn back to the article on “* The 
Christian Connection,” published in this Review for March, 1888. 
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questionable method in your independency,— but that you are too much 
of a city people ever to do Christ’s work in our country, or really to 
take hold of the life of our land. We “Christians” are Unitarians, 
almost all of us. But we are country people. We are rude and igno- 
rant as compared with Boston folk. We are none of us ashamed to 
work. I rejoice to go to the field to see my son turn the furrow, or 
myself to pitch the hay. But, sir, this contact with nature keeps our 
feelings sound and sweet; and our sympathies easily enter into our 
Methodist brethren’s joy, and rejoice to see sinners turn to God. Can 
your people do this? Or would they shrink from such contact and turn 
to some new speculation, leaving Christ’s work to the Baptists and the 
building of humanity’s church to the Catholics? I could not but observe 
in Boston that but few of your people ever work with their hands. 
Their brains are busy. They show a noble activity. Their lives are 
high and clean. Their ways are courteous. Their spirits are kind. 
They are generous. They are a people to love, to honor, to admire. Yet ~ 
they are a people that live apart. They are aclass. They are a pecu- 
liar people. They are not like other men. Your women are not like 
other women. Why is this? Is it not because they are a city people, 
born in the city, city-bred? 

The graces and courtesies of the city invade the country much more 
slowly than the city’s vices. Our young men and women all feel the 
charm of the town’s display. They wish to hear its music, to see its 
sights, and to share its pleasures. They cannot see, as you do, its hol- 
lowness, its fear, and its decay. What is to keep the healthy energy and 
courage of our young people from chafing at the country’s solitude or 
stillness, and so pushing away from our deserted farms to plunge into 
the seductive life of the city? What, then, is to keep the sound stock 
‘of the nation from decay? What is to keep the foreigner and the Cath- 
olic from possessing, more and more, the agricultural regions of our 
country, and supplying that population on which all our cities must 
rely? What can do this but the strong denunciation by men having 
your influence and your insight of the sin of living in idle wealth? Men 
have a right to enjoy the gaining of wealth. Have they a right, then, to 
hold their gains and their fathers’ gains, a right to inherit and to accum- 
ulate, not laying the whole at the feet of Christ the Lord? Our Master 
always denied it. Wealth is opportunity; it is responsibility. To neg- 
lect its consecrated use is sin. To live upon it, doing no productive 
labor, but consuming the labor of others to feed, to clothe, and to serve 
us,—this issin. To live in expensive ways or places when there is no 
such necessity, this is sin. Unless a man is serving his fellow-men,— 
doing work from which others may profit, studying science, shaping 
literature, forming laws or the unwritten laws of blessed customs,— he 
has no right to subsist without productive toil. He must dig in the 
ground, or scour the sea, or reshape and replace the products of other 
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men’s toil for his fellow-men’s gain, or his own life will rot away and 
steadily decay. God will correct such grave sins of omission, however 
we may gild or cloak them, by steadily destroying such sinners. It is 
this which makes the wealthy and cultured classes of our cities the only 
“ perishing classes,”— those that naturally tend to die out,— while their 
influence becomes such a festering evil. I rejoice to see that the sons of 
King Louis Philippe are all being now trained as workingmen. I am 
told that the German Emperor’s sons are so trained. Each must know 
how to make shoes, or to do cabinet work, or in some way to earn his 
own bread. So every man should. So our Boston people should. And, 
if they do not, your cultured families will soon be supporting at Harvard 
College a game as gross as the Englishman’s foot-ball, merely to develop 
brutality in your boys to keep the good stock from dying out. Before 
that will inevitably come such a decay of normal, virile emotion in your 
housed and thin-blooded boys that your pulpits will come to depend on 
my people to supply the ardent faith and devotion your own families no 
longer produce. How seldom even now does a son of one of your 
Boston churches take and hold a place in your pulpit or in any other! 
In this respect, you are already poor. It is we that are rich. 

You will pardon me, honored sir, that I speak so plainly, and even if 
I speak more plainly still, The ministers of Christ should see eye to 
eye, and they should be plain and simple in their speech. Such speech 
cannot really give offence. You would not forgive me did I not now say 
that, if our people hesitate and are timid in the matter of educating their 
young men and planting schools for themselves, it is your own example 
that makes them so. They see how few men from Harvard College now 
enter the pulpit. They know that college to have been founded to edu- 
cate men for the ministry. They cannot but fear that it is scholarship, 
and not a decaying theology or a declining vitality, that injures faith. 
It is a natural fear. But they see another thing which even more 
alarms them. ‘They are told that, at every ordination or installation of 
a minister of the gospel among you, the punch-bowl is always set forth 
by the hospitality of the parish; and that on Commencement Day at 
Cambridge the wine-cup is always on the college board, and a procession 
of intoxicated college men to be seen staggering through the streets. Is 
this true? I know that it is far more easy to establish an evil custom 
than to remove it; and that customs like these were set in New Eng- 
land not by you or your people, but long, long ago. I know that you 
will struggle for their removal, and will destroy them. And, when my 
people move for the building of their own college, I feel sure you will 
generously aid them by gifts of money and the loan of men. You 
will not ask them to exclude their own daughters from the school, or to 
set the wine-cup on its board. And we look, sir, to no mortal leader 
more than to you to aid us in developing in the heart of our country 
a Christianity of which Christians shall not be afraid nor scholars 
ashamed. —— 
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There are passages in this letter which certainly read well as 
prophecy (after the fact), and the whole of it is very interesting 
to us, as throwing light on the obscurer reasons that defeated the 
hope, which was warmly cherished among us in those days, of an 
effective alliance with that vigorous and earnest “ Connection.” 
Several of our wisest leaders at that day had this alliance very 
much at heart: it is well to remember now that both Antioch 
and Meadville were meant to be the monument, the consecration, 
and the strong executive force to do its co-operative work. 
Good fruit has come of this effort, but not so much of it, and not 
of exactly the same quality, as we hoped. It would be easy to 
stir old jealousies, if we should try to give the reasons why. The 
Unitarians were not disposed to accuse themselves of the fault, 
and probably the “ Christians” were not conscious to themselves 
of any. It was an error to suppose that coincidence on one point 
of critical interpretation of the Bible was ground enough of har- 
mony in a work full of difficulties and intricacies which neither 
could anticipate. It is a pity if the failure to co-operate should 
prevent either of us from learning of the other what we can. 

In point of fact, however, the Unitarianism of that day was by 
no means such a mere city product, or so purely a Boston notion, 
as this correspondent seems to think. At least three-quarters of 
our churches then were country parishes, most of them inheriting 
direct from the Puritan Establishment, and reflecting fairly the 
average life of our New England country towns. The difference 
was not of city and country; but that the one body made part 
of an ancient constitution of things, conservative by habit, long 
rooted in the soil, and concerned most with its own culture and 
development; while the other was a pioneer body, living a far 
less artificial life, and with a sharply defined outside task imperi- 
ously demanding to be done. So that the radical difference 
between them was at once more inevitable, and less matter of 
defect or blame, than would appear from the comment of our 
keen but kindly critic. 

None the less, as times have changed, the lesson put so pun- 
gently in the language of prophecy is one there is every day 
greater reason to heed. We too have now a sharply defined out- 
side work imperiously demanding to be done,—a work which 
widens out, year by year, so as to baffle our best effort to keep up 
with it. Possibly, too much yet remains among us of that limit- 
ing and enfeebling tradition,—as it appears to this correspond- 
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ent,— which needs the correcting of experience. We are set to 
learn, often humbly enough, through our own weaknesses or fail- 
ures: surely, we should not scorn to learn from the better skill 
and success of others in a larger field. And when they take the 
tone of critics, as well as of examples and pioneers, it were well 
for them to bear in mind (if they can) how very hard it is to 
combine a perfectly honest attitude towards the wide world of 
scientific thought — the duty which Providence has laid especially 
upon us—with that effectual zeal and simplicity of purpose 
which will “know nothing among you save Jesus Christ and him 
erucified.” The difficulty is not met by merely owning that the 
latter is of more avail than the former in the Lord’s work. ‘That, 
among other things, is a lesson we are fast learning in the school 
of experience into which we have entered as pupils, let us hope, 
with an honest, humble, and teachable mind. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Abbot's way out of Agnosticism.*— It would have been more 
accurate to call this little book “a way out of agnosticism,” 
since the way of faith is certainly one way, and is open to at least 
ten thousand souls where the way of reason is open to one: in- 
deed, the religious world is generally agreed in calling it the only 
way. But the way of reason— or, as Mr. Abbot calls it, “the 
philosophy of free religion” —is a very good way for the one 
who can find it, even if it were only a sequel to the former way ; 
and those who are not at all troubled with “agnosticism ” them- 
selves are the very ones who will find most advantage and pleas- 
ure in this book. 

In the search for it in these pages, the reader will meet some 
difficulties and obstructions,— not from the thought, which is, in 
general, clear, manly, and strong common sense; or from the 
style, which is direct, precise, energetic, at times even eloquent, 
though in tone quite needlessly arrogant and polemic; but from 
the typography and nomenclature. On a single page we have 
found eighty-three nouns and adjectives Capitalized for empha- 
sis, and seventy-three words spelled out in capiraLs,— which 
tires the reader, as if he were being shouted at in a gale of wind. 
And why (he asks), when we have 200,000 words in our vocabu- 
lary to choose from, should we be vexed with such un-English 
forms of speech as eaient and solipsism (which we find in no dic- 
tionary at all), to say nothing of the uncouth jargon with. which 
the metaphysicians have afflicted us from of old? It invites, also, 
superfluous cavil and derision to insist on an “American” phi- 
losophy as opposed to the Greek and German. “English” or 
“Scotch” would have been fairly intelligible to mean what seems 
to be meant; but most of our American philosophizing just now 
appears to be in the line of Hegelism, which is not at all what is 
meant. Does Mr. Abbot mean Emerson? or was he perhaps 
thinking of that robust logician, Orestes Brownson,— who, as 
we remember, once had notions of an “ American philosophy ” 
of his own? , 

*The Way out of Agnosticism ; or, The Philosophy of Free Religion. By Francis 


Ellingwood Abbot, Boston; Little, Brown & Co. pp. 75. (First published as essays 
in the New Ideal.) 
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These asperities passed, or tranquilly accepted, we find our- 
selves engaged in the proper business of the book.* This is, in 
the author’s phrase, to develop “a scientific world-conception,” — 
which we find, in following the argument, to be a very noble con- 
ception of the Universe, both physical and moral, assuming as 
its data the widest generalizations of natural science (while it 
admits that there may be a “higher truth” as yet “unrevealed 
in the boundless mystery of the universe”), and interpreting 
these in harmony with the most exalted conceptions of purely 
religious thought. 

At the outset it manfully puts aside the metaphysical fiction of 
the “concept” as the real object of our study, standing between 
us and the reality we actually do know, and leading logically to 
what is commonly called “subjective idealism,” or, in the quaint 
dialect of this book, “solipsism.” Doubtless the German mind is 
justly held guilty of this futile abortion,— or rather fiction, as- 
sumed for its didactic uses; though, considering the large range 
of German speculation, from Kant down to Herbart, Lotze, or 
Haeckel, it is hard to see why it should be called a special feature 
of “the German philosophy”: no doubt the most thorough-bred 
German of them all would be as far as the rest of us from regard- 
ing (say) a discharge of artillery as a mere subjective “concept,” 
or emotion of the individual mind. But let that cavil pass: we 
do not quarrel with the phraseology of any such vigorous and 
wholesome protest against any such idol of the tribe or cave. 

The general result is summed up in Mr. Abbot’s favorite for- 
mula, or symbol: that we may conceive the Universe under a 
threefold type,— as a Machine, whose law is use ; as an Organ- 
ism, whose law is life; and as a Person, whose law is holiness. 
Taken by itself; we do not, for reasons we have given before, par- 
ticularly admire a formula which needs so much explanation; 
still, we fully accept the general notion which it indicates,— that 
the law of the Universal Life is not mechanical only, but also vital 
and spiritual. A large part of the argument is taken up with its 
exposition and analysis; and here, along with the terrors of 
typography and nomenclature just referred to, we find what is 


*The book, it is just to say, is only a condensed preliminary essay, to be filled out 
hereafter in an extended treatise, which is as yet far from completion. Any defect 
which may result from its extreme brevity is not, therefore, fair matter of comment. 
The aim announced and the general line of thought will be in good part understood 
from Mr. Abbot’s strong and effective Philadelphia address published in this Review 
for last December. 
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most original and valuable in the book. Indeed, the reader who 
patiently goes through it is sure to find, in many a fruitful and 
suggestive remark, some fresh hint or prompting to a fair compre- 
hension of what we really mean, in the light of modern knowl- 
edge, when we speak of a universe animated by one Divine Life, 
appealing to the highest spiritual capacity of its intelligent inhabi- 
tants. This elaborated analysis of the conception held more or 
less vaguely by every religious mind, and accepted as an act of 
faith by every regenerated soul, makes, as we said, the chief 
merit of the book: its painstaking and intelligent working out, 
under the prompting of an intellect singularly keen, clear, and 
self-asserting, is an achievement which will be helpful and instruc- 
tive, we doubt not, to many a thoughtful mind. 


Allen’s Roman History.*— This very carefully prepared and 
compact text-book was, in substance, practically complete at the 
moment of its author’s death, and is published as it was then left, 
— lacking, however, indexes and a synopsis of the political consti- 
tution, which will appear in later issues. Professor Allen was to 
a very unusual degree a master of his subject and a recognized 
authority in it, having made it a main object of study for thirty- 
five years, and a constant topic of class instruction for more than 
thirty. He had formed in this way a very precise and even 
somewhat rigid conception, though singularly intelligent and 
clear, of what should be learned and how it should be taught. 
So that this is by no means of the conventional type of school- 
books, or such a compilation as is easily taken up and mastered 
at first glance. On the contrary, though absolutely clear in form 
and expression, it is a book of very compact thought as well 
as information; its sections on finance, land-laws, political and 
social -changes, habits of daily life, the effect of institutions or 
the character of public men, are in fact essays of extreme brevity, 
but carefully thought out, and the result of many years’ reflec- 
tion or discussion.’ Indeed, in going carefully through its pages, 
one is in doubt whether more to commend it as a manual of 
instruction, in the hands of an intelligent teacher, to serve as a 
clue in that labyrinth so confused by long misunderstanding and 
party passion,— or as a convenient guide for the ordinary reader, 
who would know on the easiest terms just what results have been 


* A Short History of the Roman People. By William F.,Allen, late Professor of 
History in the University of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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come to in the eighty years’ critical study that began with 
Niebuhr’s Berlin lectures in 1810. 

Its method does not admit much — perhaps not enough — of 
the narrative, anecdote, or legend, that make up the popular 
notion of Roman history: for these one must look in Livy or in 
Goldsmith or in the ordinary school histories. Some of the most 
famous are barely alluded to, as the distorted or fanciful shaping 
of events whose real interpretation is given in colorless and sober 
prose. The author’s strong conviction is that the true story of 
Rome — being a singularly complete and perfect type of a na- 
tion’s development from its obscure beginning to its tragic end — 
has a lesson which may serve for the youngest student’s guide 
and key, as well as the maturest scholar’s critical contemplation ; 
a lesson, too, whose practical use will be found in the study of 
our modern political or social life. As the value of this lesson 
depends on the completeness more than on the scale with which 
the story is told, it was necessary to carry it through from the 
beginning to the end,— that is, through a period of twelve hun- 
dred years; and to make it not a bare outline of events, and not 
a series of entertaining pictures, and not a condensed political 
dissertation, but, in a series of brief, clear, well-weighed and em- 
phatic paragraphs, what is soberly proposed in the title: “a short 
history of the Roman People.” The success with which this 
difficult thing has been done must be a measure of the value of 
the book. 


Lawton’s EHuripides—“ Learning Greek teaches Greek and 
nothing else,” as Mr. Lowell quoted once from Robert Browning. 
The dictum, which has thus the sanction of two poets, is not 
quite true. If it were, the case of Greek in our academies would 
go by default under the formidable indictment brought against 
it by the apostles of modern learning. But the fact is not only 
that there is no study which a bright mind lays hold upon with 
a healthier appetite, but that there is none, within our knowledge, 
which — however we may try to account for it—begins to 
take its place in calling out the particular quality of intellectual 
enthusiasm; and this we reckon to be the very finest fruit of 
academic culture. Those who know not Greek must take this 
for granted, or may pass it by as idle words. But, as they neces- 
sarily include many of those best capable of that fine enthusiasm; 
we regard it as a particular good fortune when the way is made 
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plain to such, which at least brings them within sight and touch 
of that living spring. 

Among the interpreters of that most characteristic form of 
Greek genius, the Attic tragedy, we reckon as of the very best 
the rhythmical renderings, with running commentary, which Mr. 
Lawton has given of three masterpieces of Euripides,* the Alces- 
tis, the Medea, and the Hippolytus. Every line of this charming 
volume deserves to be read with care, and will be read with 
profit and delight. In form, the dramas are rendered into 
unrhymed English verse, very melodious in its movement, and 
suggesting sufficiently well the rhythm of the original, with its 
variation from dialogue to song; the text is slightly abridged 
here and there, the comment between the lines seeming not only 
to explain the “business” of the stage with right antiquarian 
insight, but to interpret the finer spirit of the drama in a way 
that could occur only to a devoted special student. What is 
meant in the nobler as well as the more disparaging sense in 
which Euripides is called far the most human of the great Attic 
tragedians is explained, tenderly and generously, as we have 
never seen it elsewhere. Perhaps the most striking revelation 
of a quality we had not looked for is in the exposition of the 
Hippolytus : to invest the pathetic ré/e of Phaedra with so much 
of dignity and nobility is as fine a thing as, perhaps, the drama- 
tist has ever achieved. The impression, it may be, is the strongest 
because the last. But the entire volume is the best evidence we 
can give, at least the most accessible,—or shall we except the 
Epic of Hades ?— of what else besides Greek is taught by learn- 
ing Greek. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 

We gave last July a tolerably full account of the general 
features of this great work, whose beauty, interest, value, and 
extraordinary completeness grow upon one with longer acquaint- 
ance. Although.we have separately examined every page in 
this new issue, and studied a good many of the articles, we are 
farther than ever from assuming the critic’s liberty of either 


*Three Dramas of Euripides. By William Cranston Lawton. (Houghton, Mifilin 
& Co. pp. 261. $1.50.) 

+ The Century Dictionary, an encyclopedic lexicon of the English language, pre- 
pared under the superintendence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Comparative Philology and Sanskrit in Yale University. New York: The 
Century Company. 2d yol. large quarto. 1201-2422 (Cono-Fz,). 
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fault-finding or praise: we content ourselves with a few words of 
simple testimony, referring for general comment to our former 
notice. : 

This new volume, then, consists of 1,222 large and very hand- 
some quarto pages. Something more than 1,100 objects are 
illustrated by drawings more or less elaborate, including at least 
1,200 distinct figures, many of them of great beauty merely as 
ornament. (Volume I. is even richer in this department.) The 
fulness of vocabulary and definition is quite incomprehensible, 
unless we should put it to the test of actual statistics. A short 
chapter of Japanese history shows what is meant by Daimio ; 
a brief scientific essay of singular clearness and precision tells us 
in 25 compact lines just what Darwinism is and is not; under 
Donatist, deacon, and covenant (“half-way”) we find curious 
and instructive chapters of ecclesiology; newspaper, political, 
or business usage, including slang, is amply explained under 
bucket-shop, free-soilism, disgruntled, and the “deaconing” of 
strawberries; the navigation of the Nile is carefully described 
under dahabiyeh ; and, when we just now found in the new 
London journal, The Speaker, the phrase doss-house, emphasized 
by quotation-marks as a rare and out-of-the-way word, we had 
only to turn to this unfailing treasury for a full description of 
the sorry London tenement it signifies. ‘To meet the temper of 
the day, the great popular games, base-ball, foot-ball, cricket, and 
croquet, are so fully described, with diagrams, that no cataclysm 
which spares this dictionary can prevent future ages from reviv- 
ing them in perfect form. Quite as marked is the extraordinary 
elaboration of single articles: thus the verb cut, with its uses, 
occupies two whole pages; 97 phrases are found under day; 
under do we find a whole chapter of philology in 75 close lines, 
followed by 13 significations and 18 phrases; draw has 42 signifi- 
cations and 33 phrases to show its varied uses; 108 distinctions 
tell so many varieties of eguation ; of dead there are 72 deriva- 
tions and compounds; there are 160 kinds of function in the 
various sciences, 50 varieties of falcon, 90 of duck, 59 of finch, 
and 26 of furnace; 51 kinds of jfile are separately described ; 
while no less than 190 names and subdivisions are required to 
exhaust the meaning of fever, the description of typhoid alone 
occupying 54 fine-print lines (equal to a page and a half of our - 
larger type), and five of these great quarto pages are found under 
the word electric. It is only by such figures of speech as thoes 

—— 
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that we can indicate, very imperfectly, what the student of his 
native tongue may look for in this truly “encyclopedic diction- 
ary.” (Kor further examples, see deck, degrees (“forbidden ”), 
delusion, district, dock, drill, egg, energy, engine, estate, Ktruscan, 
evidence, evolution, eye, fall, force, and many others.) 

The points seem ludicrously petty in which we have found 
this dictionary to fail of absolute completeness: they are worth 
mentioning, if only to show how slight and few they are. Thus, 
Eastern Church should hardly have been given as the equivalent 
of Greek Church, including, as it does besides, the Russian, Arme- 
nian, Maronite, and Coptic. We think that the Celtic deserves 
to be included among the various ornamental forms of cross. 
Under denomination, the very common use to describe the value 
of a coin or bank-note might have been given; also General 
Butler’s happy exposition of the quite harmless phrase tinker’s — 
dam. Weare sorry that diet-drink does not include the whole- 
some spring beverage, of half a dozen pungent woodland plants, 
that figured so much in our early New England country life. An 
eel-skin, too, it should have been added, by reason of its extraordi- 
nary toughness, is the only material a farmer will trust as a thong 
to fasten his flail. The name emmet, we think, belongs only to 
the minute brown ant, as “pismire” only to the big black one. 
Lowth’s grammar used to tell us that enow is properly a plural of 
enough,— a dictum we should have been glad to see confirmed or 
corrected here. We doubt the sound commonly represented by 
zh to be the correct one for the ¢ in such words as enunciate,; and 
of alfileria (in Vol. I.) the uniform pronunciation as we have 
heard it in California (where the weed is greedily devoured as a 
dainty by horses and cattle) accents the penult, and makes it 
rhyme with idea. It is an excuse for noting these pettinesses, 
that this magnificent Dictionary has taught us all along to look 
with a sharper eye than we ever thought of doing before for 
those trifles which go to make up its own standard of perfection. 

A surly comment in the Saturday Review — which would hold 
the spelling center crime enough to outweigh a mountain of 
merits — seemed to assume that for its best qualities the Century 
Dictionary was wholly indebted to Murray’s great Oxford his- 
torical Dictionary, which is going slowly but majestically to still 
greater completeness. But we do not observe the least falling 
off in fulness or execution since by its swifter movement the 
Century has had to part company with that. It is clear that the 
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plan was so thoroughly laid out, and the many shares in it were 
portioned out to so competent hands, that little outside help was 
needed, even from that unique and invaluable Thesaurus; while, 
in point of thorough erudition balanced by good sense, Professor 
Whitney is well equal to the responsibility he has undertaken. 
But there is really no rivalry between the two. We have tried 
to show, by a few facts and figures, how great is the value, for 
wide and even popular use, of the American work, quite indepen- 
dent of the wealth of philological learning, as to which it needs 
neither vindication nor apology. 


Young’s Astronomy.— It is a testimony of the well-earned fame of the 
composer of the two text-books named below,* that within a year of 
the publication of the larger work it was already in use in more than a 
hundred American colleges. The smaller is “not a mere abridgment” 
of that, but an independent work, published within the last three months, 
— bringing up the science to a later date, and full enough amply to give 
the facts and method for the general student, without the difficult detail 
required in a college treatise. Probably no science is, in its array of 
facts, quite so fascinating to the general mind, teaching in object-lessons 
whose splendid apparatus is visible to all eyes; and for an interesting, 
fresh, and authentic presentation of it, stripped of all eloquent guess- 
work or appeal to fancy, there can be no safer guide. 


Jefferson on Education.t — The title we give below is very inadequate 
to describe the character of this book, which consists not simply of a — 
record of Jefferson’s acts and words on general education, in which he 
was one of the very ablest and most earnest pioneers, but of a series of 
five long chapters of quite varied range of interest,— two being on his 
favorite scheme of a State university, and three, very discursive, being 
on topics purely political: one “an admonition to friends of civil lib- 
erty,” especially the French and the South American Spaniards; one a 
sketch, of great narrative interest, of the struggle against slavery (espe- 
cially under Edward Coles in Illinois), in which Jefferson was rather 
a sympathizer than an actor, under the title “our colored brethren”; 
and the last the discussion of a proposed educational amendment to the 
United States Constitution, which brings in an extended consideration of 
civil service training and illiteracy in the United States. The extremely 
miscellaneous and discursive character of the book, and the remote rela- 
tion a large part of it bears to anything that Jefferson did or said, make 
the excellent index an essential guide to its plan and contents. 


*General Astronomy ; also, Elements of Astronomy, a text-book for use in High 
Schools and Academies. With a Uranography. By Charles A. Young. Boston: Ginn — 
& Co. 


+ Thomas Jefferson's Views on Public Education. By John C. Henderson. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 287. (Portrait.) 
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Theology and Philosophy. 


Essays doctrinal and practical by fifteen clergymen. With an intro- 
duction by Rey. H. W. Thomas, D.D. Edited by Rev. Orello Cone, 
D.D., president of Buchtel College. Boston: Universalist publishing 
house. 1889. 3828 pp. (The principal essays are: The historic context 
of the Bible, by A. N. Alcott; Reconstruction of opinion concerning the 
Scriptures, by Henry Blanchard; Continuity of religion, by E. L. Rex- 
ford, D.D.; Theories of Bible interpretation, by O. Cone, D.D.; The 
Old Testament in the Sunday School, by W. E. Gibbs; The permanent 
value of the Bible, by C. W. Tomlinson, D.D. ; Evolution and Chris- 
tianity, by C. Fluhrer, D.D.; Elements of religion, a series of hints, by 
J. M. Pullman, D.D.) 

Papers of the American society of church history. Vol. 1. Report and 
papers of the first annual meeting held in Washington, Dec. 28, 1888. 
Edited by Rey. Samuel Macauley Jackson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1889. xxx, 27l pp. (Among the most important of these papers 
are: The progress of religious freedom as shown in the history of tolera- 
tion acts, by Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D; Indulgences in Spain, by Henry 
C. Lea; A crisis in the Middle Ages [the excommunication of Henry 
IV. of Germany], by Rev. James C: Moffat; Melancthon’s “Synergism,” 
by Rey. Frank H. Foster; Some notes on Syncretism in the Christian 
theology of the II. and III. centuries, by Rev. Hugh MeD. Scott, D.D. ; 
The influence of the Golden Legend on pre-Reformation culture history, 
by Rey. Ernest C. Richardson; Notes on the New Testament canon .of 
Eusebius, by Arthur C. McGiffert; Note on the need of a complete mis- 
sionary history in English, by Rev. Samuel M. Jackson.) 

Wyclif, John. Johannis Wyclif Tractatus de apostasia. Now first 
edited from the Vienna MSS. 1348 and 39385. By Michael Henry 
Dziewicki. London: for the Wyclif society by Triibner & Co. 1889. 
xxxvi, 259 pp. 

Macqueary, Howard. The evolution of man and Christianity. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 410 pp. (The author quotes from 
professor Joseph Le Conte, “We are now on the eve of the greatest 
change in traditional views that has taken place since the birth of Chris- 
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COMMON SENSE. 


A few thoughts on this commonplace and ancient topic — 
or rather, on this ever new and transcendental topic — are 
here modestly submitted for what they are worth. Philos- 
ophy, it seems, has not had much to say of it as such, though 
much, it may be, under another name. 

There is discussion of almost everything pertaining to 
thought, faculty, and conduct. Metaphysical and moral 
systems spring up like the successive or alternate growths 
in forests,— creeds and doctrines without number, opinions 
of every shade, with every sort of reason for them, subtile 
distinctions which require a mental microscope. Theory, 
science, taste, genius, reason, understanding ; systems prac- 
tical, sceptical, empirical, mystical, transcendental,— every- 
body talks of such, and seeks for definitions. But the sys- 
tem above and beneath systems, of which every one believes 
himself a believer, the oracle which all pretend to trust and 
make their boast of, the something which the individual 
takes for granted in himself, thinking it better far than 
genius or learning or imagination or profundity; our every- 
day, homeliest sort of judgment; that in us which always 
judges and never lets itself be judged, which prides itself 
upon commonness, which is ever ready to call originality to 
account, to hint that genius is insane, that learning is mere 
stuffing, that philosophy is moonshine, and imagination 
child’s play; that which, while it complacently makes such 
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great pretensions, not one of you, most modest readers, but 
would reckon it an insult, were I to hint that it was not 
yours,— that commonest quality or faculty or talent (call 
it what you will) seems to have been overlooked, or looked 
away from, by metaphysicians, and to go at large, irresponsi- 
ble and undefined. Holding this wide charter and this high 
opinion of itself, it is like pride under a monk’s coarse robe, 
and calls itself by the very humble name of “Common 
SENSE.” Commonly speaking, it is the commonest kind of 
sense,— so common that philosophy takes no note of it, yet 
of such authority,-at least among the Philistines, that both 
philosophy and genius must beware of treading on its toes. 
Is it not worth considering for an hour? 

Certainly, he who should know all that the common 
sense of mankind teaches would be very wise. When we 
carelessly appeal to it, we own a higher principle, summon 
a greater witness, than we are aware. We trust to it to 
save us from strange philosophies, from dreamy theory, from 
unpopular convictions, from radical and startling innova- 
tions, from extravagant hopes and discontents and too ideal - 
aims. As if common sense never led men into these “un- 
pleasantnesses”! As if a man, trusting in his common 
‘sense, were quite so sure to keep himself within the pale 
of customary, current notions! As if common sense, can- 
didly consulted, always spoke like the retained counsel of 
conventionalism! If each man dared to ask himself what in 
his heart of hearts he does believe; if the secret, half-uncon- 
scious convictions in all breasts could for once shine out; if 
men only thought as they. only can and must think when 
left to themselves, with no artificial guidance or eramming, 
—would the result often be identical with the outwardly 
established faith? Do the secret hearts of men ever chime 
exactly with an established code on any subject? Follow 
your common sense unflinchingly, and you will soon be sur- 
prised to find where it has led you. Follow your common 
sense, if you wish to shock the prejudices of the many. 
Follow it, if you would be singular, as the world goes. Ask 
your heart how it is in any matter. Like a simple, un- 
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mistrusting child, consult that inward oracle as you would 
your watch, and then look and see whether society has so 
settled it and so stamped it. 

Surely, it was for reposing such trust in an inward oracle 
that Socrates died; that Shelley became infamous to a world 
without eyes for purity like his; that Shakespeare grew out 
of all shape and rule to the dismay of the French critics, 
and finally to the destruction of their rules; that Luther 
found out the pope to be only a fallible mortal like himself ; 
that women and men of tender conscience have become 
radical reformers in their day; and that the whole brood 
of perfectionists, transcendentalists, non-conformists, and 
“come-outers,”’ has sprung into existence. They looked 
first into themselves to find where they were; and now 
here they are, and who shall gainsay them? “As God 
lives,” they will tell you, “we could not be honest and 
stand on any lower ground. In the name of common sense, 
we chose the path which opened before us as the clearest 
and the shortest: we knew there was another more cir- 
cuitous, more inviting, more recommended by the ‘solid 
men’ of Athens, more travelled,— leading, too, directly past 
the church, the tavern, and the jail, and all the other re- 
spectable institutions, into the middle of the market-place ; 
but there what we required was not for sale, and why 
should we go there? There was no peace for our souls, 
nothing but manners and practices which rudely gave the 
lie to the most sacred dictates of our hearts, and shamed 
what was best within us.” In this strain have reformers, 
heroes, martyrs, in all ages, made confession. It is by trust- 
ing simple instincts —common sense — that men lift them- 
selves to these moral attitudes. It is by daring to reason on 
great matters with the same candor and simplicity that we 
all instinctively reason about the little practical details of 
life, in which truth involves less danger. 

Now, then, we get a first approximate though superficial 
definition. “Common sense,” we say, is the simple, natural 
way of thinking. For the whole lower stratum of small 
practical affairs, this simple and natural way of thinking 
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holds good by common consent. But applied to questions 
of the highest import, which in their nature never yield a 
final answer,— to themes of universal interest, too great for 
our individual limitations, and therefore more or less in- 
volved in mystery and seeming contradiction, like the relig- 
ious and metaphysical and ethical problems which have 
vexed every age,— this simple and natural way of thinking 
has always failed to set the question at rest, failed to find 
uniform reply. Men were too weak to wait without reply. 
So they resorted to authority, that something might be ac- 
counted settled, whether satisfactory or not, and then passed 
sentence of excommunication upon the simple and natural 
way of thinking, labelling it (or libelling) “ poor unaided 
human reason,” and restricting the name “common sense” 
to that pettifogging shrewdness which uses all its insect 
eyes without danger in the way of bargains and economy, © 
where there is no hunt for heresies. This the great Teacher 
saw, and said, “The children of this world ave wiser in their 
generation than the children of the Light.” A sharp per- 
ception, with the certainty of instinct, guides us in our little 
worldly matters. We dare not exercise the same in the 
great questions of principle, in the higher fields of inquiry, 
in the business of the soul, in the criticism of opinions, of 
old usages, and of the social compact between men. It 
would doubtless lead to mighty revolutions. But it is late 
to talk in this way. He must be plunged into a long sleep, 
who is not alive to the fact that these mighty revolutions 
have been and are taking place all around us; and this 
through the awakening of that higher and nobler common 
sense, that daring to see things simply, and to seek the so- 
lution of great problems in those unavoidable convictions 
which we find within us, so deeply rooted that we cannot 
escape from them except by abnegation of our own identity. 
Ts it not fair to call this common sense? ; 

We have so far, generally and hastily, defined common 
sense to be the simple and natural way of thinking. Two. 
other definitions let me offer, to complete the account. 
There is the popular and there is the philosophical defini- 
tion,— both implied in the one already given. = 
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In the popular use of the term, “Common Sense” is that 
sort of plain, homely, every-day intelligence which is neither 
above nor below the level of ordinary comprehension. Its 
appeal is to experience. Its judgment is good so far as its 
experience goes. Not star-gazing in the ideal, it knows its 
way about in the actual. Never trying to lift itself by 
its own ears, it does not get laughed at. It has a definite- 
ness, a positiveness which is refreshing, and which must 
needs carry with it a very imposing authority. There is 
always something more convincing in the way in which a 
farmer talks about his crops, or a merchant about supply 
and demand (though fe gets mystified with “tariff” ), than 
there can be in a philosopher’s statement of principles, or an 
enthusiast’s eloquent appeal in behalf of some grand moral 
enterprise. The poet, the philanthropist, the idealist, 
whether in philosophy or in social reform, never can prove 
his visions true until in the fulness of time they stand real- 
ized. He is obliged to invoke the aid of an untried prin- 
ciple called “ Faith,’ a quite mysterious and celestial coun- 
sellor, for whom popular common sense has always manifested- 
a strong aversion, always trying with hoots and hisses to - 
drive her out of the market-place, its own point of skill 
being to keep the question im the market-place, and have the 
trial there; to keep it within the narrow circle of its own 
experience, after voting its own little world to be the world ; 
and there it wins the cause, for the jury are of its own 
family. 

Common sense of this stamp is a very honest, clear, 
decided (frequently pig-headed) sort of person, who knows 
well what he is about, whose mind is always made up, and 
who is ready with his proofs. What things he affirms, he 
knows (perhaps). Can you always say as much, Mr. En- 
thusiast? His circle may be narrow, therefore is his ground 
all easily gone over, all measured and staked out like build- 
ing lots ina city. Your sphere, O poet, is quite undefined, 
your ground the illimitable and unpossessible tracts of light 
and space, the sky its only seeming boundary; but where is 
the lot which you propose to sell me? Your man of the 
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world can always be definite, can challenge you to take him 
literally, can show you chapter and verse; while you are 
often in the predicament of begging to be construed figura- 
tively, and of quoting authorities which he knows nothing 
about and cares less, though fondly you have imagined them 
to dwell within him,—the innate testimony of his soul as 
of yours. Call him vain, opinionated, narrow, sceptical, be- 
nighted, slow, impracticable: he will coolly smile, as much 
as to give you leave to take yourself off on your hobby, and 
enjoy yourself in God’s name where you will,—only here 
is no balloon race. Surely, he is infallible in his own re- 
stricted province,— this cool, decided man. Would he only 
keep to it! But he has acquired so much weight and com- 
placency in his long overseership there that he forgets hu- 
mility. He measures all men and all thoughts by his own 
three-foot rule. With the gauge of a beer-barrel he would 
test the assertions of astronomy, and sing over the multipli- 
cation table when you talk of poets. With regard to ideas, 
he naturally hates all that is new. Born high or low, he is 
a born conservative. He thinks with the majority, and has 
no sympathy for those who run off the track. The good old 
homely way is good enough for him; by keeping to it, his 
life has got regularity and health, and eke rotundity. 

Thus has common sense become confounded with what 
is merely popular sense. Into this has it degenerated. It 
sums up its philosophy in a convenient string of proverbs. 
Resolved never to go outside of this narrow sphere, it can 
be very shrewd and knowing in it. It is a conceited, petti- 
fogging, and provoking faculty. It makes a merit of its 
ignorance when taste or poetry or philosophy is mentioned. 
It hints that you are too awfully learned, “too utterly 
utter” and refined, and that it cannot talk with you! This 
sort of character is very common; and he it is who arro- 
gates to himself par excellence the distinction of being a 
man of common sense. I do not fear offending him by the 
description. He is proud of his attributes. 


But this is not all. This popular so-called common sense, 


narrow and dogged as it too often is, yet maintains a certain 
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title to respect, not so much by what it is as by what it 
stands for and has degenerated from. It is the affectation 
and perversion of that divinest strength and crowning charm 
of character, simplicity. It is by that assumption that it 
keeps its footing in the world. It celebrates the simple, 
unsophisticated judgment. Not dismayed by any higher 
learning or refinement, it seems to warn us against what is 
artificial and far-fetched: it tells us our own simple in- 
stincts are safe teachers. This lies near the very essence of 
common sense, as a living principle, and not a dead tradi- 
tion or habit of seeing and affirming nothing but “the 
proper thing,’ what memory and custom and the ruling 
fashion dictate. This makes it so mysterious and undefina- 
ble a faculty. That sort of magical intuition, by which we, 
like animals, know a thousand things we never learned; by 
which we see through closely woven sophistries, and choose 
for ourselves in spite of a crowd of advisers, whose reason- 
ings we know not how to answer, while they move us not; 
that trusty talisman locked in a healthy, loving breast; that 
secret virtue whereby the plain farmer or the hardy sea- 
man often anticipates the far-fetched conclusion of the 
scholar; that private court of ultimate appeal in each man’s 
breast, which needs hardly to compare notes with another 
to feel that both agree, and back to which all questions 
come at last to be decided,—that is something which the 
“common sense of mankind vibrates and responds to; and 
that, I submit, 7s common sense. 

So now we come to our other promised definition, the 
philosophical account of common sense, which finds it to be 
simply the sense that is common to all,— common and _ uni- 
versal, instead of being merely individual, local, partial, 
accidental, occasional, acquired, or imitated. It is not the 
common way of thinking in a given place or time; for 
that may not be sanctioned by the judgment of all men in all 
times. It is not the sense which passes current here or 
there. It is a very different thing from public opinion ; 
too often crucified by public opinion, too often a stranger 
among its own, a “Light shining in darkness, and the 
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darkness comprehendeth it not.” It is the commonest of 
all things, and yet the most uncommon. It is the simplest, 
readiest faculty, and yet the rarest to be met with in its 
simplicity. It is like human nature, given in each of us, in 
each belied; because the simplest is the crowning height, 
which all men individually fail to reach. 

Common sense is the sum total — say the vital harmony — 
of all those innate, universal, unavoidable convictions, pre- 
possessions, which lie at the bottom of every soul. It is 
the instinct of complete humanity. The great critical phi- 
losopher of modern times has called it the “Spontaneous 
Reason,” or pure reason. ‘The Platonists called it the 
Logos, or the Word. The Quakers call it the “Inner 
Light.” Mankind in general call it ‘Common Sense,” 
without attempting to formulate it into any technical shape. 

I care not whether we were born with these convictions 
or whether we acquire them ; whether they are intrinsically 
part of us, our very nature, or only come to-us as certainly 
as we are fitted to receive them. Whether you call them 
ideas a priori, or impressions, it holds not the less true that 
there are some underlying notions, forms of conception, 
expectations, or presumptions, or presentiments, always at 
the bottom of all we think and feel; some fundamental 
truths which every human being takes for granted, and 
without which all would be to us but chaos. I cannot even 
recognize an outward object without assuming something 
already in my mind to which that object becomes related. 
I could not think of the wound as caused by the blow, had 
I not the idea of cause already in my mind, or were I not 
so constituted that I must find it there on the first occasion 
that should occur for using it. 

Is there not in every mind an idea of order, harmony, 
unity, which compels us to attempt a reconciliation between 
all our separate and fragmentary experiences, which dis- 
turbs and even shocks us at the sight of inconsistency or 
incompleteness, and never lets us rest until we can trace a 
certain Oneness throughout all? I believe it is impossible 
for any one to accept contradictions, discords, as absolute 
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and final. So do you believe, and so does every one. Is it 
necessary to go into any detail to convince you that you 
take some things for granted in every act and thought of 
your life, and that you could neither act nor think without 
taking them for granted? Are there not questions which 
you decide for yourself at once, without resorting to books, 
or arguments, or usage,— questions which you cannot help 
settling just so, because you are what you are, and your 
mind must see them only so? There surely are these fixed 
points in all our mental experience; these ground colors in 
our consciousness, after we have excluded every coloring 
circumstance ; these same fundamental tones at the bottom 
of all life’s music, however variously modulated to every 
change of theme. These fixed stars shine forever, serene 
and motionless (apparently) in the firmament within. If 
they changed, we should not know ourselves ; if they dwelt 
not equally present, equally constant in the minds of others, 
we could not tell our mind with any chance of being under- 
stood; nor could we enter into any relations with each 
other, for want of common ground. They may be called 
our “intellectual necessities,’ — necessary as the primary 
conditions of any intellectual activity at all. So, too, there 
are heart necessities, and moral necessities, which are 
common to us all, part of the very fibre of our conscious 
being. It is in the nature of man to expect, to long for, 
and to love and count upon (if only in dim anticipation and 
presentiment,— Ahnung) something which shall be as a 
sufficient motive for his life, and which shall co-ordinate and 
blend all his lesser, temporary, various, and conflicting 
motives and caprices. And there is no divesting ourselves 
of the idea of Right; no detaching and setting adrift that 
shipmate of our whole life’s voyage commonly called ‘ Con- 
science’: not even shipwreck can part us. 

So, then, there is a certain inborn, ingrained, ineradicable 
faith, a certain stock of primitive ideas (we need not enu- 
merate them), which all men have in common,—the spir- 
itual capital of humanity, and not of a class, ‘a school, a 
nation, or an age. This we call the “common sense” of 
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mankind. Did we utter a paradox in saying that it is com- 
mon to all men, and yet nothing so uncommon? 

Yes: there they shine, these primal thoughts, within us 
all, if we would only keep the mirror clear. There they 
are, too seldom trusted with brave patience, too seldom kept 
inviolate and unsophisticated; seldom acknowledged, never 
quite suppressed. Faithful witnesses they are, which we 
can never wink entirely out of sight. We think it not our 
interest to heed them,—not the fashion, not “the thing,” 
not the way to keep up with the world, not the way to 
mount up among millionaires, or get elected President; yet 
one more stage in the world’s progress may tell a story 
worth two of that, for Common Sense is an undaunted 
optimist withal. Yes: it is only the very few, the world’s 
great lights and saviours, who have courage to be simple, who 
refer continually to the clear oracle within. Most men only 
exercise that lower pseudo-common sense, that popular sense 
which owns no inspiration from above. ‘Time-servers are 
they all,—true to party, to class breeding, education, public 
opinion, fashion, and what seems self-interest; yet there is 
no man, hardly one, who is true to himself. ‘That demands 
the highest heroism. Rare as angels’ visits is the spectacle 
of one who keeps himself self-poised on this high course ; 
who, having “hitched his wagon to a star” (in the quaint 
phrase of one of our noblest embodiments of common sense), 
cannot be swerved by the imposing frowns and flatteries of 
society around him. Thank God! always some are stoop- 
ing to pick up this common birthright so long thrown 
away. Let us watch some of these humble efforts, and see 
to what results they lead. Let us see of what children Com- 
mon Sense is father. 

1. And first, considered purely intellectually, what is the 
method, what are the results, of common sense? For a long 
time a material philosophy prevailed, and tyrannized over all 
thinkers,— a philosophy based upon experience of the senses, 
and called empirical; which admitted no ideas as native to 
the mind, holding the senses to be the mind’s only avenues 
of communication with the only source of knowledge, namely 
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the world without, including nature, tradition, actual teach- 
ing, and influences (to us unconsciously) moulding us on 
all sides. The sceptical ones could not thank this philoso- 
phy enough for the weapons it afforded them. They pushed 
it to its lawful consequences, and said: “ All our knowledge 
comes first through the senses? Good. The idea, then, 
of a cause, a great first cause,— whence came that? Not 
through the senses surely. Who ever saw or heard or smelt 
a cause? What do our senses tell us of the relation of 
cause and effect? Positively nothing. We witness two 
phenomena in close succession; it may be in frequent, uni- 
form succession. But what sense says anything about the 
one having any agency in producing the other? We see 
the arm uplifted, we hear the anvil ring, the sound suc- 
ceeds the stroke: what puts it into our head to say the one 
is cause, the other effect? No sense sees that, nor feels it. 
Therefore your notion of cause is purely a chimera of the 
imagination, an absurd assumption nowhere legitimated, but 
smuggled outright into your philosophy, which has no right 
to recognize it.” Thena great thinker, wiser than the rest, 
instead of trying to twist the philosophy into agreement 
with an article of faith so indispensable to life and happiness 
as that of a first cause, instead of trying logically to deduce 
the idea, bethought himself of the simple method of common 
sense; asked himself, What is the universal conviction of 
mankind about it? or, rather, What convictions, what no- 
tions, in short what, do I find remaining, obstinately, in- 
separably inhering in my consciousness, after I have sup- 
posed it emptied of all that ever came in from without, . 
of all that can by any possibility be conceived of as not 
necessarily implied in the mere fact of consciousness? And 
he found remaining certain abstract notions, which seemed 
to be the indispensable subjective, and yet absolute, condi- 
tions of any knowledge, any consciousness at all. These he 
named forms of thought. Among them was the idea of 
Cause. { 

That thinker was Immanuel Kant. The result was the 
so-called “Transcendental Philosophy,” — the philosophy of 
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Common Sense. It may be called the scientific analysis of 
the common sense of mankind. It notes and catalogues, co- 
ordinates the primal, ineradicable articles of belief common 
to every soul in all circumstances whatsoever, the ideas 
which every mind in every act of intelligence has to take 
for granted, just as the astronomer catalogues the stars in 
the blue vault of space. Kant was the great astronomer of 
the mind’s internal firmament, the human microcosm. To 
this sublime philosophy most ingenuous minds responded, 
until it went too far in his followers, and erred in the oppo- 
site extreme. It magnified the subjective to the neglect of 
the objective reality of world, God, being, everything. It 
became wholly subjective and ideal, and therefore as good 
as sceptical again, in the minds of many who sought to 
follow it out. Kant himself did not deny the objective 
reality of things: he only concluded that it was incapable 
of proof; but, among his necessary forms of thought or cate- 
gories of pure reason, he noticed one which compels us to 
regard all things in the light of subject and object. Of 
course, in sounding these depths, we are stopped somewhere 
by something beyond proof. It was following the method 
of common sense that first begat the Transcendental Philos- 
ophy. It was applying artificial rigid rule of logic to the 
results so obtained, that produced the bolder and more ex- 
travagant criticisms and new systems which followed, to 
dispute the field with it. Common sense would never think 
of trying to ‘prove the objective reality of things, or the 
objective validity of our knowledge; it does not try to lift 
itself by its own ears. It takes all that for granted, as some- 
thing beyond proof and needing none. But, when philos- 
ophy sets out with taking nothing for granted, it lands in 
absolute idealism or absolute egoism; and then its opposite 
reacts again, and neither ever wins the common consent of 
all thinking men. So much as is common to all these sys- 
tems called Transcendental, so much as Kant discovered in 
his scrutiny of the inward or subjective conditions of all our. 
thinking, may be called the philosophy of Common Sense. 

2. And what is the Religion of Common Sense? Is not 
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that (I ask with reverence) the proud distinction of Chris- 
tianity? The simplest of all religions, the faith which 
Jesus of Nazareth lived and taught, finds its response and 
welcome in the nobler common sense of man. I mean the 
Christianity of Christ himself, as illustrated in the whole 
spirit of his own short life on earth,—not that of the 
churches, creeds, and artificial, subtle schemes of dogma. 
In the popular perversion of the two terms, nothing could 
seem more opposite than common sense and faith. But, if 
we could for once come at the pure common sense of hu- 
manity, then we should have something which not only does 
not quarrel with faith, but which is identical and one with 
it. This is what the words and spirit and completely con- 
secrated young life of that holy teacher did and are doing 
now. His voice strikes through the superficial, hardened 
soil of narrow individuality and conventional false culture 
down into that hidden home of universal instincts, and there 
touches the chords which give out the melody of regenera- 
tion of the whole man. Therefore I say that Christianity is 
the religion of common sense. It is the nearest approach 
to natural religion. It simplifies religion to the universal 
needs of the religious sentiment. It is not any particular 
form or system of religion, one among many: it is religion 
itself. It is no far-fetched refinement, or more and more 
ingenious intricate complexity of doctrine; no mystical, 
strange, arbitrary set of principles or facts of which we could 
have had no presentiment; nothing to be learned only 
throngh startling effects of miracle: its chief argument re- 
sides in you and in me and in every soul; it speaks to the 
better self within us, and speaks with the “still, small 
voice.” I feel safe in this assertion; for I believe the most 
sectarian Christian claims all this for Ais Christianity. Now 
what is common in the tenets of all sects, what commands 
world-wide acceptation? Is it not, simply stated, pure 
religion in its essence? Do we “secularize ” Christianity in 
calling it a common-sense religion? Surely, its triumph can 
only be in becoming thoroughly and altogether secular ; for 
that is only another word for practical. You look for its 
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sacred fires to leave their high places in the temples and 
come down to irradiate and purify the market and the 
home, all the relations and whole business of life with all 
its joys and sorrows; to be the common warmth and atmos- 
phere of life; to spread over all the week the beauty of holi- 
ness, till there shall be no secular, no sacred, till religion 
shall be no mystery, but our very life, and till our very life 
shall be as it were a// miracle, all worship and communion, 
in the least and in the greatest. 

But common-sense religion can be of no creed or pro- 
fession,— no creed which can be technically set down; while 
of profession it is shy, as if profession were somehow but 
profanation of the Holy of Holies, known only in the peace 
and privacy of the soul’s inmost depths. Hence it can be 
subject to no arbitrary authority, no built-up traditional 
ecclesiasticism, no outward enforcement of conformity, 
whether by the violent strong arm or by the dull dead 
weight of convention. A religion not frce, spontaneous, 
unterrified, untempted, is virtually no religion. For true 
religion is the most private secret between each soul and 
the Father of all spirits. 

Now Common Sense, like Music, respects this secret, has 
for it a secret sympathy. It seeks unity where dogmatists 
seek difference; it emphasizes what we have in common, 
not what we hold distinctively. Creeds are results of 
thought; thought differentiates, and embodies itself in 
words; words always need interpretation, and continually 
raise new question; we define and define, but no definition 
can we ever quite accept as ultimate. The Babel of tongues 
began with thinking, which attempts to clothe itself in 
words: the words grow hardened, while the thought re- 
mains in doubt. We flee to Art, to Music, sick of Babel; 
for Music is a universal language. 

Music, while it meets and satisfies the longing for ex- 
pression, respects the privacy of every soul; is never cruel 
to its shrinking from exposure. It confesses for us, while 
it delicately veils, the inmost secret. To it, as into the ear 
of perfect sympathy, one may confide all, and feel that the 
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whole truth is out, without the martyrdom of any modest 
instinct. How willingly we all confess “under the rose” 
of poetry, through some flower alphabet, through all imag- 
inative protecting hints and emblems of the Beautiful, 
dreading exposure in bald prose! Not even to the all- 
knowing perfect Friend, whose Love is infinite, does it 
come natural to us to address ourselves in literal phrase. 
A prose prayer shocks; so, too, a prosaic interpretation of 
a great life, as that of Jesus, is offensive. Only emotion 
justifies expression ; and all emotion tends to become lyrical, 
as surely as the air, set in intense vibration, begets tones. 

And here I make bold to claim —in spite of more or less 
received metaphysical esthetic classifications of the Fine 
Arts upon a scale of comparative excellence — that, if 
Speech, inspired by great emotion, rises to Poetry, so, 
ascend we one step higher, to the “third heaven,” and we 
are in Music. Music begins where Speech leaves off. 

Now the most private of all human concerns —that con- 
scious or unconscious part of us which is the most wronged 
by interference or exposure, the most shy of profession just 
when it is most sincere and deep, and which, to be true at 
all, must be original —is what we call RELIGION. This expe- 
rience, like the kindred mystery of love, refuses to be ques- 
tioned, owes account to no one. Its reserves are sacred. 
You have no right to violate its privacy, to drag it out into 
the politics of faith, and force it to wear a badge. Who 
gave you inquisitorial right— you, pope or bishop, priest 
or council — to ask me, Of what church or creed? What 
if I have “none to speak of”? Such as I have, it is an 
affair between me and my Maker, and the relation cannot 
but be vitiated: by any interference of public opinion, or 
convention, or outward authority of any sort, however 
venerable with age. For to the Religious Sentiment its 
very vital air is freedom. The soul in its inmost deepest 
feeling and experience, where it knows God, if anywhere, 
resents, though with no stronger weapon than the maiden 
blush of honest indignation, any rude demand that it define 
its position among formulated creeds and make profession 
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of its faith. Religion is free, or else is more or less a sham. 
Religion quickens, warms, irradiates, transfigures: authority 
transfixes, freezes; is at war with the very essence of 
Religion which is Love, Aspiration, the “desire of the moth 
for the star,” the passion for the True, the Beautiful, the 
Perfect, and, therefore, also Freedom. 

Yet has it deepest longing for expression; for in its heart 
of hearts full well it knows that what it hides there as its 
most sacred private secret is at the same time universal, and 
that in every heart, throughout all human kind, the answer- 
ing chord awaits its every least vibration. It longs to 
embody itself in life, in action, and commune with others; 
but, to satisfy the instinct, it must be a life in common, one 
with all other lives, all, in their free, infinite variety, to- 
gether realizing, manifesting, glorifying the divine. Shrink- 
ing from profession, the privacy it guards is just the opposite 
of egoism: jealously guarding the God-given timbre of its 
individuality, it is that it may blend with all the more vital, 
pure accord in the great symphony of all humanity united, 
harmonized in true society. Therefore some idea of com- 
mon worship, one soul seeking others in the collective effort 
to draw nearer unto God, and in that attitude of common 
aspiration symbolizing the far-off ideal of divine society, is 
native to the religious sentiment. For in this sense relig- 
ion is the sum of all true culture. It underlies all culture 
and prompts us, lifts us towards universal culture, wherein 
there shall be fitting of each self to its sphere, while a sense 
of the harmony and beauty of the whole tones down all 
rampant personalities. 

Therefore the Religious Sentiment, if it must come out 
into public expression or common act of worship, needs a 
more universal, subtile language than mere words; some far 
more reconciling, delicate, in words undefinable, but in it- 
self unmistakable expression than such as serves for creeds, 
Opinions, controversies, and professions,—an utterance, in 
short, in which one risks no misconstruction or exposure. 
If it would sing its Credo, it must be in a form as non-com- 
mittal, as sincere and heartfelt, as the music wherewith a 
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Bach, a Mozart, or a Beethoven transfigures, re-inspires, and 
liberalizes the dead letter of the word “that killeth,’”— as 
modest, reverential, and regardful of the probabilities of other 
equal or worthier conceptions in other minds as the inscrip- 
tion on that altar to “the unknown God.” The old Gothic 
cathedrals, miracles of art, dating from a period when Art 
realized its mission as entirely holy, never come again; 
another age cannot produce them; the genius is faded out 
and gone; such wealth and multitudinous long labor cannot 
now be concentrated upon any public work as moved then 
at the bidding of that Middle Age religion, intolerant and 
superstitious as it was. But the new faith which needs no 
dogmas, broad as humanity, Catholic in the complete sense 
only typified, foreshadowed by the old church which wears 
the name,— will it not awaken a yet greater genius and in- 
vent a richer, wnitary architecture and kindle the enthusiasm 
and devotion to accomplish its designs? There day by day, 
in some conceivable omnipresent Church of All Souls, might 
noblest music wake the spirit of the place and thrill the 
souls of any who might feel the inward call to enter. This 
is a dream, no doubt, and its accomplishment is far off. 
Meanwhile, as the religious sentiment is always in advance 
of actual life, why may not all who long to worship in no 
narrower sense or name than that begin already in some 
humble way to blend their prayers and aspirations in a ser- 
vice purely or mainly musical, ignoring dogmas and divi- 
sions, and arching over all the walls of difference like the 
blue dome of the all-embracing heavens? For all good 
music has religion in it, being in itself divine. 

3. By a natural transition we are led now to the question 
of Society. If religion dwells in the soul’s inmost privacy, 
that does not rob it, or release it from its outward relations. 
One soul cannot find its perfect peace except in harmony 
with all souls. It cannot rest in passive dream and medi- 
tation. It is no hermit, no Simon .Stylites set upon his 
selfish pillar in a social wilderness. It is a living, active 
principle and force. In its essence it is Love, good will to 
all, seeking the widest possible communion. It prompts 
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and it cements and it inspires Socrmty. Nor can one pri- 
vateering individual soul hope to secure its own single 
egotistical salvation, and yet be religious. ‘ Society” (to 
quote just the title of a pregnant book by one * of our most 
profoundly pious masters in the sphere of philosophic 
thought, but lately called to clearer and serener heights of 
vision), “ Society” is “the Redeemed Form of Man.” There 
can be no true society on earth until the Christian spirit 
shall pervade it all, more fully than it ever did or ever can 
pervade the most sanctified and most select separate church 
or class; a spirit felt through all the families of men, in all 
the industries, amusements, arts, social and official inter- 
course of life; an equalizing, harmonizing, and uniting spirit, 
binding all together by the common interests and education 
of mutual service and respect alike for every needed func- 
tion, even functions which to delicate tastes and senses are 
the most repulsive; for do we not respect and seek acquaint- 
ance with the eminent surgeon, chemist, naturalist? and 
what functions have to do with more revolting incidents 
than theirs? True Society must so organize itself indus- 
trially and socially that the meanest services shall entail no 
sacrifice of caste or culture; life’s labors all so generously 
shared, and thereby refined and lifted up and glorified, that 
there shall be no servants as a class, no masters, no lower 
orders to be looked down upon and shut out from the feast of 
life. Nothing short of such Society can satisfy the demands 
of Common Sense. As yet it exists only in the ideal dreams 
of Socialism, which has tried many ways and failed, for 
want of means, or science, or pioneers of the right stamp 
and character, but which will still keep on experimenting 
until it shall have realized enough to command the attention 
of mankind. I do believe that only in some enlightened 
form of Socialism, some scientific principle and plan of asso- 
ciated instead of competitive industry, can Society ever 
become worthy of the name, or true to its Christian profes- 


sion. ‘To discuss these schemes, or dreams, or even describe 


their best and their weakest features, would require some 
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volumes. There must be union and communion, social 
circles, churches if you will: only the communion must not 
-be enforced, conventional, unreal; it must be free, spontane- 
ous, based on genuine affinities and sympathies. And there 
can be no real union, no society, in which the religious 
principle of brotherly love is not the common bond that 


maketh free. 
After this confession of faith, let us look about us (always 


from the standpoint of common sense) upon “Society,” so 
called, and ask how far is it Christian, how far filled with 
charity, which means love for all, and reverence for the 
divine in human nature? Passing the vast, vague, social 
wildernesses of savage lands, as well as those that swarm 
down in the slums and cellars of our boasted civilization, 
passing the Old World societies of race and caste and class, 
let us look, for example, at the bright centres in our social 
firmament, envied star-clusters of what calls itself society 
par excellence,—load-stars they are, since they create such 
fluttering excitement, such trembling hopes and fears in 
innocent young breasts, and hoard up so much magical at- 
traction, like magnetic coils of raptures and of heartaches. 
To “come out” into the full blaze of “society” is the cher- 
ished dream of maidens, as well as the cooler study of the 
mothers, in whom no subtle moral chemistry can quite 
separate such ambition from maternal love. Goethe’s Clir- 
chen is quite innocent of social ambition; but the feverish, 
impassioned “freudvoll und leidvoll” song in which she 
pours forth her love for Egmont is not too passionate for our 
maidens as they approach the threshold of society, and may 
be translated with a few changes, playfully, thus : — 


Cheerful and tearful, 
And brooding in yain; 
Yearning and burning, 
With spasms of pain ; 
Wildly exulting, 
Depressed, full of doubt,— 
Happy alone is 
The girl that comes out / 
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But are these social galaxies, with all their culture and 
refinement, all their elegance, their luxury and brilliancy, all 
their studied charm of manners, all they possess of ladylike* 
and gentlemanly,— are they based on human love and sym- 
pathy, on real and sincere affinities, on the greater mutual 
attraction which always goes with greater moral worth, 
nobility and purity of soul, on valid ties of character, or 
even upon friendship? Are friendships much at home, can 
friendship even breathe, in the thick atmosphere of which 
ambition, envy, pride of distinction, exclusiveness, form so 
large an ingredient? How many beautiful young friend- 
ships are forgotten, rudely snapped, when one passes the 
portal of the charméd sphere, while the other must remain 
out in the cold! If society were genuine, there would not 
be only one society, self-styled such, counting itself alone 
high and fine, with an exclusive patent to the title; but 
there would be many social circles of like honor in the same 
community, founded on sincere “elective affinities,” and 
one no better than another, except in so far as it was com- 
posed of really better (i.e, morally, intellectually better) 
people. Are refinement, nobility or loveliness of character, 
fine taste and culture, sure to command the entrée? No, 
but much of the opposite goes in and is received with open 
arms, so that the passport only bear the seal of wealth, or 
birth, or fame, high office, or some success well advertised. 
Success, not fitness to succeed, is the criterion. Society” is 
a secular church; which worships at the altar of success. The 
coronet, the arms, the laurel, and the millions, not the great- 
ness that can do without these, are what is courted by fashion 
in a republic which delights to ape the court distinctions of 
what so many fashionable democrats are fond of calling the 
‘effete monarchies of Europe.” 

Is fashionable society a good school? What lesson does 
it so quickly teach as that of insincerity? Under the garb 
of courtesy it teaches flattery, dissimulation, stinging irony, 
even treachery: sweet are the ways it hath of wounding or - 
provoking envy, too often with a zest! And who can trust 
its smile ? 
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Then think of its tyranny: how it compels to styles of 
living, manners, extravagances, esthetic absurdities, even 
to voluptuousness, in dress; at the same time tempting, 
with a pressure only short of compulsion, the stronger sex, 
that pays, to plunge into wild speculations in. business, and 
even risk outright dishonesty and fraud, to keep up all this 
rank and standing for the wife and daughters. Fashion is 
answerable for its full share of these frequent scandals. 
Worse yet, how it compels to habits of insulting condescen- 
sion, a warmth of manner towards others, finely graduated 
on a thermometric scale, according to what we will not say, 
but certainly revolting to the finer instincts of the ingenuous 
young initiates about whom, at a tender, unsuspecting age, 
this wily Circe throws her magic net! How is the “bud” 
belied in the full flower! 

Its arbitrary and capricious standards, or want of any 
standard, of taste,— especially in dress,— baffles all philos- 
ophy. It adopts and casts off one style after another, not so 
much from due regard to real beauty, fitness, and conven- 
ience as from the sheer vanity of defying imitation; when 
it has got a good thing for once, how quick it is to drop it 
for a bad and tasteless thing, before the many can climb up 
to its example! For with it the great point is to be conspic- 
uous, unique, and unapproachable. So it skips from rock to 
rock of vantage, even to flaunting its rags on the most ex- 
posed and rugged eminences, rather than that the advancing 
surf of commonness should even seem to wet its dainty feet. 
And: its chief barrier against commonness is costliness, far 
more than it is intrinsic refinement or the free-masonry of 
fine social gifts. The Greeks, if we ean trust their monu- 
ments of art, were less addicted to such fickle caprices in 
costume, but clung to one intrinsic, really «esthetic type of 
beauty. 

Now these motives, these criterions, this spirit, with what- 
soever gloss of refinement and of gracious manners,— are 
they not in essence vulgar (not involving all; of course, 
in equal condemnation)? It would seem to be no wan- 
ton paradox, were we to translate Rochefoucauld’s famous 
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maxim, “Hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to 
virtue,” into 


Fashion is the homage which Vulgarity pays to Refinement. 


This is a serious arraignment. But we would be just and 
charitable. Do not misunderstand us. We speak of Fash- 
ion as such, as shown in those who make it the chief end 
of their lives, who pursue it for its own sake, simply because 
it is exclusive, because it is costly, because they fancy it 
entitles them to look down on others, it may be their bet- 
ters, thus showing that not only are the motives vulgar, 
but the conduct is brutal. Many, of course, find themselves 
within its pale by force of circumstances,—in it, but not of 
it; many are born and bred in it, as they are in their 
churches; many are courted and drawn in unwittingly, by 
the siren tongue of hospitality, to add the lustre of their 
saving gifts and character to its fast-fading glories. Noble 
women move and reign in its circles, who keep themselves 
unspotted of the world, who are true women as well as fine 
ladies; whose influence is a protection to the finer instincts 
of the young; whose sympathies go out through wider, 
humbler spheres, and who are real friends and comforters to 
the poor and the distressed. It was the ten wise men that 
might save the wicked city. And anyhow, although the 
school be bad, it cannot quite extinguish human nature, and 
human nature is at bottom good; and many.a delicate pure 
plant is known to flourish and bear heavenly fruit, in spite 
of Fashion’s artificial hot-house. Do not imagine that I 
find no types in it which haunt me with a beautiful and 
quickening influence. 

Perhaps the best that can be said of such “Society ”"— 
and that, a really good thing —is that, in the imperfect 
world we live in, sordid, uneducated, made so coarse and 
chaotic by the jostling and scrambling of competitive pur- 
suits and interests, such an institution is needed for a con- 
servatory of gentle manners. Yes, in God’s name. The 
tender plants need all its shelter; if it would only think 
first of that, and not stock its conservatory with so many 
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And, to be candid, there is yet more allowance to be 
made. It is more than probable that the larger half of the 
extravagance and selfishness of Fashion is due to the im- 
portunate ambition of the nouveaux riches. These, once 
admitted into the sphere they have so long and so intensely 
coveted, naturally make the most of it, grow frantic in 
their struggle to outdo the rest, become the fanatics of fash- 
ionable display and mean exclusiveness; just as the new 
converts into the strictest churches at once distinguish 
themselves as zealots. Their zeal eateth them up,—and not 
themselves alone. The really respectable, long settled, quiet 
portion of Society, those whose birth, breeding, and estab- 
lished character bring into it an atmosphere of temperate 
true refinement, might perhaps vindicate it against many of 
our charges, were it not for these interlopers who boost 
themselves up into its windows by their wealth. An article 
in the Century a few years ago gave the following encour- 
ing picture of society at our national capital :— 


Leaving aside the question of political morality, few people who have 
passed a winter in Washington will deny the charm of its society. Ac- 
knowledging all its faults, its crudeness — narrowness perhaps—and its 
lack of form, it must yet be acknowledged that it differs from all other 
American society in the fact that it is not founded on wealth. It is the only 
society which is really republican, though it has little resemblance to 
the “republican court” of the first administration,—the only one in 
America which has a well-defined basis. And that basis is public sta- 
tion, temporarily conferred, whether directly or indirectly, by the ex- 
pressed wishes of fellow-men. The holding of such public station neces- 
sarily implies intelligence, and so it is intelligence, as distinguished 
from lineage or wealth, which is the fundamental basis in Washington 
society. Such a society does not feel obliged to adopt certain customs 
because it is reported at second hand that they are good form in London. 
Its opinions are robustly independent, its information is extensive, and 
its subjects of conversation are many and varied. 


This, then, feebly described, is about the way in which 
common sense, from its calm, candid height, looks down 
through a clear, disinterested atmosphere upon this delicate, 
evasive, and bewildering problem. 


So much for common sense in philosophy, in religion, in 
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society. Several other spheres of application fall within 
the scope of this paper, and should at least be indicated; but 
it must be with rapid and relentless foreshortening, even 
much entire omission,—the canvas is too small. Even the 
great theme of education would demand a volume, and must 
be passed by with a single hint, conveyed in the question, 
Is not perhaps the Kindergarten the entering wedge of 
common sense in education? 

A brief glance may be pardoned at the multifarious work 
of charities, reforms, emancipations,—only long enough to 
put into the mouth of common sense two or three simple 
questions. Grant that an act of charity is a blessing to both 
giver and receiver. But does not our charity lack the ring 
of true coin, is it not pharisaical, so long as the gift is 
coupled with condescending precepts of humility, teaching 
the needy to look down upon themselves as an inferior class, 
even as they are looked down upon, and sanctimoniously 
quoting for a maxim, “The poor ye have always with you”? 
Why always? Christian, can you say ? 

Again, in battling with great social evils (say intem- 
perance), why use merely negative means instead of posi- 
tive,— the “Thou shalt not” of Moses for the “ This do” of 
Christ,— stern prohibition, literal and undiscriminating, in- 
stead of the spiritual force of love and wisdom? Why try 
to make men temperate by snatching from them every op- 
portunity for temperance, all chance to practise it and test 
its virtue,—in short, erasing temperance from the list of 
virtues, and the word itself from the dictionary? Why legis- 
late out of existence gifts which the good God has given us, 
and which have cheered and stayed the human family for 
ages, simply because they may do harm indulged in to ex- 
cess? Shall we abolish fire, the faithful friend and com- 
forter, because it may and often does break out in raging, 
desolating conflagration? Or shun the wholesome open air 
entirely, because we may catch cold? Many more such 
questions readily occur. In such provinces of sanitary effort 
the lower and. the higher common sense, which we have 
been contrasting, can well join hands in making charity, 
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beneficence, social discipline, reform, more practical; in in- 
venting and providing healthier excitements, recreations, 
and expansion for the poor and poorly housed and poorly 
fed and overworked, whose live-long days are so monotonous 
and dreary, instead of taking away the sorry cheer that’s 
left them, even the balm of forgetfulness derived from dan- 
gerous stimulants ? 

Again, we are nothing if not enterprising in this great 
day and country. But why, in the blind momentum of our 
enterprise, will we rush into so-called “improvements,” at 
the risk of forfeiting and spoiling what little solid good we 
had? Why, in the fever for “rapid transit,” build rail- 
roads over our heads, to shut out light and air, and turn 
a comfortable, habitable city, full of dear associations, into 
a noisy, vulgar wilderness? Why not content, my bustling 
little man, to go less hurriedly,—at the good old andante 
tempo of nature, and live and move con commodo, with com- 
fort and a calm mind? Why, tickled at so smart a trick, 
run up our houses ten or twelve stories high, thinking to 
outwit “Terminus, the god of bounds,” while thereby we 
shut out the blessed air and light, of more worth to a com- 
munity than hundreds of millions of taxable estate? Why 
let loose the terrible road commissioners to fell the noble 
trees, and grub all the lovely shrubbery by every roadside, 
turning street and lane into waste, sandy, dreary turnpike, 
and brutally expelling Nature, the best friend, as a public 
nuisance? These are only other forms of the same deadly 
prose, the same fanaticism of mere outward use and soul- 
less expediency, which shows itself in prohibitory legisla- 
tion; and here, let me say again, is a large field whereon the 
higher and the lower common sense may properly join 
hands. 

Moralists, to carry their reforms, suppress Nature. Utilita 
rians, to further improvements, stretch her out of all sym- 
metry, and far beyond the normal, wholesome service that 
she owes. We put Nature to the rack, and wrench her to 
confession of more secrets than she really knows or cares to 
know. The beautiful, bountiful, ever fresh, and youthful 
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Mother becomes jaded under man’s exacting, brutal treat- 
ment. (Will she not come back on us?) And all this, not 
so much for the general good as for the subsidizing of the 
greed of would-be millionaires,— to such a pitch of (unbe- 
lieving) superstition has our respect for money and the 
money-getters (not always makers) grown. But, in the end, 
which party in the struggle, think you, is most sure to win,— 
Man, the money-maker, or Nature? Is it not time we began 
to beware of her revenges ? 

Now, lest you take me for a dreamer, let me be very par- 
ticular to say, just here, that Common Sense, while it is the 
soul of radical reform and progress, is a great Conservative. 
It says: Go slowly, go moderately, go wisely. Mind cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Don’t despise steps, but count 
them, and observe seasons. No blind fanaticism! No 
slavery, for mere show of consistency, to literal law of sys- 
tem. Don’t fear to break, suspend, or modify a rule which 
in a given instance may be only arbitrary. I know a good 
homeopathic doctor,—an excellent doctor: the excellence 
of him is that he is not afraid to follow his common sense 
(and he has a good deal of it), even if he violate the homeo- 
pathic precepts. Herein, in many spheres, has Genius 
shown its wisdom and its greatness, not bullied by “the 
bugbear of consistency.” Oh! Common Sense knows how 
to wait— and how to humor! 

And now a glance into the troubled pool of Politics, of 
Government. It has taken Common Sense ages upon ages 
to shake itself clear of fogs, superstitions, traditions, dazzling 
shows, and emulations, terrors, persecutions, and find out 
at last that Democracy alone knows the art of governing. 
Having the better right, the people govern best. The com- 
mon sense, the heart and conscience of the people, are the 
fountain-head of all the laws, the courts, and legislatures, 
that can stand against anarchy in the long run. Until we 
knew this, all attempts at government — from the dynasties 
of India and of ‘Egypt, through the Roman empire, the 
medieval hierarchies, and the modern monarchies of Eu- 
rope —have been virtually failures. Men have not been 
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governed, only pilloried and cowed and frightened, cramped 
and trodden down and stupefied into a compulsory seeming 
of obedience: it has been mostly despotism tempered by 
the sugar-plums of luxury and fashion. It was a fine old 
maxim of the Democratic party of this country (notoriously 
more honored in the breach than the observance), ‘ That 
is the best government which governs least,”— all whose 
offices, in fact, from President to least subordinate, are the 
mere necessary clerkships of the people’s will and common 
sense, appointing and prescribing in its own sovereign right. 
Suppression is no government. ‘Order reigns in War- 
saw?” Yes, asin the graveyard. The free alone can truly 
and sincerely love and reverence order. Have we not seen 
a beautiful example of it in one of our most exciting and 
what seemed to be most dangerous State elections? When 
were party animosities and passions ever at a tenser strain? 
And when did ever Peace pour out more efficacious oil upon 
the troubled waters? Winners and losers stood in crowds 
together in the squares, watching the returns, with no show 
of animosity, a genial good will lighting all the faces, and 
all accepting the result. 

Democracy may yet be ages in working itself out clear. 
Its full development and triumph cometh slowly, so does 
that of Christ on earth. It is but a rude rule of majorities 
so far; and the majority, Matthew Arnold tells us, is always 
wrong. A mere numerical count of votes,—all weights 
weighing equal, with total disregard of values (as the 
painters say),—of character, knowledge, wisdom, etc., af- 
fords a very rough guess at the real sense, opinion, will, 
of a whole people. We want the weight of the collective 
-sense —the common sense of all in common—for any 
truly free, just government. The best thought, the truest, 
broadest love of country and of man, in all who constitute 
and help to mould society and State, must first find voice, 
and “stand up to be counted,” each according to his moral 
weight. And woman, too, who bears her full share of the 
burdens; who even in disfranchisement inspires, encourages 
the better instincts of us all; whom we fondle and flatter and 
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call with playful irony “ the better half,’ whom at the same 
time we send to bed and chloroform while we practise our 
dark caucus ways in politics, making her influence null, 
depriving her of any representation in our “ ideal’? Common- 
wealth,— woman must have her equal right conceded, hailed 
with joy at last by the reluctant partner sex as a too long 
withheld inestimable blessing to itself, before any model 
republic can begin to satisfy the lofty standard of the pure, 
universal Reason. 

That is not all. Political science, as such, must pale and 
be swallowed up in the regenerating light of a far deeper, 
far more vital, grander, universal problem, which, if it have 
not found, will find its science, that of the Unitary, Divine 
Order of Society, in which all men shall enter into the 
divine birthright of their nature even here on earth, until 
production, distribution, education, art, and all the interests 
and functions of society shall be co-ordinated on an associa- 
tive, harmonic principle of mutual respect and love through- 
out the whole brotherhood and sisterhood of man. This is 
the dream of Socialism. Slowly, slowly, after many failures, 
then rapidly, suddenly at last, like the bursting of the cen- 
tury blossom, in the fulness of God’s time, it will arrive. 
Before its greater, its electric and electrifying light, the 
flickering, uncertain torch of barren, mere political, democe- 
racy will find itself superfluous and commonplace. 


And now let us consult some of the most brilliant fixed 
stars scattered through the dark blue firmament of human 
history. Let us cite the evidence of GENIUS,— Genius, the 
star-gazer, who fell into the pit, to the amusement and tri- 
umph of the vulgar Common Sense that kept its eyes abjectly 
fastened on the path before it. In spite of the fable, genius 
and common sense are one. Whom do we acknowledge as 
the master mind? The man whose work and art and life 
are the clearest, most expressive shining forth of the great 
universal instincts of humanity; the man we feel com- . 
pelled and glad to own as more a man than others; the man 
whose deeds, great words or poems, great achievements in 
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art or science, redeem us from artificiality and commonness, 
and give us back to ourselves renewed and fresh as Nature 
does; the man who proves that he knows the human heart 
by having in himself so much of it; who speaks, acts, sings, 
moulds, or builds out from his heart, with a perfect trust 
in the hearts of others that they must respond; the man 
who has so great humanity in him that all humanity must 
vibrate to his motion; the man who was great enough to 
dare to be simple. In so daring did he settle down into a 
level, commonplace existence? No: he “awoke to find 
himself famous.” Simpler, truer, braver than the rest, he 
touched the chord that ran through all. Genius dares to 
wear tradition “ with a difference”; is thoroughly honest 
with itself; cares not to reach a bargained-for conclusion ; 
willingly follows where you lead, but listening reverently 
all the while to a more trusty monitor within. Genius 
freely gives its honest and best thought, and instantly all 
humanity responds, “ He has spoken for ws, too, what we 
felt, but knew not how to say it, doubted even if we had 
a right to feel it until then.” Genius speaks for all ages. 
The echo costs no special training on our part. Homer is 
as much upon our level as if he sang to-day. He sings of 
other scenes and times and manners, but not of another 
heart, not of another humanity, not of another nature. His 
narrative, like music, reflects more than the mere outward 
object or the passing event. It paints beneath the surface, 
implying all that underlies it; and, therefore, the differ- 
ence in individuality and costume makes us none the less 
at home in his representations. We recognize our brothers 
in those old Greek and Trojan heroes; we see ourselves 
under other masks and forms; and, with the dramatic 
instinct common to mankind, we like to act them out upon 
some stage, however small. 

Were it not for the refreshing advent, now and then, of 
genius in the world, there might be some ground for the 
sneer with which vulgar common sense rebukes idealists, 
both speculative and active. It may well charge upon poets 
and philosophers and pietists, for the most part, a one-sided- 
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ness as palpable as its own. Philosophy is too abstract, and 
poetry too feebly sentimental, and spirituality too pale-faced 
and unreal often for this life. Wedded to ideals, they show 
a certain shame-faced shrinking from the practical; they let 
it haunt them like a ghost, a bugbear, and refuse to face it 
with a hearty welcome. But genius is full-blooded. It is 
as much alive to the outward fact as to the inward. It 
accepts the objective realities with zest, and makes the most 
of them. It works like God, wedding Life with Form 
throughout the great and small of its creations. It is 
healthy, generous, brave, and not fond of ignoring. In 
these regards who ever had more common sense than Shake- 
speare, than Homer, than all the Greeks, ideal people as we 
call them? The highest, purest spirituality the world ever 
saw was no vision, but a solid presence, embodied, actual 
in the universe, though only long enough to leave its 
quickening impression to the end of time. In the lessons of 
the Divine Teacher there is nothing vague and abstract, 
nothing subtly, curiously doctrinal and theoretic, nothing 
not simple, not palpable almost to eye and sense, nothing in 
which the deeper common sense of man does not find itself 
immediately addressed. There was something which may 
be called (with no irreverence) a manifestation of the high- 
est moral, spiritual genus. The real inspirations from above 
are never pale and sickly, theoretic or pedantic; they come 
not as abstractions, to be taken with the eyes shut (as we 
take medicines), but palpable, full-blooded, and alive. 

The practical great poet-thinker, Goethe, shall furnish the 
concluding scene and benediction. It is the sublime trans- 
figuration scene, or vision, at the close of the last part of his 
life-poem “ Faust.” The soul of Faust, cleansed of the dross 
of earthly passion,— tried as by fire, grown wise, beneficent, 
and practical as counsellor of state, industrial king and 
engineer, and winner of new solid land and empire from the 
hungry ocean,— is at last caught up into the higher life amid 


saints and prophets and seraphic doctors, floating up and | 


down between mountain heights and heaven, encircled by 
troops of penitent women, blessed children, choirs of angels, 
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all in rapturous rhythm celebrating the fulfilment of the 
soul’s highest aspirations, the consummation of the divine 
life and destiny of man made one with God; at the same 
time,— most significant and “better half” of all,— the 
apotheosis of Margaret, with the rehabilitation (as it were) 
of Woman, sovereign dispenser of all gentle, gracious in- 
fluence, co-equal on the throne of the Most High, and all 
voices blending in that final mystic hymn (Chorus Mysticus), 
so untranslatable, but of whose form and meaning these 
lines may convey some feeble hint: — 


“ All that is changeable 

Is but a fable; 

Lo! the Intangible 
Reached here and stable. 

More than we humanly 
Dreamed of is done; 

While the aye-womanly 
Wafteth us on.” 


JOHN SULLIVAN DWIGHT. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FREE RELIGION. 


Ever since we can remember, it seems to have been the 
fate of a large number of good Christians to exist in a 
chronic state of scare. When we were very young, there 
was the Pusey scare, which* dreaded the re-establishment 
of all the worst terrors of the Papacy under the fostering 
wing of the English national church. Then there was the 
Darwin scare, which concerned itself most solicitously in 
regard to the truth of the Mosaic account of the creation 
and other kindred matters. Later on, we suffered from the 
Tyndall and Huxley scare, which almost frightened timid 
souls out of their wits lest the foundations should be de- 
stroyed, and the hope of the righteous be put to confusion. 
Now it appears to be the dread of agnosticism and pessi- 
mism which darkens the minds of the faithful, and calls forth 
the supremest efforts of all good defenders of the faith both 
in philosophy and religion. 

Surely, a very large portion of this anxiety and distress 
must be an unnecessary waste of power. Does it not also 
indicate the existence of a large amount of latent unbelief 
in the breasts of those who profess to hold, and to be set 
for, the defence of the faith once delivered to the saints? 
Surely, one who really knows in whom and in what he has 
believed will not easily suffer himself to lose his anchorage, 
and, to say the least, will calmly wait and meekly trust 
to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living, 
without permitting himself to be tossed about with every 
wind of doctrine, and to live in dread of every little system 
that in the good providence of God may arise and have its 
day. Moreover, when we reflect that the history of philoso- 
phy, carefully studied, reveals, above all things else, the 
absolute necessity that each system should appear at its 
proper time and place, to correct the errors, fill up the 
blanks, and stimulate the onward movement of contempo- 
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raneous thought, we shall be prepared in a generous spirit 
to do full justice to the relative truth of every successive 
system, while reserving to ourselves the full right of rejec- 
tion and the full privilege of faith. 

Let us see, for instance, how the matter stands in the 
case of the two systems already mentioned, agnosticism and 
pessimism. We are not agnostic; we are not pessimistic ; 
and yet we most firmly believe in the necessity for the ap- 
pearance of these two schools of thought. The position of 
the former, as every one knows, has for its most able and 
systematic exponent Mr. Herbert Spencer. A careful read- 
ing of his First Principles has revealed to many of us most 
clearly the fundamental contradiction of an Unknowable 
which is absolutely known to exist and to be the noumenal 
cause of all phenomena; yet we shall neither deride nor be 
unduly agitated because of the depravity of philosophical 
human nature. We will patiently and devoutly sit at the 
philosopher’s feet while he laboriously shows to us the abso- 
lute insufficiency of the scientific method to solve the ulti- 
mate problem, remembering that from of old all life has 
been development, and all knowledge but in part. We will 
also allow him to correct us in regard to that grossly an- 
thropomorphit conception of God which still haunts much 
of our best thinking, and thank him for showing us ouce 
again that we cannot by searching find out God or know 
the Almighty to perfection. 

As regards pessimism, every one also knows that it has 
been for the first time set forth and philosophically formu- 
lated by Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and their disciples. From 
the fact that up to the date of writing this paper we have 
not decided either to commit suicide or to “cease to will 
to live,” our readers will judge that the conviction we have 
of the misery of existence is, to say the least of it, not abso- 
lute; and there is yet some hope that any lurking sympathy 
or appreciation we may feel for these great thinkers is not 
likely permanently to endanger our soul’s salvation. We 
therefore feel fully at liberty to say that these philosophers 
have, for the first time in the history of thought, called at- 
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tention to a factor which idealism has persistently ignored 
in its endeavor to account for existence, but which must be 
carefully taken account of, in order to afford a realistic basis 
for the universe,— namely, volition,— thereby unconsciously 
(and perhaps unintentionally) confirming in a striking man- 
ner the old orthodox view of the forces of the world as 
forms of the activity of One “who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.” Nor can we forget the ser- 
vice herein rendered to ethics in once again reminding us 
that the pursuit of happiness as an end of action ends in 
misery, and in this furnishing us with the most complete 
reductio ad absurdum that utilitarianism has ever seen. 

But why have we said all this? Because we have had 
placed upon our table a little book entitled The Way out of 
Agnosticism, or the Philosophy of Free Religion, by Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D., late Instructor in Philosophy in 
Harvard University, and author of another little work 
which seems to have been well received, in the New World 
at least, called Scientific Theism. The book is addressed to 
“those who, though able and willing to think, have been dis- 
tressed or dismayed by the seeming inability of theistic 
writers in this age to meet and defeat agnosticism on its 
own professed ground,—the ground of scienée and philoso- 
phy. By a wholly new line of reasoning, drawn exclusively 
from those sources, this book aims to show that, in order to 
refute agnosticism and establish enlightened theism, nothing 
is now necessary but to philosophize that very scientific 
method which agnosticism barbarously misunderstands and 
misuses.” In the course of a somewhat pessimistic intro- 
duction, the author declares the real moral of Robert Elsmere 
and John Ward, Preacher, to be that men must etther learn 
to think more profoundly or else unlearn to feel. 

Now, first of all, we do not profess to know what theistic 
writers the author has in his mind; but it will be already 
seen that we do not quite share in his dismay, and that, 
whatever may be said of “the ground of philosophy,” we 
should not be utterly cast down if we found them unable 
to establish theism on “the ground of science.” We think 
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it was Jacobi who said that it was for the interest of science 
that there should be no God; and, though the statement is 
an exaggerated one, it is undoubtedly an adumbration of 
the truth. Perhaps our author himself will admit that any 
thinking which allowed the concept of personality or that 
of finality to interfere when we are scientifically attempting 
to solve a problem of mechanism would involve confusion 
and probably lead to erroneous results. Science ad initio 
and voluntarily limits herself to the realm of finitude. It 
would therefore be rather wonderful (though the possibility 
of such an occurrence is not hereby denied) if even before 
her intensest gaze there could ever emerge an apparition of 
the Infinite. Men do not usually expect to gather grapes 
off a bramble-bush, or to find that which they begin by 
declining to seek. 

The case is different, of course, as regards philosophy ; 
and, if our author could show that contemporary philoso- 
phers had utterly failed to furnish a basis for theism, we 
might be disposed to share his alarm, and thank him for his 
warning. But this he has not done. ‘“ 

We must add that, though his general position seems to 
be unassailable, the line of reasoning does not strike us as 
being wholly new; also that he does not give us the first 
attempt to “philosophize the scientific method”? (Comte, 
Whewell, Mill); that “gnosticism” in some of its forms 
was once pronounced heretical in the Christian Church ; 
and, finally, that in regard to the moral of Robert Elsmere 
there is a third alternative. Undoubtedly, men ought to 
learn to think more profoundly. Meanwhile, the words of 
a very high authority still stand good, “If a man do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 

A word on this last point. With all its aberrations of 
thought and feeling, our age is not showing itself behind, 
but rather before, all previous ages in the active pursuit of 
altruistic beneficence, and in this fact we find much to com- 
fort us when we are tempted to be depressed in spirit on 
account of any apparent decay of faith. The latest philos- 
ophies have found in the contemplation of the activities of 
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will a fact which in great part supplements the defects and 
solves the riddles of idealism; and we, too, will be glad and 
rejoice that, though men may not yet have learned to think 
with sufficient profundity, and may not be able to unlearn to 
feel, there is to be found all around us a larger measure of 
public spirit, an enthusiasm of humanity, and a development 
of the active powers of man in the direction of the good and 
true, which show us that God is not dead, but that the Lord 
is still manifesting himself in the world and in the life of man 
as the living God who worketh hitherto and works forever, 
eternally revealing himself to the working, waiting, beliey- 
ing soul. May this philosophy of good deeds continuously 
increase and multiply ! 

But to return to the little book of Dr. Abbot’s, the value 
of which for American thought we do not wish to ignore. 
It would not be fair to forget that it presents itself merely 
as the prospective syllabus of a system of philosophy not yet 
expounded, “the abridgment of a work which does not yet 
exist to be abridged.” The fuller and completer statement 
of his position will doubtless remove many objections, and 
be hailed when it appears as a conscientious, invaluable, and 
stimulating contribution to the advancing thought of Amer- 
ica. Perhaps meanwhile a little adverse criticism may not 
be offensive to the cultured author, with a view to the 
greater perfection of his work when it assumes its final form. 

One preliminary remark occurs. True philosophy, like 
true happiness, “hath no localities”; and does it not seem 
rather unfortunate when either philosophy, religion, or sci- 
ence becomes unnecessarily denominationalized or localized? 
Is it either edifying or correct to call realism and idealism 
respectively the Greek and German theories? And what is 
there peculiarly American in scientific realism? Surely, 
Aristotle was not a realist, nor Kant an idealist, to say 
nothing of Herbart or Feuerbach and Ruge! And what of 
the Scottish school, Reid and his successors? And the Eng- 
lish, Berkeley, Butler, and the rest? And the vast Indian . 
systems of philosophy? We are not aware that it is pecul- 
iarly American to teach that “the Universal is equally real in 
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the Word, the Concept, and the Genus.” Labelling in phi- 
losophy is a dangerous process; and it is necessary to enter 
a protest, even if it be only a feeble one, when we are called 
upon to sing the praises of idealism to the tune of “ Father- 
land,” or to march up to the citadel of scientific realism to 
the inspiring strains of “Yankee Doodle,” and behind the 
spreading folds of the Star-spangled Banner. As in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted, so in every race all the philosophies are repre- 
sented more or less; and, to judge rightly of a nation’s 
mental and philosophical characteristics, we ought to take 
into account the totality of its literary history,— not forget- 
ting, of course, to mark the salient forms, and appraise them 
at their proper value. 

Another thing to be noted is the relation which is here 
assumed to exist between science and philosophy. There 
seems to be an inversion of the natural order. The author 
expects science to “ripen into philosophy.” He demands 
‘‘an interpretation of the fact of Evolution .. . already 
ripe for the reception of a thoroughly free philosophy, at 
once grounded in Science, and culminating in the loftiest 
moral and religious ideals.” Moreover, the first of his three 
fundamental principles broadly declares that “the universal 
results of the special sciences, including the method common 
to them all, are the only possible data of philosophy or uni- 
versal science.” 

This we cannot bring ourselves to believe, at least at pres- 
ent.. Philosophy has always been the foundation of science, 
and not science the foundation of philosophy. Science 
is a form of knowledge: philosophy is a form of impulse. 
To pursue science is to accumulate data: to philosophize 
is to perform an intellectual action, which goes on, and must 
go on, irrespective of any data whatsoever. Science is finite, 
both in its operations and results: it takes the universe 
piecemeal. The object of philosophy is and must be ever- 
more the Infinite Totality, even at its crudest.stage. Sci- 
ence starts with the external, the material, the mechanical ; 
philosophy with the eternal, the spiritual, the personal. 
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The scientific investigator starts with what is not himself, 
with what is outside him, there, in space and time. The 
philosopher starts with himself alone. It is not true that 
“philosophy cannot begin until the innumerable individuals 
of the human race have accumulated a common stock of 
Universal Knowledge,” or that ‘the only legitimate business 
of philosophy is to organize, systemize, and make the most 
of this universally verified Knowledge.” Is not the child 
a little philosopher long before he learns the multiplication 
table? Moreover, what is the historical order? Mythology 
and philosophy (the former a mode of philosophy, however) 
were before science; Socrates and Plato, before Aristotle 
and Archimedes. The fact is that science is a limited appli- 
cation of philosophy and of the methods prescribed by phi- 
losophy to a very limited and restricted portion of the uni- 
verse; while it is the business of philosophy to set the 
problems and to prescribe the methods of science. Science 
founds on philosophy, not philosophy on science. 

Our criticism on the author’s second principle is of a 
somewhat different character, because we trust we have 
not quite failed to recognize the truth which it is intended 
to express. Indisputably, “the Infinite Super-personal, or 
Unknown and transcendent God, [by the way, why does the 
author allow himself to use the former predicate and de- 
nounce agnosticism ?] must include the Infinite All-Person, 
or known and immanent God.” But here is the crua. 
Stupid common sense, not less than cultured science, will 
ever persist in making 7zts philosophy felt against phraseol- 
ogy which seems to collide with its prejudices; and to call 
the universe “infinite person” is to take a liberty with 
common language which it will require very, very strong 
reasons indeed to justify even in a philosopher. Let us, 
however, not be in too great haste to condemn, but rather 
try carefully to understand. “The distinctive feature of 
the Person is the principle of conscious self-determination 
or self-conscious morality, as governing the free formation . 
of ends and means in relation to other selves, and reflexively 
judging both these ends and their execution through motion 
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in relation to universal rights and duties in a state of so- 
ciety.” We must also note that “to conceive the Universe 
as a person is not to portray it as a colossal man, but rather 
to comprehend that the omnipresent, causal-organic-personal 
energy of Nature, being conscious of itself and its own eter- 
nal end of Self-Evolution through Self-Involution, and exe- 
cuting this end through the successive and gradual creation 
of Finite Machines, Finite Organisms, and Finite Selves 
within its own Infinite Self, works invariably under the law 
of Ideal Morality.” 

Now the first remark that occurs is that, as a matter of 
realistic fact and from the standpoint of science, the greater 
part of the universe as such is not, and cannot be treated as, 
conscious in any sense whatever. Similarly, of course, ques- 
tions may be raised as to the propriety of calling it an 
organism. It is a mere truism to say that the whole of the 
inorganic universe, and all the organic universe below the 
animal, is, as a matter of fact, unconscious. Moreover, our 
scientific realism must be very much transfigured, indeed, 
before it can enable us to see “conscious self-determination 
or Self-conscious Morality” in the rotation of the earth, or in 
the earthquake and the fire (the “still, small voice” carries 
us elsewhither). Every thinking reader will follow out this 
line of thought easily enough. Suffice it to add that, for 
plain common sense as, well as for science, “ reflexively judg- 
ing both these ends and their execution through motion in 
relation to universal rights and duties” belongs only to a 
state of society ; and this is a state which characterizes only 
a portion— though certainly the highest portion —of the 
universe. It is scarcely necessary to observe, however, that 
in his second principle Dr. Abbot is aiming to express a 
philosophical view of the universe which is both necessary 
and possible, and that our criticism lies mainly against the 
form in which he has expressed it. 

Much criticism of a similar kind may be offered in regard 
to the third principle, which ’we do not care to offer, as this 
is the gem of the book, and the goal and climax to which 
we are being led. We should have liked a fuller exposi- 
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tion, however, even in the form of outline; though a more 
careful study of the earlier portion of the work might have 
enabled us to supply this for ourselves. Yet a word of 
inquiry. Whence and of what nature are the “ Absolute 
Real” and the “ Absolute Ideal”? and how are we to con- 
ceive them as united in God? These are the questions 
which go to the root of the matter. These are the questions 
to which all the theistic, and most of the atheistic, philoso- 
phies have contributed some sort of an answer. But, un- 
fortunately, these are the questions which at present seem 
in our author's philosophy to go unanswered. 

May we, who have scarcely had time yet to make our- 
selves acquainted with the author’s terminology, be per- 
mitted to conclude this short paper with a brief statement 
of the manner in which a possible solution of the great prob- 
lem has suggested itself to us? 

God is the Infinite Spirit, from whom and in whom and 
to whom are all things. The foundation and source of all 
consciousness is the Divine Feeling. The foundation and 
source of all ideality is the Divine Thought. The foundation 
and source of all reality is the Divine Will. The universe 
is the Eternal Organism through which evermore manifests 
the Eternal Divine Life. The individuals which compose 
the universe are the organs — each independently and per- 
fectly performing its function — of the infinite, all-pervading 
life of God. The analogy by which we represent to our- 
selves the relation in which God stands to the universe is 
that of the relation in which the self, or ego, stands to the 
organism which we call our bodies, distinguishing and sepa- 
rating itself from the latter, yet immanently indwelling 
whole and entire in every part. As my self, or ego, is ac- 
tively present in every movement of every organ in my 
body, and yet at the same time ever distinguishes itself 
clearly and distinctly from the same,—conscious all the 
while of such distinction and separation,—so God is in all 
things, and all things are in God. 

Two points have to be specially borne in mind, lest this 
analogical presentation of the matter mislead us. One is 
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what may be called the Wholeness or Infinity of God; and 
the other the Self-ness, or, if the term be not strained to con- 
note more than is intended, the personality of God. We 
must be careful in our thinking not to make God a Finite, 
standing alongside of all the other finites,—an Individual 
Self, or Hgo, limited by all the other individual selves, or 
egos, which compose the universe. This is the error of 
deism and, we apprehend, of much of the earlier Unitarian 
thought; but, if we avoid this error, the present line of 
thought cannot lead us far astray. My consciousness is a 
limited, finite consciousness, having something in common 
with an infinite number of other finite consciousnesses. It 
is largely, also, a mediate consciousness of a part of the 
universe, seeming to effect its limited development under the 
impulse of the sensible universe as an external factor. The 
Divine Consciousness, of which mine is an infinitesimally 
feeble manifestation, is an Infinite Consciousness, an Imme- 
diate Consciousness of the Totality or Whole as well as of 
every infinitesimal part. My thought is evermore the incom- 
plete, partial thought or concept of a portion of the uni- 
verse, which has to be overtaken by me step by step and 
stage by stage, guided, however, in its normal movements 
by that in it which is common to it with the Divine 
Thought, and which we commonly call “reason.” The 
Divine Thought is the thought of the Totality or Whole,— 
pure Infinite Reason, which continuously gives itself away 
and individualizes itself in those reasonable beings who com- 
pose the intelligible part of the universe, yet always con- 
sciously maintaining itself in its Identity and Wholeness so 
as not to be pantheistically lost in the infinitude of being. 
My will is a finite will, deriving, like all the other forces 
of the universe, from the Infinite Divine Will, of which it 
is, like them, too, a manifestation, and within its own finite, 
limited area of operations, and subject to the natural condi- 
tions of finitude perfectly free and untrammelled, a centre 
of Moral Force. The Divine Will is the Infinite Will, the 
Will of the Whole, the one true, reasonable Will, the Ulti- 
mate Reality, of which all the forces of the universe are at 
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each stage natural types and manifestations. It continu- 
ously expends itself in “creating, preserving, and redeem- 
ing” the universe of things and persons, but never loses 
itself in them so as to become identified or confused with 
them. Thus Eternal, Omnipresent, Omnipotent, Omniscient, 
Wise, Holy, Righteous, and, let us add, Loving (because of 
the lavish grace with which he dispenses and makes known 
his nature), God is the Living God, the Infinite Spirit, from 
whom and in whom and to whom are all things. 

Such, stated crudely and briefly, is the fashion in which 
we have attempted to provide ourselves with a notion or 
concept of God and of his relation to the universe; and it 
may be that Dr. Abbot will not find it so very far from his 
own, when divested of its peculiar terminology. Be that as 
it may, it is not to be claimed as peculiarly Greek, German, 
American, or English, but rather as the common property 
of a certain school of thinkers, not newly formed, but fairly 
and with tolerable completeness represented in every quar- 
ter of the globe. It is on some such basis as this, moreover, 
and on some such basis only, that we expect to find some 
day, founded in its grandeur and in its perfection, the Phi- 
losophy of Free Religion. 

RoBeRT HAMMOND Corton. 
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OF CONSTANCY. 


It is a saying of Seneca, “ This is grand, to act always 
like the same man.” ‘This means not that we ought never 
to change. For then is cut off growth, which is the grand- 
est of all facts in things or creatures. Still less it teaches 
stubbornness or perversity, sticking and fixed like a 
humorsome mule. For it is a high trait to change in- 
stantly when we see reason; yes, and easily to see reason, 
too, when it is set before us. Neither does this saying of 
Seneca censure differences of mood. For no man can be 
the same at all moments, unless he be such a lump of clay 
as never feels. I find in Burton’s Anatomy another saying of 
Seneca touching a saying of Epicurus,— “ Seneca calls that of 
Epicurus, magnificam vocem, an heroical speech, ‘ A fool still 
begins to live,’ and accounts it a filthy lightness in men, every 
day to lay new foundations of their life.” This shows well 
enough what Seneca means by that other saying of his, his 
own words, that it is grand “to act always like the same 
man,”’—not that a man shall not change if he will grow; 
nor stick in a posture, like a four-legged perversity that 
knows no reason ; nor ever have any mind, as if but modelled 
in clay; but that he is to have a steadiness in his motion, by 
which every day he gets along somewhat in one direction, 
and this the direction of the day before, and likewise a good 
direction, like a building always going one way from a good 
foundation, and that way upward. 

It is one meaning of Seneca that whatever a man be in 
himself he shall be in all companies. Surely, this is a good 
meaning; and such a foundation is a high kind of strength 
which at all seasons shows itself to be what it is, and is not 
“blown about by every wind of doctrine.” It is a comfort 
to meet a man who acts always like the same man. If gen- 
erous at one time, he will bé at another, because simply he 
sets forth his nature, and not a shrewd device. If he be just 
in what he claims of others, so he will be in what he demands 
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of himself towards them, because he is enlivened by justice, 
not baited by convenience. He is a good and fit leader, be- 
cause he acts always like the same man, whence his sheep or 
his flock or his troops or his tribe follow him; for they know 
his voice, which has but one sound. However he change, 
in one way or another, as he will, if he be wise, putting on 
a cloak if it storm, and laying it off in the sunshine, he will 
have one trend of life in him. This, I say, is a great com- 
fort, to meet such a man and to have to do with him. But 
how uncomfortable it is to meet another kind. Burton has 
said, after his own manner,—‘“* To see a man turn himself 
into all shapes, like a chameleon, or, as Proteus, omnia 
transformans sese in miracula rerum, to act twenty parts and 
persons at once, for his advantage, to temporize and vary 
like Mercury, the planet, good with good, bad with bad, 
having a several face, garb, and character for every one he 
meets; of all religions, humors, inclinations; to fawn like a 
spaniel, mentitis et mimicis obsequtis, rage like a lion, bark 
like a cur, fight like a dragon, sting like a serpent, as meek 
as a lamb, and yet again grin like a tiger, weep like a croco- 
dile, insult over some, and yet others domineer over him, 
here command, there crouch, tyrannize in one place, be 
baffled in another, a wise man at home, a fool abroad to 
make others merry.” 

In social life, this grandeur of acting always like the same 
man is a fastness of morals. The weak fellow is swerved 
from himself bythe force of the company for the moment,— 
“good with the good, bad with the bad.” You will see a 
man refined in one company, vulgar in another. In the 
parlor, with gentle women, you will see him fine in speech, 
manner, posture, motion. Afterward, in the street, saloon, 
club-room, note his sprawls, hear his talk. Straightway you 
think he is not the same man. And, indeed, he is not, but 
a pudding of flesh with no bones to keep him of a shape, 
and settling down to the fashion of whatever dish of com- 
pany he falls in,—in one company a man with a morality. 
and earnestness, with a purpose, fired with a thought; in 
other company an empty head, an empty heart, frivolous, 
foolish. = 
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This matter touches friendship and love. Indeed, I know 
not whether anything more tries and strains the grain of a 
soul than to stand to a love if others flout it and make light 
of the object of it, and say you are a dull infatuate. ’Tis 
no doubt a great pleasure if one’s love be commended; 
contrariwise, a great pain if it be mocked. Therefore, you 
will ‘see a man true to a friend in company which also 
admires his friend ; but, if he meet with persons who slight 
his friend, laughing at him or pitying him or otherwise set- 
ting him low, then for the time belike you will see the man 
fall away, going half-hearted till he meet this friend again, 
and by the charm of his presence be won over once more. 
But small gain this to the friend! He has but a pudding 
where he needs sound meat. Adventurous affection without 
sturdy wit is like an eagle’s wings on a sparrow’s body; for 
feathers are freight, and pinions mere pounds, if there be no 
force to hold them spread. So what loads a small bird to 
the ground lifts a large one to the sun. 

Plutarch’s keen eye took note of the weaklings whose 
homage is imitation. He records the report that “ Plato’s 
acquaintance learned his stoop, Aristotle’s his lisp, and 
Alexander’s the inclination of his neck and the rapidity of 
his speech.” “ He whose goodness is a part of himself,” 
says Confucius, “is a real man.” 

A high form of this virtue is in a man when not merely 
he yields not to bad attraction of others, but so sturdily is 
the same as in himself to be a spur and a suasion to others, 
that, they shall be worthy. You will see persons gentle and 
strong, like a ribbed cliff grown over with ferns and other 
living balms; in their company no gross or sordid baseness 
comes to pass, because they have about them a perfect sin- 
cerity, which is respected. One or the other of two things 
every man will do, either move towards others or move 
them towards himself. Epictetus has said this with a good 
illustration: “If a man has much social intercourse with 
others, he must either become like them or change them to 
his own fashion; for, if a man place a piece of quenched 
charcoal close to a piece that is burning, either the quenched 
charcoal will quench the other or the burning charcoal will 
light that which is quenched.” 
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I have met a saying of Confucius,— “A good man is not 
mine to see. Could I see a man possessed of constancy, 
that would satisfy me.” What can Confucius mean by this 
wisdom —as wisdom it is—but that he cannot find a 
wholly good man, and therefore he must look for a con- 
stancy of motion the right way? I mean that, since no 
man has arrived at the end of goodness, it is enough to find 
one who moves towards it. For it is plain that a partly 
good man, say half-good,—yes, or nine-tenths good, if you 
will,— it is plain, I say, that such a one who should stand 
stock still, or waver and swing in an arc, were not to be 
loved and famed like one but a quarter-good, yes, or but 
one-tenth good, who should move all the time to be better, 
and have this living constancy in him, though he might 
gain but a hair’s breadth a day. This is the wisdom of Con- 
fucius in this utterance, that he loves a living constancy, 
though it be at’a low start, more than a dead settlement, 
though it be on high table. ’Tis a sound proverb, “ As 
good never a whit as never the better.” Henry James was 
wont to say that the devil at least is alive; but the saints 
seem all dead in the stop they make at their good points, 
their whole constancy being turned to the showing of saint- 
hood and no more to the making of saintliness. Therefore, 
Confucius was content with a man when he found a con- 
stancy of right motion in him, though he were low down yet. 

It has been said well that “constancy is the complement 
of all other human virtues.” For what faculty or part or 
virtue has any worth, if it now burn, now pale, now run, 
now flag, start in one way now and soon dart off by 
another? He who forever is changing his road, crossing 
from one to another, will come to the hostelry of no one of 
them. I remember a saying of Oliver Wendell Holmes,— 
“You will grow fat on a rock, if you stick to it: a mus- 
sel does.” 

All this is but trite truth, yet not so plain but that many 


may fail for lack of it, or by but lip service of it; and not — 


so small but that it is part of Seneca’s wisdom as to what 
is grand,— “ To act always like the same man.” 
JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
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THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE: 
AN ALLEGORY AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 


The interest which attaches to Moses is due to the fact 
that he is one of the great religious starting-points in the 
history of man upon the earth. ‘This interest is not depend- 
ent on the views which were once very generally accepted, 
though now very generally questioned, of his authorship of 
the first portion of the Bible and of his relation to the writ- 
ten law. The ostensible ground for honoring Moses in a 
former age was that he was the source and author of the 
Law, and by the law was meant the first five books in the 
Old Testament, called the Pentateuch. But when a more 
probable case is allowed, that, instead of inditing the books 
which as books must belong to a much later age, Moses 
began the series of oral decisions of both a legal and relig- 
ious nature, and that these judgments were added to, and 
finally consolidated into a regular code in a time long after 
Moses, then, so far from suffering from such a qualifica- 
tion, it rather seems as though for the first time the real and 
essential character of the man stands out. It is as if a loose 
muffling garment which confused the form had been re- 
moved, and only now the true figure had been revealed. 

Put aside, now, the controversy about authorship, and 
look at the man in relation to his times. In northern Egypt 
there lived a foreign and captive race, down-trodden and 
brutalized in slavery. Driven by famine, this race had wan- 
dered from an earlier bome in the north to the rich domain 
of Egypt. But-the favor with which it had once been re- 
ceived was changed into the cruelty of a tyrant. They 
became the scorn of the Egyptians, with no indignity too 
great for them. This is the land where human labor and 
human life were simply squandered away; where, if we 
may believe it, three hundred and sixty thousand men were 
kept for twenty years in building a single pyramid. Buta 
man of this despised race had been by some strange vicis- 
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situde adopted as a babe by the daughter of Pharaoh. 
Brought up in the king’s palace and at the king’s table, he 
nevertheless bore in his heart the obligations of his race. 
“Tt came to pass in those days, when Moses was grown, that 
he went out unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens.” 
Leadership, however, does not come for the asking. Forced 
to flee from Egypt, he dwells in the wilderness until in proc- 
ess of time the King of Egypt dies, and “the children of 
Israel sighed by reason of the bondage, and they cried; and 
their cry came up to God by reason of their bondage... . 
And Jehovah said, I have surely seen the affliction of my 
people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by rea- 
son of their taskmasters; for I know their sorrows. Come 
now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou 
mayst bring forth my people out of Egypt.” 

If we will consider what this man did, and with what 
materials, what great religious experiences of the race fol- 
lowed from this act, and what consequences, even to our 
own spiritual heredity, are to be traced up through such 
beginnings, we shall be in a fair way to do justice to the 
man and his work. Moses is the Lawgiver, but he is greater 
than a lawgiver. He is one of the world’s leaders. The 
time of Moses is the creative period of Jewish history and 
religion, and he is the personal power in the creation,—a 
leader who belongs by natural right to universal history. 
What Washington did for America, welding together a 
mass of restless and antagonistic units into the semblance of 
a people and a nation, amid complaint and calumny and 
treachery, that did Moses in a higher degree and under 
harder conditions. He conceived the design of leading the 
captive people out of the “ House of Bondage.” But barely 
had he brought them through the Red Sea channel, where 
“the Lord was as a wall to the right of them and to the 
left of them,” than they turned against him with complain- 
ings, incessant murmurings, treacherous faction, jealousy, 
the grossest superstition and idolatry. ‘What shall I do - 
with this people?” he cries: “they be almost ready to stone 
me.” This was the man, and this was the material for the 


making of “the chosen people”! ra 
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It does not appear that Moses made any real advance 
in the conception of God already belonging to the race. 
He did not discover a new faith, nor draw the lines of a 
new belief, but he made the religion that already existed 
the basis of the national history. Jehovah was not con- 
ceived of as the universal Deity, who became the especial 
protector of this people, but as “the God of Israel,” who 
only later became the Lord of Heaven and Earth. It is not 
an abstract monotheism that makes Moses the spiritual 
leader that he is, but the intensity with which he drove 
home and grounded Jewish life and manners in the actual 
providential guidance of the God whom they already knew. 
The mythological element in the Jewish mind dried up, 
the speculative side was little developed. Unpractical 
and heady men may regard him with little interest. But 
those who have their hand on the levers of real life see 
that it was far more precious, more original, more religious, 
to make the highest faith they had the very root and basis 
of all their life; to bind up their God of righteous law with 
the beginnings of national existence; to derive all the sanc- 
tions for morality as well as decency from a personal and 
living Providence. Had he offered them the philosophical 
novelties of our latest theology, he would for food have 
given them a stone. As it was, with an imperfect yet an 
intense and practical faith, he fed them with the bread of 
heaven. 

The story of the House of Bondage, the Captivity in 
Egypt, the story of a deliverance resisted, forced on a people, 
of a leader sacrificed, reads like an allegory of life for which 
every generation furnishes a fresh illustration. When the 
children of Israel went down into Egypt because the famine 
was sore in the land of Canaan, they had little idea of the 
prison-house which would close about them. The Pharaoh 
of favor changes in time into the Pharaoh of tyranny. The 
occasion of relieving the distress of famine becomes the 
occasion of a slavery and a degradation even more intoler- 
able. It is a lesson with an application for other times. 
An age becomes conscious of the starved condition of some 
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of its finer faculties; then with a rebound these faculties 
are permitted and encouraged to seek their satisfaction with 
no ¢Gheck or hindrance. Presently that age awakes to find 
that it has entered its House of Bondage, and then its ery 
is heard by reason of its taskmasters. This is seen very 
clearly in the higher sides of human life, especially in the 
domain of religion. There are momentary needs which we 
suffer to satisfy themselves with the sustained and imperious 
energy belonging only to the deepest yearnings of the soul; 
and they bind the soul in a bondage from which the way 
out can be had only through conflict and pain. 

The speculative and controversial aspects of truth have 
worked on our time like a spell. The disputative temper 
seems to govern. It produces a spiritual numbness and 
paralysis in the noblest minds. No matter what has been 
built up and vouched for by standard thinkers even of one’s 
own persuasion, every sermon and essay, and every mission 
address, must begin by demolishing all that exists, and erect- 
ing a new intellectual fabric. It almost requires a notary’s 
affidavit to give one the courage to report the following 
facts. A Sunday-school general convention is told by one 
who has the Sunday most deeply at heart that “reason is 
the supreme faculty of the human spirit”; and Sunday- 
school teachers are sent back to work on that basis with 
their restless boys and girls, and to fail utterly, unless they 
aim to awaken the deeper nature of love and admiration in 
their little ones: Would one have expected that the leader 
of a general teachers’ meeting would introduce an otherwise 
very stimulating talk on how to present a certain parable 
to children, with a whole theory of the universe and a 
devout admonition to cultivate the doctrine of the “divine 
immanence”? One who is by native right a leader of men 
earnestly advised another to read a new series of papers on 
prophecy, because “they are going to completely transform 
all existing ideas on Jewish prophecy.” Shades of Kuenen, 


Wellhausen, and Robertson Smith, must you, too, pass away, - 
and be like the grass which to-day is and to-morrow is cast | 


into the oven? 
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The fairest service of the intellect is to liberate and dis- 
embarrass the pure objects of a heart’s worship. What a 
work of thought has been done in disembarrassing the life 
and teaching of each of the Jewish prophets, priests, and 
kings! As soon as each great figure is lifted up above his 
temporary circumstances, as soon as the essential features of 
his history are set free from the mischance of tradition and 
doubtful miracle, then the work of intellect is complete in 
his case.- There is no reason at all in our day for any em- 
barrassment to admiration, to veneration. The critical con- 
struction of every Jewish or Christian leader and every 
Jewish or Christian situation is complete. Those who must 
needs see before they believe have seen. ‘ Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed.” ‘The fruit of 
worship comes very slowly; and yet what can be asked for 
to point more unmistakably to the mysteries of God? The 
education of the Jewish race, the growth of a clear convic- 
tion of a Divine Providence, the unbroken thread of a divine 
guidance through evil and good report, through adversity, 
through exile,— these things are to be pondered on. What 
a spectacle is afforded by the sight of the world’s highest 
civilization flowing from the life of one man of an obscure 
village of an obscure people,—of a great Catholic Church 
maturing its doctrine, delivering civilization in the hour of 
its peril,— of the gradual development of the Christian life till 
the Christian Church stands to-day beyond dispute the com- 
ing of the kingdom of Christ! Do we need more than these 
stupendous subjects for contemplation or aids to faith? We 
can never think seriously unless we have some serious end 
in view as the object of thinking. Such a serious end is the 
worship of God who reveals himself as truth. Because in 
religion so many debate for the pure love of debating, and 
speculate for the pure love of speculation, therefore so many 
are in their House of Bondage. 

The Bible contains the complete story of how mortal man. 
came to know God and to be sure of immortality. I do not 
mean to say that the story is nowhere written save in the 
Bible, only that nowhere else is the complete story told. 
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There is no deep need in men’s hearts to-day which has not 
been anticipated by it. “The mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” It is not itself revelation, but it is the history 
of a revelation. Its greatness does not lie, as so many are 
apt to think, in its heroic sentences, in its pious maxims, or 
even in its sublime texts. It is not on such grounds that it 
must rank quite above all other scriptures. ‘Texts of despair 
or hope, of joy or moan,” have indeed been added by each 
age and kindred to the Bible of the race. The reason why the 
ill-assorted collection of sacred books of Jewish literature con- 
stitutes the Bible, and will ever remain so, is far deeper than 
any high-sounding pietisms or apocalyptic fancies. The Bible 
isa message. It relates how God declared himself to a people, 
and revealed himself through a chosen race. The worth of 
the Bible is different from that which constitutes the worth 
of the Buddhist scriptures,— devout thoughts thrown out 
at an abstract divinity, the chant of magnanimous moralities. 
To compare these things is to compare things different in 
kind. The Bible is the Bible because it speaks as a direct 
message of a personal God and a loving Father, iterating 
and reiterating himself. Age after age arises, prophet after 
prophet stands before the reader; and from the whole one 
voice breaks forth: “*Ask now of the days that are past, 
which were before thee, since the days that God created man 
upon the earth, and ask from the one side of heayen unto 
the other whether there hath been any such thing as this 
great thing is, or hath been heard like it. Did ever people 
hear the voice of God speaking out of the midst of the fire 
as thou hast heard, and live? Or hath God essayed to go 
and take him a nation from the midst of another nation, by 
temptations, by signs, and by wonders, and by war, and by 
a mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm, and by great 
terrors, according to all that the Lord your God did for you 
before your eyes? Unto thee it was shown that thou might- 
est know the Lord he is God, there is none else beside him.” 

Christian people living in the line of this heritage — “ the 
lineage of the faith,” as the Buddhist nobly expresses it 
— will not allow anything that detracts from the essential 
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truth of the Bible message, and will turn away from any 
criticism that dissolves the constituent personalities, and 
will mightily resent any least evidence of disrespect offered 
to what they feel is the very mainstay of their life and relig- 
ion. Christian people are not unwilling to be liberal, but 
they are unwilling to be irreverent. Is it not here that our 
success in advancing a liberal interpretation of Scripture and 
of Christian doctrine is most impaired? Men see us afraid 
to admire Moses, who is of just right one of the world’s 
leaders and men of action, lest the next unearthed inscrip- 
tion shall disprove his existence. Men see us unable to 
acknowledge the moral grandeur of David’s figure in Jewish 
history, although he walks easily in the company of Sargon, 
Sesostris, Julius Cesar, Theodoric, Charlemagne, Alfred, 
Washington, as great a leader as any, and in character above 
the greatest.* The way in which free Biblical criticism is 
being popularized results often in a marked decrease of inter- 
est in these Biblical figures,— in the Psalms whose sentences 
are woven into our language, and in the prophets whose 
inspiration has again and again turned the edge of the 
sword in the battle for liberty. It ought to be remembered 
that a general public, whom it is wished to influence, will 
see in the temper too commonly allied with liberality the 
loss of moral law and the collapse of faith. Yet the liberal 
criticism in itself surely demands an increased reverence 
and a stronger admiration. 

Bible criticism and Christian theology must be liberal 
and generous, yet it must also be devout and reverent. It 
can be irreverent only at its peril. It is suicidal to try 
to convert the unbelieving by having no definite theol- 
ogy in particular. The bigoted souls of Christendom are 
frightened away from liberal Christianity by its colorlessness 
and by a suspected indifference to real belief. If that be so, 


*I shall not be surprised if some who are in essential agreement with my argu- 
ment should hesitate at the name of Washington. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that by character I do not mean any one element of character, as Patriotism, or 
any one aspect of character, as a man of unimpeachable honor; but I mean that 
whole moral and personal force which David manifested in his time, furnishing 
down to the end of Jewish history the illustration of an ideal king. David is the 
Charlemagne of the Jews, 
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are we not forging the very chains of the slaves whom we 
are trying to set free? The Christian world clings to the 
belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch entire, because it 
finds a loveless and sometimes an irreverent criticism of the 
Bible among many who reject that proposition. It is afraid to 
admit that the Psalms are mostly of late origin, because it sees 
that so many of those who hold this proposition have ceased 
to read or understand them. If we put ourselves in the place 
of the average orthodox reader, what would we expect him 
to say on reading the thoughtful utterance of a radical Uni- 
tarian, that “the Unitarian doctrine of human nature, which 
insists upon its dignity and grandeur, is to Paul’s epistles in 
a relation of antagonism pure and simple”? Could one 
fairly hope that such a conclusion, which in truth is not 
at all representative of Unitarian belief, would make easier 
in any way the passage to liberal Christianity? Does it 
not sharply repel, and arouse all the latent antagonism in 
them? We are able to see exactly the effect it has. A 
thoughtful and dispassionate Methodist replied to the above 
quoted sentence: “It is because Unitarianism is opposed to 
Jesus and opposed to Paul, and lifts its reason above instead 
of using it as an instrument of interpreting the inspired 
word, that we believe it as a system. ..to be one of the 
forms in which infidelity clothes itself rather than in any 
true sense a branch of Christianity.” Could any judgment 
be more naturally called forth from the sentence of the Uni- 
tarian writer? It is possible to win the world to our relig- 
ious ideas: the world inclines thereto of itself; but, when 
it receives what it feels to be affronts, when it is pained by 
a seeming rudeness in handling the word of God, it prefers 
conservatism with piety and devotion to what it considers 
knowledge with hardness and scoffing. 

Men and women in the world give in their allegiance to 
a spiritual leader. It is Jesus Christ and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ “lifted up,” that draw all men unto him. Thought- 
fulness and freedom will commend a religion, but they will 
never take the place of it; for it is something which will 
take the spiritual command in men’s lives that they are 
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really pining for. Men are turned away from liberal relig- 
ion as soon as the liberal part of it is in excess of the re- 
ligious. The better part of liberalizing the world comes by 
showing such a transcendent piety that bigotry seems shock- 
ing beside it. Yet it is more often the liberalism which 
seems shocking. The reasoning sense is jaded, the devo- 
tional sense is starved. The age has all it needs of sound 
doctrine, but has not an abundance of lively piety; and of 
this he may not freely receive who may. It is Pharaoh who 
still drives the people to their barren tasks, forever revis- 
ing, correcting,— an everlasting discerning of spirits. The 
church is an arena for debate. Those whose hearts are 
sinking within them at the thought of the burden to be 
resumed on the morrow, those whose one cry is to have 
their dead restored to life, those who are struggling with 
failure at arm’s length, are bidden to listen to an argument 
and to weigh evidence. But the whole creation is groaning 
and travailing together, that one should come who should 
say, “I am the resurrection and the life.” Perhaps, while we 
ponder and speculate, while we coquet with curious learn- 
ing, and enlarge the borders of our faith, men forget how to 
pray, to kneel, and to adore, how to forget themselves and 
to be snatched up in the arms of a heavenly Father. Who 
can fall on his knees and pour out the burden of his hopes 
and fears, without an undercurrent of inquiry whether it 
does any good? Could we endure to have it said, when that 
which is now in the seed shall have become the ripe fruit, 
that we had bequeathed a religion cautious about a personal 
God, hesitating and confused in prayer,—a religion well con- 
sidered, self-consistent, and within bounds, free alike from 
superstition and adoration, thoughtful and barren, correct 
and cruel, sound and dead? How many names spring to 
one’s lips, to whom such an outcome would be the most 
cutting anguish ! 

“T have surely seen the affliction of my people which are 
in Egypt, saith the Lord, and have heard their cry by rea- 
son of their taskmasters; for I know tbeir sorrows. Thus 
saith the Lord, Let my people go, that they may serve me.” 


JOHN TUNIS. 
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A COMMON GROUND. 


In a late communication from a very eminent leader of 
modern religious thought we find the following : — 

The phrase “ Liberal Theology ” is made to cover so much that, in my 
view, is foreign to Theology altogether, that its intellectual claims carry 
in them no tincture of religious interest. Were it houestly set forth as 
Anthropology, I should care much for it, in its place and relations; 
but it is spoiled for study, till it relinquishes its apotheosis. The ques- 
tion How religions (as human phenomena) grow is of much psychological 
interest; but either evades the question which lies behind it,— whether 
and how far they are true,—or treats it as a choice of more or less 
accurate expression of an order ef subjective feelings and conceptions, 
just as the processes of plant growth may be loosely or exactly described. 
To me Monism in any form, idealistic or materialistic, is tantamount to 
a negation of Religion: I mean, of course, in its logical results, not in 
the conscious thought of those who hold it. 


Now we would not for the world quarrel with our friends 
the Monists, who have given us many an hour of pleasant 
and profitable meditation. Still, we must confess that for- 
mulated Monism, as such, has always seemed to us doubtful 
in its postulates and sterile in its results. This, they will 
say, is because we do not understand them. But we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that the problem of the universe 
is to be so cheaply solved by a single formula, whether its 
data be idealistic or mechanical. It may be a weakness, to 
find a certain joy in mystery and awe, or to regard the 
moral life of man as a struggle of hostile forces, and not 
a mere necessary and (as it were) vegetable growth. We 
hold that the phenomena of human life must be seen in all 
their complexity, and the universe in all its bewildering in- 
tricacy first, before we are fit to have an opinion as to the 
ultimate Laws of Being. In the mental horizon, so far as 
our thought can grasp it, philosophy must always be a larger 
thing than science, and religion ought to be wide enough, 
intellectually, to embrace them both. We accept with grat- 
itude, therefore, so clear and emphatic a statement of the 
radical difference between the scientific and the religious” 
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attitude of the mind in the study of spiritual truth. What 
we wish to make a little clearer, if we can, is that there is 
a difference in the point of view, quite independent of any 
difference in the philosophical position. To study religion 
on its human side is surely no denial of its diviner and 
transcendental claims. 

Once seeing this, it is quite easy to suppose that the most 
rigid dogmatist of a transcendental creed may find his imme- 
diate purpose best served by considering religion on its 
purely human side, as a matter of living experience, wholly 
apart from any theory of its origin and authority. Nor is 
this view of it outside the recognized province of Theology, 
—which we find in our text-books to include “natural,” 
“exegetical,” and “ practical” theology, as well as ‘“specu- 
lative,” “systematic,” and “dogmatical.” Whatever our 
theory of the operation of the Divine Mind, it must include 
some knowledge, or some suggestion, of that spiritual life of 
man which it nourishes and instructs; nay, our own human 
experience is the only conceivable way by which we can 
approach that higher realm of thought. All the more, when, 
as in our day, multitudes have become so confused by cen- 
turies of controversy as to be weary of the very name of 
religion, and when theology itself is widely announced to 
be a perishing or perished pseudo-science, it may well be- 
come one of its lowlier disciples, distrustful of his own com- 
petency to deal with matters of transcendental speculation, 
to plead his best for the reality—at least in the realm of 
human experience —of that Divine Life which others have 
sought to interpret in the ranges of the higher philosophy. 
And in so doing he may hope, without effrontery, that he 
has done in its behalf the best thing that he, at least, is 
capable of doing. 

Besides, we have all noticed a certain slowness and reluc- 
tance of comprehension — even an intolerance, perhaps — on 
the part not only of the “scientific” mind swollen with the 
triumphs of modern materialism, but in the popular mind as 
well, when piously disposed: the one ignores, the other 
derides, all expression of religious conviction or motive 
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which does not rest on some well-developed theory of the 
universe, or some explicit dogma of revelation. The tem- 
per we speak of is that wisely had in mind by Dr. Mar- 
tineau, in composing his just published treatise on the true 
foundation of authority in religion. How radical or how 
dangerous it may grow to be, we need not undertake to 
say; but it is a temper we continually meet on both those 
mental levels. There is a creed of ‘* Monism” which, with 
haughty philosophic pretension, scorns to admit even as mere 
hypothesis that there may be something in the universe 
besides an interminable process of necessary or mechanical 
evolution; and there is a facile skepticism that finds in the 
present chaos of educated opinion a ready pretext to deny 
everything that belongs to the higher life of man. In such 
no-faith extremes of culture meet. 

Both these states of mind, it may fairly be maintained, 
are best met by a direct appeal to the facts of the religious 
life themselves, rather than by the vindication of any partic- 
ular theory about them. And this, not in the galvanic fash- 
ion, by which a religious “revival” will sometimes shatter 
the crust upon a sluggish and vulgar mind, but by reasoned 
appeal, which may perchance reach some who regard them- 
selves as at least honest.and candid students of our common 
human nature. Possibly it may even come home to here 
and there one, an idealist in his own way, with dreams and 
aspirations of some noblér life for man than painful drudg- 
ery or ignoble ease, who is yet perplexed to the uttermost 
by the seeming impossibility of a living faith in it. For 
such, the uses of a constructive philosophy or a forensic 
divinity are not yet fit: the soul is not ripe for them: a 
change of heart must be had before the words of faith, 
spoken by whatever authority, can have meaning or re- 
sponse. Religion must be known as life first, before it 
can gloriously transfigure and illumine our thought about 
the Universal Life. 


From the point of view which we have now attempted to 


describe, it is of more account to stand together upon a com- 
mon ground than to ascertain its boundaries and division- 
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lines: it is a wholesomer thing to see the likeness than the 
contrasts or unlikeness between two mental attitudes which 
at first sight might seem irreconcilably opposite. How is 
the common ground even to be thought of, unless it be found 
somewhere in the conditions of that mortal life which all 
men are compelled to share together? All truth and all 
error, so far as we human creatures are concerned, is but a 
process of thought — honest thought, let us hope — feeling 
its way as best it can through a dim world of facts and 
shadows, struggle and pains, fain to find somewhere a resting- 
place in what it may accept as a higher or reconciling truth. 
To sean the history of religious or philosophic speculation 
has an effect on the mind like strolling through a graveyard, 
where slumber the memories and passions of many discord- 
ant lives: let us say, the burial-ground on the edge of some 
old hard-fought battle-field. The hot struggle was a neces- 
sity of human life, perhaps, and a condition of any advance. 
But, when no blood is yet shed and no bones are broken, 
the misunderstanding and hate that make the strife inevita- 
ble are the most awful thing life has to show. And what a 
tragedy it is, too, that well-meaning men, who see the same 
thing at a different angle, will obstinately thrust forward 
- and magnify the difference that keeps them apart, instead of 
trying to find the focus of vision that might enable them to 
see as one! 

An example of this strange perversity comes to us in a 
criticism of two or three weeks ago upon that most interest- 
ing experiment of a non-dogmatic Christian charity now just 
beginning at University Hall, London, best commended to 
us by the names of Dr. Martineau, Stopford Brooke, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. The critic insists on finding in it 
no good or hope of good, because it does not set out with 
affirming its supernatural foundation in some formula shaped 
to his own ecclesiastical creed. Perhaps he even wishes 
and hopes that it may not succeed,— for prophets, like the 
rest of us, have their weaknesses! Are not wrangles such 
as these, among those professing the same desire to humanize 
religion, pitiful in the extreme? Are they not the very pet 
device of the Enemy of souls, to baffle and discourage our 
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poor effort after something better? But how are they to 
be met, unless by leading the thought of both (if that were 
possible) back to that “Grace Divine encircling all,” in 
whose experience all right souls are somehow at one? 

Another example may serve still better to illustrate what 
we mean. In the Spectator of January 18, replying to cer- 
tain supercilious comments on his real or supposed position, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison writes as follows : — 


I fail to see how a belief in a Human rather than a Divine Provi- 
dence can so greatly affect the manner in which we estimate current 
events. In both cases it disposes us to see some soul of goodness. in 
things evil, and inspires a faith that in the long run the better and 
higher issues will prevail. The sincere believer in Divine Providence is 
supremely certain that all things are arranged ,by an All-wise and All- 
mighty Disposer of men and things throughout the universe. The 
believer in a Human Providence ventures to hope that the course of 
civilization on this earth will gradually improve for an indefinite time 
yet. Ishould have supposed that the latter very limited, tentative, and 
practical opinion tended to humbleness of mind rather than the former. 
By Human Providence he simply means that the moral, intellectual, and 
practical forces of the Social Organism do steadily converge to improve 
its condition on earth. No rational Positivist supposes that there are 
any means of ascertaining this convergence except by the light of his- 
tory, social philosophy, political and economical science. Nor does he 
suppose that anything more than general tendencies can be observed. 

How does this differ in kind from the belief in a Divine Providence? 
No rational Christian now believes that he can interpret the purposes of 
God in all special cases. But he trusts that all is arranged to bring 
those purposes to effect. Both Christian and Positivist consider it their 
duty so to act that, so far as in them lies, they may conform to the gen- 
eral Providence which, both believe, shapes issues far wider than the 
sphere of any individual. Each belief teaches a man to do his best, 
knowing that a Power vastly superior to himself is working out issues 
to which a good life will conform and with which a bad life will conflict. 


The point of difference here remarked upon, it will be 
noticed, is as radical and fundamental as any (not of moral 
quality and temper) that can touch our theoretical concep- 
tion of what we are agreed together in calling the religious 
life. The view here taken is that which describes itself as 
* Positivist,’ and is popularly supposed to deny outright 
the whole order of facts and convictions on which that life 
is supposed to rest. Our concern is at present not with— 
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the position itself, but with the terms in which it is here 
expressed. In the first place, the thing had in mind is not 
a theory of life, or of existence generally, but a particular 
way to “estimate current events,’ so as to bring a right 
ethical or historical judgment to bear upon them. Next, 
‘this judgment is defined as resting on faith in a Cosmic 
Order which insures “that the moral, intellectual, and prac- 
tical forces of the Social Organism do steadily converge to 
improve its condition on earth.” Again, this faith is made 
the ground of a definite conviction of Duty, which is ex- 
plained as conformity in act “to the general Providence 
which, both believe, shapes issues far wider than the sphere 
of any individual.” And, lastly, a parallel is hinted to the 
Christian belief of a Divine Judgment, in the assurance 
“that a Power vastly superior to himself is working out 
issues to which a good life will conform and with which a 
bad life will conflict,’— with the implied risk that by that 
collision it will be “ground to powder.” Which of us has 
not listened to professedly Christian expositions of the 
world-order, and the Providence asserted to rule in human 
things, which —not by reason of falsity, but by thinness, 
pallor, and poverty of conception — might compare unfavor- 
ably, for spiritual insight, to say nothing of charitable tem- 
per, with these “ Positivist ” declarations ? 

Now, plainly, it seems to us the correct thing, instead of 
repudiating and belittling such advances as these from the 
better intelligence of our own day, to welcome them very 
heartily as encouragements and helps,— not committing our- 
selves in the least to their limitations or negations, but 
rather seeking those points in them which may perhaps 
blend in and fortify “the larger hope.” We may or may 
not hold it to be true that God created man to be immortal, 
and made him an image of his own eternity,” in the very 
sense in which the Jewish Platonist conceived that phrase ; 
but, if we do believe it in any sense, we must hold that 
man’s moral nature is so corstructed as somehow to respond 
to the appeal of that high destiny. We may think the word 
very faint, vague, and tar away, that speaks of man’s subjec- 
tion to “a Power vastly superior to himself,” which, on the 
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great scale, as he on his little scale, “makes for righteous- 
ness”? in the world’s affairs. But if a man really believes 
so much as that, and will brood and ponder upon it till he 
_ feels not only the sort of thing it means, but all that it really 
implies, his state of mind will certainly approach pretty 
nearly to that of which it was once said that it is “not far 
from the kingdom of God.” 

We fully believe in the function and value of what may 
be most fitly called ‘forensic divinity,’ which takes the 
postulates and data of the higher life, and reasons them 
out to their logical — intellectually, their necessary — con- 
clusions. Our sounder thought about such things would 
lack sinew and backbone —our better conviction would 
be always in danger of growing limp, vague, worthless — 
without the bracing discipline of such mental training. 
Even if we should not receive its conclusions as that ade- 
quate “solution of the problem of the universe” which some 
philosophers demand as a condition of our faith, at least the 
process of it, continually leading our thought to dwell in 
the loftier ranges of contemplation, serves greatly to re-en- 
force and invigorate that faith. The. moral forces of the 
world, in every example we can call to mind, have been 
allied with strong intellectual conviction. We cannot 
always be sure of the intellectual rightness of the convic- 
tion in the realm of pure thought: we call to mind in his- 
tory no flame of religious ardor, no heats of moral. heroism, 
that mounted higher than the soul of that early Calvinism, 
whose dead creed is now an astonishment and horror. Our 
strength and salvation are not in the intellectual precision, 
but in the moral rectitude, with which we hold our faith. 
This, at least, we can be tolerably sure of in the way a man 
deals with the practical exigencies of life, whatever wavering 
or error we may detect in his speculative creed. And the 
right road to meet those questions of widest theoretic dif- 
ference which sunder men in real life is no military road 
for the training of logical cannon against the hostile barrier, - 
but a highway that runs over ground held peaceably in com- 
mon by right-minded men on both sides the line of dif- 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


HISTORICAL FICTION.* 


A recent English review of an American historical novel, 
Passe. Rose, says, “The historical novel is at a low ebb: it is 
unpopular with the highly cultured reader, for it must almost 
inevitably annoy him with more or less gross and disillusioning 
anachronism; it is wearisome to the mass of literary subscribers, 
for it deals with episodes of no present significance and with 
personages of alien speech and manners; and it is not of very 
strong appeal even to those who love to have their wine of litera- 
ture diluted with the water of instructive facts.” fF 

There is much truth in this criticism, which touches upon 
the two principal defects of historical fiction,—its anachronisms 
and its remoteness from the interests of the present. And never- 
theless the reviewer gives hearty praise to the book which he is 
reviewing, and our supply of historical fiction shows no signs of 
giving out. No sooner is “The Master of Ballantrae” finished in 
Scribner's Monthly than Harold Frederick commences “In the 
Valley” in the pages of the same magazine, the scene of both 
stories being laid in the middle of the last century. The present 
year has besides witnessed the publication of new novels treat- 
ing of the times of Nero, Charlemagne, Nuremberg in the Middle 
Ages, Charles II. and James II., and the Christian Martyrs; 
while the historical novels of Dumas and Victor Hugo have 
appeared in new and luxurious editions. The historical novel 
has become a recognized branch of literature: it meets a want; 
it is not likely to disappear. Let us then consider what are its 
merits and its shortcomings, what we can expect from it and 
what we cannot expect, and establish, if possible, some canons of 
criticism which may apply to this special branch of literature. 

The historical novel is, it must be confessed, a hybrid, being 
at once history and fiction, dealing both with real events and 
with imaginary personages and occurrences. It is not my prov- 


*This is, I believe, the last piece of completed writing composed by its author, 
and is one of the very few in which he dealt with a free hand in the field of pure 
_ literature, It is printed here without the revision which he would no doubt have 
given it; but shows the more clearly his precision of literary touch and his habit 
of careful preparation for even the most purely incidental task. The essay was 
composed to be read before a social literary club in Madison, Wis.— Ep. 


' | William Sharp in the Academy, July 13, 1889, 
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ince to discuss the subject of fiction in general,—to define the 
romance, the novel, the tale; to decide the controversy between 
the realistic and the ideal schools; to determine how far it is 
allowable to make fiction the vehicle for instruction and contro- 
versy. If historical fiction has any place at all, it is as “ diluting 
the wine of literature with the water of instructive facts.” It is 
therefore from the poimt of view not of fiction, but of history, 
that we are to examine the subject, to determine whether fic- 
tion may properly be made the medium for historical instruction, 
and, if so, of what nature and within what limitations. 

For what purpose do we study history at all? Here, again, 
as in relation to fiction as a branch of literature, the subject 
is too large and complex to be treated in the introduction to a 
short paper. I do not ask whether the study of history is bene- 
ficial: that we may take for granted; nor what benefits we may 
derive from it: this question will be considered as we go on, so 
far as is necessary for the’ends of this discussion. Assuming 
that the study of history is beneficial, and leaving on one side 
for the present the consideration just what good we may derive 
from it, let us turn our attention to the question what historical 
facts or classes of facts are important to know. The entire field 
of history is too vast for any one person to master. The facts 
of which it consists — events, institutions, customs, characters, 
ideas —are infinite in number and complexity. It is only by 
selecting certain facts and concentrating our attention upon 
these, leaving unnoticed the much larger body of facts which, 
for our purposes, are indifferent, that we can accomplish any 
valuable result. 

The outline of events — dates, dynastic changes, decisive bat- 
tles, wars of conquest, rise and fall of empires — must be learned 
as history: fiction can have nothing to do with the systematic 
study of these. But, when we have learned these, what, after 
all, do we possess? Only a skeleton, to be clothed with the flesh 
and blood of history. These facts have no more value in them- 
selves than the names and positions of the stars to one who has 
no knowledge of the constitution and movements of the heavenly 
bodies; or the minute description of every variety of beetle or 
lichen, apart from the laws of growth and classification. Except 
for the gratification of intellectual curiosity, enabling us to un- 
derstand the allusions in literature to historical names and events, 
the value of historical study consists entirely in two things: first, 
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it teaches the relations of cause and effect, as they are exempli- 
fied in the working of historical forces, the interplay of human 
passions and interests; secondly, it introduces us to the life of 
a past generation, so that its thoughts, its emotions, its habits, 
its concerns, may in a measure become as real to us as that of 
the age in which we live, and the people whom we meet every 
day. ‘These we may call the philosophical and the picturesque 
aspects of history; and I do not know of any other benefit con- 
ferred by historical study. No historical fact is of any value 
except so far as it helps us to understand human nature or the 
working of historic forces. 

Now the first of these, the study of historical causes and 
effects, lies out of the range of historical fiction as completely as 
is the case with the systematic study of events. Both of these — 
events and their interpretation— may come incidentally into 
historical fiction, but only incidentally. The methods are totally 
different. These subjects, especially the relations of cause and 
effect, must be treated with a certain degree of abstraction, and 
almost wholly by analysis; but fiction, so far as it is skilful, 
avoids abstractions, eschews analysis. Its method is synthetic 
and concrete, and whatever use we can make of it in historical 
instruction must be by concrete and synthetic representations. 

It is plain that this concrete method of fiction is exactly 
adapted to the second of the two objects specified, the pictur- 
esque aspect of history, the delineations of life and society. But 
- what I want especially to point out is that this is precisely what 
formal instruction in history, or formal historical treatises, cannot 
do at all, or can do only very imperfectly. Nothing is so dreary 
and devoid of life as chapters upon life and manners: they may 
have some scientific value, like the dried specimens in a herba- 
rium, but no reader or student can derive from them any real, 
vital notion of how the people of a by-gone epoch lived, how 
they felt and what: they thought. The literary men, statesmen, 
and philosophers, whose works have survived from earlier times, 
and make up the body of literature, all lived in a world of their 
own: they have handed down to us a record of their generation 
which is concerned merely with the higher and more subtle 
aspects of its life. In this they have done rightly. It is the 
privilege and the function of literature to withdraw the mind of 
the reader from the sordid and commonplace affairs of daily life, 
and lift it upon a higher plane. We would not have had Aischy- 
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lus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Horace, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton follow a different path from that which they chose. 
Any realistic picture of their times which they could have given 
us would have been at the sacrifice of what the world values in- 
comparably more highly. 

But the present age, with its humanitarian sympathies, de- 
mands something in addition to this. It does not undervalue 
Aaschylus, Dante, and Milton; but, just as by the side of Tenny- 
son and Browning there is room for Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot, so we crave, as supplementary to the lofty idealism 
of the great creative minds of literature, something which shall 
bring before us the men and women for whom these great works 
were composed. It is for lack of this that these past ages have 
so little reality for us. The characters of history appear to us 
always in their stage attitudes: the king perpetually wears a 
crown, and sits upon a throne; the orator is perpetually clad in 
a toga and haranguing the Senate; the general is presented to our 
imagination only as drawing up his army in a triple line of battle 
and bringing up his reserves. We cannot imagine Cesar, like 
Grant, standing with his hands in his pockets and smoking inter- 
minable cigars. 

Now no formal study can give us much assistance in obtaining 
such a realistic picture of life: formal study gives us only the 
dried specimen, not the fragrant flower. Neither do we obtain 
much assistance from the writers of past ages. We could almost 
count upon our fingers the works, prior to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which present a vivid contemporaneous picture of their age 
on any considerable scale: some of the Dialogues of Plato, the 
plays of Plautus and Terence, the correspondence of Cicero and 
Pliny, the Paston Letters, the Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, 
the Letters of Madame de Sévigné, Don Quixote, Boccaccio’s 
Decameron,— books like these are approximately what we seek. 
They are not complete delineations of society; but, so far as 
they go, they give the reader just that sense of reality which he 
misses in the great works of literature. Apart from these our 
materials consist of isolated scraps of information and details of 
art. Of these we have abundance; but they are, as I have said, 
of the nature of dried specimens, and need to be brought into 
combination and inspired with life by the literary artist. The 
people of these past ages did not care for such concrete presenta- 
tions of life: this taste, a controlling one in the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries, is an outcome of the modern sentiment that 
“the proper study of mankind is man,” and man in all phases of 
life. 

The greatest lover of historical novels will admit that there 
would be no place for them in literature if by-gone generations 
had left behind them such pictures of their own society as the 
novelists of the present day are preparing for the generations 
which will come after us. Instead of this we have for the most 
part only such partial and occasional materials as I have de- 
scribed, out of which we may, more or less skilfully, fashion pict- 
ures for ourselves. The novel is a modern branch of literature. 
Except for a very few doubtful examples, it does not go back be- 
yond the beginning of the eighteenth century. The student of 
the eighteenth century can go, for a truthful, if one-sided delinea- 
tion, to Defoe, Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and Madame 
d’Arblay, just as he who wishes a picture of Russian life at the 
present day goes to Tourguéneff and Tolstoi; but, for any period 
before the eighteenth century, therefore, and for the most part for 
the eighteenth century itself, we must have recourse to historical 
fiction if we wish to get behind the scenes, come in direct contact 
with the men and women of the time, and understand them some- 
what as we understand those of our own time, Historical fiction 
has therefore a large and important field to itself, a field which 
it is not possible should be occupied by any other branch of lit- 
erature. Its work is hardly inferior in value, if well done, to that 
of genuine history; for it affords that insight into the human 
mind, that acquaintance with the spirit of the age, without which 
the most minute knowledge of events and institutions is only a 
bundle of dry and meaningless facts. 

But, if historical fiction has a real and important place in liter- 
ature, its task, nevertheless, is an extremely difficult one; for, 
in addition to the accurate scholarship of the historian and the 
constructive power of the novelist, it demands the highest exer- 
cise of the historical imagination— the capacity to place one’s 
self in the mental attitude of persons wholly different in train- 
ing and environment. If it is true that human nature is the 
same in all countries, classes, and ages, it is equally true that the 
_ attitude and furnishing of the mind differ widely in different 
countries, classes, and ages, and even in the same country, class, 
and age. Who can say that he really understands the feelings 
and mental processes of his nearest friends,— the members of his 
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own household? How hard it is for even neighbors, separated 
from one another by education or interests,— protectionists 
and free traders, Calvinists and Catholics, laborers and capital- 
ists, natives of New England and natives of the Mississippi Val- 
ley,— to place themselves in the mental attitude of one another! 
How much greater must be the difficulty of entering into the 
motives, aspirations, tastes, and prejudices of persons removed 
from us by hundreds of years, by difference in race and religion, 
accustomed to a totally different environment, mental as well 
as physical! 

To write an historical novel requires, therefore, not merely the 
equipment of a novelist, an historian, and an antiquarian. His- 
tory and antiquities merely furnish him with materials for his 
trade; and of these he cannot have too much. The creative 
imagination which enables a skilful writer of fiction to construct 
the framework of a romance, and fill it in with living characters 
and entertaining incidents, is only half of what he needs. He 
must have the historical imagination as well, or all that he will 
get out of his materials will be nineteenth-century characters 
dressed up in the garb of the age which he is trying to depict. 

Here is where so many historical novels break down. The 
names and the costumes, the historical and geographical acces- 
sories, are all there; but the personages are, only the men and 
women whom we see about us every day, and do not feel and 
think like the men and women in whose guise they are masquer- 
ading. I do not say that such books are worthless. They famil- 
iarize the reader with historical names and events; and of course 
the dullest mind cannot fail to catch something of the spirit 
of the age which it is engaged upon. But the reader does 
not find himself in touch with the age depicted, as he does 
when he reads Cicero’s or Cromwell’s letters, Zom Jones, or the 
memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson. 

An illustration will make this more clear. The modern 
novel almost invariably centres in the passion of love; and the 
novelist who desires to reconstruct the past naturally carries 
with him this governing motive of modern fiction into the life 
of antiquity. This is a fundamental mistake. This sentiment 
did not exist in ancient times. Love, as the ancients understood 
it, was a purely physical passion. Affection between husband. 
and wife, parent and child, brothers and sisters, friend and friend, 
they knew; and I believe no age has exhibited purer and nobler. 
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examples of these types of love than the much traduced Romans 
in their most corrupt period. But the pure and reverent love 
of young man and maiden was, I believe, inconceivable to them. 
At any rate, I have never met with an example of it. This sen- 
timent is the outgrowth of two modern forces working in co- 
operation,— the Christian doctrine of chastity and the Germanic 
respect for woman. Neither by itself would have effected it. It 
is significant that the two most truthful delineations of life in the 
empire — Callista and Marius, the Epicurean — are wholly free 
from this defect, which vitiates all of Ebers’s novels, in many 
respects so admirable; and the incipient love of Agellius for 
Callista is a delicate recognition of the partially Christian origin 
of this modern sentiment. 

If it is so difficult and so rare a thing for a modern writer 
to place himself fully in sympathy with another age, so as to 
depict it, moreover, with fulness of knowledge as well as inti- 
macy of feeling, we see why it is that, with few exceptions, the 
best historical novels — those which bring their readers closest to 
the society which is described —are isolated works of their 
authors. Sir Walter Scott, the creator of this class of literature, 
and therefore incapable of understanding its limitations, a writer 
of genius and vast learning, who therefore could attempt suc- 
cessfully more than most men, has covered a very wide field with 
his historical fiction ; and yet, when he ventured at all out of his 
own island, it was to depict a single epoch, that of Charles the 
Bold. Thackeray confined his historical novels to the eighteenth 
century. George Eliot, Reade, Stevenson, Besant, and Black- 
more (except when he treats of the Napoleonic wars), have each 
chosen a single spot of history; while Pater’s Marius the Epicu- 
vean, Cardinal Newman’s Callista, Scheffel’s Ekkehard, De 
Vigny’s Cing-Mars, and Manzoni’s Betrothed are the only works 
of these authors in this line,— the only ones, at least, which have 
gained any reputation. Kingsley, Victor Hugo, and Dumas have 
covered more ground; but even they have not ranged over all 
periods and lands, like James, Henty, Bulwer, and Ainsworth. 

The fundamental principle, therefore, which should govern 
the composition and criticism of historical fiction, is that it can- 
not undertake to give instruction in regard to historical events 
and personages, but should confine itself to the delineation of 
society and character. It should never be forgotten that its field 
is not only history, but jiction ; and that in dealing with histori- 
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cal epochs it should deal with them by the method of pure fiction. 
I do not say that this rule of criticism is subject to no excep- 
tions: certainly there are very few historical novels which follow 
it without exception. What I wish to say is that, when actual 
events and personages are made the material of fiction, there is 
not only a probability, but almost a certainty, that history will be 
falsified, and that the reader will confuse the actual occurrences 
with the fictitious occurrences which are foisted upon them. 
When Scott has the army of Montrose guided over the difficult 
mountain passes into the country of Argyle by Ronald MacHKagh 
and his Children of the Mist, he is giving to a real event, the 
passage of these passes by this army, associations and surround- 
ings which are not true: there was no doubt some such guide, 
and the results were such as are described; but the reader who 
knows that Montrose and Argyle are real personages does not 
know how it is with Allan McNab, Dugald Dalgetty, Sir Duncan 
Campbell, and Ronald MacEKagh. His history and fiction are in- 
extricably mixed. Still, the narration, if not true, is yet truthful. 
When Tolstoi brings Pierre Bésoukhow on horseback in his 
civilian coat into the heat of the battle of Borodino, looking 
round him inquisitively out of his spectacles, both Pierre and the 
little lieutenant who is shot down by his side are purely fictitious 
characters, introduced into a real scene, even at a real battery; 
but the fictitious characters are associated so skilfully and vividly 
with the environment of a real battle that the scene does not in 
reality transgress the principle I have laid down. But when 
Koutouzow and Napoleon are introduced with their staffs before 
the battle, discussing plans and giving orders, we have repre- 
sented as historical detail what is only known in general or in- 


ferred from the result. Different and wholly indefensible is the 


act of Dumas in representing the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham as the outcome at once of religious enthusiasm and 
the intoxication of love: the other cases were truthful, if not 
true,— this is a distortion of historical verity. It is, however, a 
perfectly possible occurrence, although untrue. But when Ebers 
in his Sisters makes Scipio Nasica, a haughty Roman nobleman, 
of the most aristocratic and conservative type, marry a Greek girl 
whom he has picked up in Egypt, although after the fashion of 


modern novels she turns out to be of noble birth, he presents - 


his readers with an occurrence which is not only untrue, but 
impossible, which violates the fundamental principles of Roman 
social life. i = 
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As I have said, it is difficult to draw a line between the legiti- 
mate description of an historical environment and the unwar- 
ranted narration of historical occurrences. The persecution of 
Decius forms the background of Newman’s Callista; the inva- 
sion of Hungarians that of Hkkehard,; the plague at Milan that 
of Manzoni’s Betrothed,; the French Revolution that of the 
Erckmann-Chatrian novels; the defeat of the Armada that of 
Amyas Leigh; the English revolution that of John Inglesant.; 
the preaching of Savonarola that of Romola, the career of Clav- 
erhouse that of Old Mortality. A novel must have a background 
of reality, and this can hardly be provided except in some event 
or series of events related by historians, But so far as possible 
the actual events of history should provide only an atmosphere, 
an environment, not a framework. : 

What is true of events is even more true of persons. Events 
are impersonal, and, once passed, have no existence except in the 
memory and the chronicle. But the characters of history were 
men and women, of mixed natures and actuated by mixed mo- 
tives, like us; and their actions are as hard to interpret and their 
motives as liable to misconstruction as ours. ‘To misrepresent 
these motives, to distort these characters, is a wrong as real as 
to bear false witness against our neighbor. The neighbor may 
never know it: the historical personage has passed beyond the 
power of malice or misunderstanding. His character neverthe- 
less is his sacred possession, not to be trifled with by the writer 
of fiction who finds him a convenient stalking-horse for the por- 
trayal of some phase of life or some combination of moral qual- 
ities to which he wishes to give expression. 

These considerations may indeed be pushed a little further, even 
if it may be somewhat fanciful or perhaps whimsical. I remember. 
several years ago being struck with a review in some periodical 
of an historical novel treating, if I remember rightly, of the Raid 
of Ruthven: the novel was probably by G. P. R. James or Ains- 
worth. The reviewer asked indignantly by what right the nov- 
elist ascribed motives and actions of an immoral character to 
persons who were still living in another sphere of existence, who 
were perhaps cognizant of the wrong done them, whom he might 
some time meet in another world, and who would then have a 
right to call him to account. Since reading that review, I have 
never read an historical novel treating with disparagement of 
real personages without a feeling that it was an offence somewhat 
akin to slander towards the living. 
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The conclusion to which we are led is that historical fiction is 
a perfectly legitimate and very useful branch of literature: not, 
as is sometimes urged, a device for sugar-coating the pill of in- 
struction, but the only possible method of conveying one kind of 
historical information, and that in many respects the most impor- 
tant,— direct personal knowledge of the life and thought of a 
by-gone age. It is, however, an extremely difficult branch of 
composition, requiring as it does the qualifications at once of 
novelist, historian, and antiquarian,— qualifications which few 
persons combine for any one age, and perhaps none for all ages. 
Success is not likely to be attained, therefore, except by confin- 
ing one’s self strictly to some special field of history, which has 
been made the subject of exhaustive study. 

Consider how wide and varied are the acquirements which the 
successful novelist must possess for depicting all phases of life of 
his own day,—the branches of science he must have mastered, 
the knowledge of human nature he must possess, the familiarity 
he must have with all the intricate relations of our complicated 
social life. To this intellectual equipment the novelist must add 
a creative imagination, enabling him to conceive characters and 
endow them with life, to devise incidents and situations and 
make them probable, to compose a story and narrate it in an in- 
teresting manner, to represent people talking together naturally 
and entertainingly. These are the qualifications of the great 
novelist. 

To these the historical novelist must add a profound and ac- 
curate knowledge of an age more or less remote from his own in 
two points of view,— history and antiquities. As an historian 
he must know its events, its personages, its literature, its thought 
in every department,— political, religious, philosophical,— its 
science, industry, and art. As an antiquarian he must be familiar 
with the manifestations of all these in every-day life,— the man- 
ners and customs, the dress and furniture, the institutions and 
modes of procedure, the transient phases of thought and tricks 
of speech. No knowledge bearing on the generation with which 
he proposes to deal is indifferent to him; but there is much of 
this information which he must have in his mind without using, 
for nothing is more fatal to success than the constant parade of 
antiquarian knowledge. 

But history and antiquities, it must be repeated, can only fur- 
nish the atmosphere, the stage of action: the action itself, both 
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in personalities and in incidents, should be wholly the work of 
the imagination,— the creative imagination which every success- 
ful novelist must possess, and the historical imagination which 
enables him to clothe with life the dead memories of the past, 
and to combine an infinite multitude of items of intelligence into 
a concrete presentation which shall possess unity and reality. 
Events so far as possible, and characters entirely, should be the 
creation of the author: real events and real personages are as 
much out of place as they would be in a novel of William Black 
or Henry James. 

I admit that few writers of historical novels recognize this 
principle, or follow it in practice, but I believe that this is 
because they have never reasoned out the subject for themselves ; 
and, as a rule, I believe their works are successful in proportion 
as they approach it in practice. In a large proportion of the 
most successful historical novels it is followed in substance. In 
Marius the Epicurean, the most sympathetic delineation of 
pagan thought; in Callista, the most sympathetic delineation of 
the early Christian community; in Dahn’s Felicitas, a vigorous 
picture of the transition from ancient to modern life; in Jn His- 
Name, perhaps the best American historical novel; in The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth and Notre Dame, the comedy and the tragedy 
respectively of fifteenth-century life; in Manzoni’s Betrothed, 
which has been called the most beautiful of historical novels; in 
Lorna Doone, a vigorous picture of sturdy English life in the 
seventeenth century; in Zhe Chaplain of the Fleet and Kid- 
napped, which bring the middle of the eighteenth century before 
us with remarkable power; in Madame Thérése, and its compan- 
ions, Ninety-three and The Tale of Two Cities, which all, 
but in different ways, breathe the genuine spirit of the French 
Revolution,—in these works, if any historical characters occur, 
they are wholly secondary and incidental. Thackeray’s great 
historical novels, Henry Hsmond and The Virginians, introduce 
a few real personages, but so skilfully and genially that they may 
be pardoned. Scott constantly sins in this respect; but the 
creator of a class of literature may be pardoned if he fails to see 
its limitations, and every reader will agree that he is at his 
greatest when dealing with really fictitious characters, which are 
nevertheless genuine types,—like Old Mortality, Dandie Din- 
mont, Dugald Dalgetty, and Jeanie Deans. There are other 
historical novels of the first class which depart from it,— Zkke- 
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hard, Passe Rose, Romola, Amyas Leigh, John Inglesant ; but 
there are special considerations in each of these cases, and the 
historical sense is so strong in their authors that they have not 
materially sacrificed the truth. In mentioning some, I must not 
be understood to exclude others: there are no doubt many 
excellent works of this class which I have never read or even 
heard of. 

It will be permitted me to say a few words upon a branch of 
literature closely related to historical fiction,—the historical 
drama. The drama has in general the same object as the novel: 
indeed, the novel occupies much the same place at the present 
day which the stage occupied in former times. Both undertake 
to portray life and character; and one branch of dramatic com- 
position, the so-called Comedy of Society, does this very much in 
the spirit of the novel, and, wherever we find it, it may take the 
place of the novel fairly well, as a presentation of life and man- 
ners. It goes in history about a century further back than the 
novel, and is peculiarly rich and instructive in the Elizabethan 
age and the period of the Restoration: the worst phases of life, 
at any rate, are portrayed in it with great skill and truthfulness. 
Unfortunately for the periods before the Elizabethan, this as well 
as the novel is almost wholly wanting; the plays of Plautus and 
Terence — Latin translations of Greek Comedies, and therefore 
presenting a picture of life which is neither purely Greek nor 
purely Roman — being all the examples that survive from the 
ancient world. 

Tragedy, on the other hand, belongs to the highest realms of 
literature, as a department of Poetry, with lofty and ideal aims. 
“ Prometheus,” “ King C&dipus,” “ Medea,” “ Hamlet,” rank with 
the “Divine Comedy,” not with “The Rivals” and “School for 
Scandal.” But modern tragedians are fond of choosing their 
themes from history. Even Aischylus made the Persian war, in 
which he himself served, the subject of a tragedy; and many 
of the finest modern dramas have a similar foundation. 

It is evident that historical tragedy, if it covers the same 
ground, has yet a wholly different aim from historical fiction, It 
cannot depict every day life like the novel and the comedy of 
society: it moves upon a higher plane. Its aim is to trace the 


working of human feelings and passions, and to do this without . 


taking account of the trivialities and conventionalities of the life 
which the novelist is obliged to depict. When Shakespeare 
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therefore takes Macbeth for his subject, he is not called upon, as 
the novelist would be, to present a picture of Scottish society in 
the eleventh century; when he takes Julius Cesar, although he 
is in the main faithful to the historical sequence of events, he is 
not obliged to give a description of the institutions of Rome such 
as would satisfy an antiquarian, or even to develop the charac- 
ters and bring them in relation with one another, so as to satisfy 
the historical critic. The reader is not disturbed by hearing the 
roar of cannon in “ King John,” or by the death of Talbot near 
twenty years before it took place, any more than by the presence 
of the Christian Church in “ Cymbeline,” or the seaports of Bohe- 
mia in “The Winter’s Tale.” We do not care for anachronisms 
or for mistakes in chronology or in antiquities, because the work 
is poetry, confessedly the production of the imagination; because 
the aim is not to portray an age, but to develop character, to rep- 
resent the working of passion and emotions, which do not belong 
to any one time or set of people, but are common to all man- 
kind. 
Perhaps we pardon Shakespeare where we should not pardon 
an inferior writer. I do not think we should forgive Browning, 
or Schiller, or Henry Taylor for giving Bohemia a seaport, or for 
introducing cannon into the reign of King John; but even 
from them we do not deniand the painful accuracy, the truth to 
local color, which we expect from the novelist. We require 
them to keep to the facts in chronology and genealogy, and we 
do not justify them when they make the historical character a 
mere vehicle for the elaboration of their ideas of life and the 
working out of human motives. Macbeth, Cymbeline, and even 
Coriolanus have so little historical character that we care very 
little. if the poet treats-them as purely ideal personages. On 
the other hand, his treatment of Julius Caesar, Cardinal Wolsey, 
and Richard III, is, on the whole, historically truthful; and 
the same may be said of Philip van Artevelde, King Victor and 
King Charles, and Mary Tudor. But it is treading on danger- 
ous ground, and we cannot help feeling that even in tragic drama 
it is better to take fictitious or mythical characters. When 
Browning attempted to present his view of Strafford’s character 
and motives in dramatic form, he produced a noble drama, but 
one not true in all respects to history. Schiller deliberately set 
aside the facts of history, and chose to depict Mary Stuart and 
Wallenstein not as they were, but as he wished they were. 
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In this Schiller followed a rule laid down for himself by Sir 
Walter Scott,— that the characters and events of history were 
rough material in his hands, which he might use as he pleased: 
he was an artist, not an historian, and the result was to be judged 
as a work of art, not as a treatise. I have shown why I consider 
this a totally false principle as applied to historical fiction. The 
objections to it do not apply so fully to the historical drama, 
because the laws of poetry are different from those of prose; 
but even in the field of tragedy it is hard to see by what right a 
poet, in using historical material, can deliberately divest it of its 


historical character. 
Witiiam Franots ALLEN. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


RELIGION VERSUS CHRISTIANITY, 


An acquaintance of ours, who may be thought eccentric in this 
opinion, holds Religion in great disparagement, or even dislike : 
it is, to him, the fruitful source of bigotries, cruelties, crimes, and 
woes unnumbered to the human race; while he regards Chris- 
tianity with loyal homage and honor, as a far broader and nobler 
thing than religion, being the fountain and soul of a world-wide 
civilization, and another name for the intellectual glories of our 
modern age. And he will sometimes cite, in vindication of his 
view, the old Scandinavian commonwealths, nominally Christian, 
which (he says), without an atom of what we call religion, at 
least any religion of the State, maintained a civil order and .an 
even justice vastly superior to what we find in those more 
southerly communities which grew out of a soil of ecclesias- 
ticism. Their civic life, he argues, was purely secular, vigorous, 
righteous, and wholesome, wholly without the disturbing pas- 
sions and dreams that have begotten the fiercest conflicts and 
the most horrible inhumanities that stain the records of human 
history. 

Into the causes of this curious difference —if it was really so 
—we do not enter. Our own thought about it was and is that 
those same passions and dreams are precisely what have made 
the depth, wealth, and glory of modern life, and that those same 
Norseman communities were the richer and not the poorer when 
they came to share in them, as they did when inspired by the 
grand heroism of Gustavus. But we do not quarrel about the 
historical fact, still less do we admit the rivalry. “When I say 
religion,” quoth the English squire, “I mean the Christian relig- 
ion; and, when I say the Christian religion, I mean the Church 
of England.” We may widen the last phrase a little, so as to 
make it mean the higher or spiritual side of any nation’s life; 
and then we rather like the identity of those two great moral 
forces. When we compare them as rivals, it is as if we were to 
dispute which is the mightier, electricity or light. But our 
friend’s paradox is sometimes brought to our mind at sight of 
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those discreditable border conflicts, by which men would settle 
at the point of the sword the boundaries of those two very elastic 
realms. One complains of the narrowness and bigotry he finds 
in the name “ Christian” as a term of fellowship; another fears 
that the word “ Religion ” is so wide and vague as to hint no real 
bond at all, and dislikes the very name “ Ethics,”— that is, right- 
eousness,— as if it had nothing to do with either. And then it 
occurs to us that both might well take to heart an argument, like 
that we have quoted, which shows how little depends on the 
names we use, how much on the use we make of them. 

We often receive reports from our various liberal workers in 
the field, which we always read with interest, though perhaps 
without acknowledgment, showing the many, different, unconven- 
tional ways in which the gospel of the Spirit is carried abroad, 
and the seed takes root on ground quite sterile to the old eccle- 
siasticism. Of course, there are difficulties of practice and diver- 
sities of opinion in this pioneering work. But we are far more 
impressed by the unity of the spirit. We see no rivalry between 
an ecclesiasticism tender as Keble’s or Herbert’s and a working 
creed robust as Parker’s— provided each is held for what it 
means to him who holds it. Our especial apostle of the free 
spirit can say, “I like a church; I like a cowl,” even though he 
directly adds, “I Jove a prophet of the soul.” And, narrow or 
wide, what a man believes in, call it religion or Christianity as 
we will, fills the horizon which his own eye can take in. 

This line of thinking is suggested to us by some of the recent 
reports just alluded to, showing a practical work so varied, 
helpful, and inspiring; and then remembering how: men are 
hindered and ‘divided in the doing of it by lines of difference 
that grow invisible a little way off, while, looked at near, they 


loom into barriers that seem impassable. These are all, we © 


believe, but phantom walls and shifting boundaries, different to 
each eye that looks at them, and at each point of distance. Our 
business, in the field immediately before us, is to stir the soil so 
deep as to touch the secret-veins of the’one life in our common 
mother-earth. If we think of it one way, this means “a church 
of the sacred humanities,” wide as the whole world of man. If 
we think of it another way, it is the life of God which every man 


must find alone, for himself, in what is to him the highest trath- 


and the nearest duty. 
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A LEAGUE OF PEACE, 


One great hope was kindled in many a heart by the late “ Pan- 
American Congress,’ which seems to have adjourned without 
any definite step towards the realizing of it,—the hope that it 
might herald a policy and an era of Peace, which should protect 
our great Western continent from the desolations that have so 
often overwhelmed the Eastern, and are still so deeply dreaded 
there. In giving expression to this hope at the Boston Unitarian 
Club last month, Mr. Hale spoke with special emphasis of the 
need, to insure this object, of a permanent tribunal among the 
States, which should judge with authority, like the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which for more than a century has secured 
peace among the petty, jealous, and divided sovereignties that 
a hundred years ago threatened to tear our Republic in pieces. 
The one great and tragical exception was (as he truly said) on 
a subject which had been expressly reserved from the jurisdic- 
tion of that Court; and (as he might have added) his own words, 
spoken on the anniversary of the surrender of Appomattox, cele- 
brated the term of twenty-five years since the close of the one 
war that had ever seriously threatened the political integrity of 
our nation. 

Another word might have been said to remind us, who are of 
an elder generation, and to instruct the younger, in what extreme 
dread of such a conflict the public of those days had been brought 
up, and with what terror its coming was looked at from afar. 
It happened to the present writer to be living in Washington 
when the war with Mexico was coming to a close, and to have 
been greatly impressed by the prescient foreboding that was 
instantly felt, of the more formidable conflict in store. The 
wrong and the shame of Slavery were so flagrant, the social 
catastrophe it led to was so frightful, and its extinction so com- 
plete, that we of the victorious party can afford to admit the 
spell there was in the words “union” and “peace,” which with 
great numbers of us had come then to be terms almost of igno- 
miny and contempt. There was never an honester difference, and 
there was never more conscientious conviction on each side the 
difference, than that which divided good men at the North in 
those days: not all on one side were cowards and base, any more 
than all on the other were impracticable fanatics. As the event 
proved, good men and true were on both sides that line of differ- 
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erence; and, when they joined hands in the struggle that fol- 
lowed, one was as necessary as the other to the victory they both 
hoped to win. 

Yet another memory might have enforced the lesson of the 
occasion; for it was that day three weeks that we had learned 
the retirement of the German Chancellor, who for nearly twenty 
years seemed to hold in his hand the issues of war and peace 
in Europe, and had almost visibly held back the storm that 
now and then appeared just ready to break. That man did not 
believe that the strong foundations of States are laid in equity 
and good will, as we understand those terms, but in “blood and 
iron”; and he had forced on unrelentingly three terrible and (as 
they look to us) most iniquitous wars, as preparatory to the armed 
peace which he meant should follow. And his retirement, what- 
ever may follow it in the political world, seems to reveal that 
justice as between man and man, between class and class, instead 
of the preponderances and jealousies of States, forces itself to the 
front, more and more, as the issue on which the policies of gov- 
ernments must turn. ; 


THE WORK IN HAND. 


We have been particularly struck, in our English correspond- 
ence, with signs of the change that comes about in the general 
mind, from thinking of Religion as theory and contemplation to 
accepting it as a life.—so as even to threaten the loss and 
decay of the intellectual training which Religion has ever been 
held to demand of its ministers. Such intellectual training — or 
certain aids to its development — appear not to find “ any kind 
of support among‘our laymen. They are just now in a blaze of 
practical activity, philanthropic and denominational. They are 
forcing, I think, our quiet lines of life and development entirely 
out of their natural course,— burning to show that we can do all 
that the High Churchman does in East London, or that the Sal- 
vationist can do among the ignorant and sinful, and we cannot; 
and meanwhile the interest in our churches and what they stand 
for is rather on the decline.... I see the men who have had 
our best Arts and Theological training, and a year or so at 
Jena or Leipzig, put into positions in which they get no chance 
of continuous study, or of acquiring any literary facility. For 
example, Mr. , who was at Harvard and at Jena after leaving 
Manchester New College, is put down to a struggling mission 
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church near Bethnal Green; all honor to him; but we want some 
razors for shaving as well as for cutting blocks.” In itself, this 
eager acceptance of the outside work waiting to be done is some- 
thing to be glad and proud of, with a joy and pride quite other 
than that we could feel in any fresh exploits in scholastic learn- 
ing. Certainly, there is nothing in the religious world of keener 
interest to us just now than the experiment now going on in 
University Hall, to test our fitness for dealing at first hand with 
the religious problems of a great city population. At this dis- 
tance we cannot well judge what danger may lie that way. But 
at least we have to remember that there is a thought-side as well 
as a life-side to our liberal faith; and that, while we do the one 
thing, we have not to leave the other undone. If the mind is 
starved, the hand will be sure to slacken. 


11 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


We have received from a faithful and highly respected minister 
of our brotherhood, far advanced in years, the following com- 
munication upon a topic we have hardly felt prepared to discuss 
in these pages, which he urges with a strong conviction of his 
own and our duty regarding it. He prefaces this appeal with a 
long and very interesting narrative of the way by which he was 
brought to his present position,— which, as he thinks, has not 
hindered, but greatly helped him in the modest labors of his com- 
paratively obscure ministry,—and he has greatly at heart the 
obligation of delivering his testimony. From his narrative it 
appears that between thirty-five and forty years ago he was led, 
by experience of bitter personal bereavement, to open his mind 
to the claims put forth by modern Spiritualism to establish and 
verify personal and living communication with the world of 
departed spirits. With the truth or error of those claims we 
have nothing here to do, controversially. Our friend’s testimony 
corresponds with our own and (we have no doubt) a very com- 
mon experience, as to an interest in this matter, coming very 
close to the full acceptance of those claims, in some who stand 
among the highest in our general respect. That they have been 
enormously discredited by charlatanry of all degrees —such as 
that which the “Seybert Commission” did good service by ex- 
posing —neither he nor we can doubt. Our business. with the 
subject here is simply as a form of experience honestly told, 
closely associated with the religious life in those who share it, 
and, with multitudes said to count by millions, making the main 
avenue of their religious thought or hope. It would be brutal 
merely to turn a deaf ear and a cold shoulder to any human 
appeal; and we are glad to give our brother the opportunity to 
state his case in his own words. 


It will be seen from my narrative that I have made no special claim 
to scientific thoroughness in my personal investigations. A faithful use 
of my own common-sense faculties, sharpened somewhat by the expe- 
riences of my early business life, was the main reliance. I had already © 
outgrown my former irreligious skepticism, and had now a Christian 
faith in immortality, and also an entire belief in the near presence 
and silent agency of departed spirits. And such I suppose to be the ~ 
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faith of most of those to whom my present words may come. With 
such,— especially those with largely developed intuition,— why need 
this new claim be so strange and difficult of belief? It is but a single 
step, as it were, to be taken. For, if it be true that our disembodied 
friends in the other life are permitted to be helpfully near us, especially 
in times of trouble, is it so very strange, in this age of wonderful inven- 
tions, that something like a telegraphic method should have been dis- 
covered, through which the unseen ones might be able to transmit 
intelligible messages to us? And why should it be thought wise in us 
to be so very unbelieving,—so much like the doubting Thomas of old,— 
when our thoughts are turned towards this claim? I plead not for 
credulity, but only for a reasonable degree of openness to a reception 
of truths from the unseen and spiritual as well as from the seen and 
temporal life. In such a fair state of mind, it is not so difficult for 
those who earnestly seek to know the truth of this matter to find it. 
Thus it seems to me now, though, when first looking in this direction, 
I myself was exceeding captious and unfair in my expectations. There 
have been multitudes of open and intelligent minds and yearning hearts, 
in all parts of the civilized world, who within the last forty years_have 
thus found a most cheerful and helpful faith; and this so-called Spirit- 
ualism is still spreading with unprecedented rapidity. 

But there is another class of minds over which Spiritualism has a still 
more remarkable power, though in a somewhat different way from the 
other. It is probable that more of the so-called infidels and materialists 
have been converted by this means within forty years than has been 
done through all other instrumentalities during the entire century. But 
those who are firmly: held within the grasp of material science, with 
no knowledge or belief of anything beyond, have to go through a 
different and more complicated process of thought and experience before 
their eyes can be opened to spiritual realities. And the needed helps in 
this direction are by no means wanting, for the power from above is of 
abundant force to meet the demands of all classes. But to well-trained 
scientific minds elaborate scientific methods seem to be essential; and 
such have been going on, with more or less thoroughness, from the 
earliest stages of the movement. With such investigators, the work 
naturally arranges itself into a threefold shape. They must first be 
made to know that there is a spiritual as well as a material universe, 
whose laws are closely interblended with our earthly conditions. They 
must know, also, that human beings rightly belong to both these condi- 
tions, and that the being translated from one to the other by the event 
called “death” does not annihilate the means of a mutual knowledge 
of each other’s condition and wants, and the possibilities of social inter- 
course between them. : 

Of the more thorough investigations of the phenomena of Spiritualism 
—mainly of a scientific character — the most elaborate and successful 
have been in England and Germany, though much of this kind of effort 
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has been made in this country, particularly in the earlier stages of the 
moyement. And of the general results of such investigations into the 
physical phenomena I may say, in the language of the eminent scientist, 
Alfred Russel Wallace: “They have been tested and examined by 
skeptics of every grade of incredulity, men in every way qualified to 
detect imposture or to discover natural causes,— trained physicists, medi- 
cal men, lawyers, and men of business,—but in every case the investi- 
gators have either retired, baffled, or become converts. . . . No earnest 
and patient inquirer has ever come to a conclusion adverse to the reality 
of the phenomena, and no Spiritualist has ever yet given them up as 
false.” And of the spiritual theory he says: “It is the logical outcome 
of the whole of the facts [te that the so-called dead are alive, and 
thus manifest themselves]. Those who deny it, in every case with 
which I am acquainted, leave half the facts out of view.” 

I cannot, of course, with my present limited opportunity, give a 
specified account of these investigations. But, in a note at the close, 
I will try to give some references that will put the sincere and earnest 
inquirer in the way of finding out for himself the true state of the case 
as regards the extent of this movement and the actual weight of proofs 
upon which it rests. I now mean more particularly the results of the 
thoroughly honest and largely scientific investigations referred to above. 

There has been, also, not only an abundance of fraudulent imitations 
of these phenomena, but likewise certain pretentious but extremely 
superficial attempts at actual investigation, by persons of adequate 
ability, if only their inclination had been equal to their ability. 
The most marked case of this description —in the more recent days at 
least —has been that of the “Seybert Commission” of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Some three years ago, a commissioners’ report was 
issued from that quarter, confessedly of a preliminary and fragmentary 
character, but with the promise of a more full and satisfactory report to 
be given in due time. That additional report still lingers, and it is 
doubtful whether anything further will ever be heard of it. The “pre- 
liminary” report has been repeatedly and thoroughly reviewed by 
Spiritualists, among whom it is generally thought to be simply an 
ingenious illustration of the “ How not to do it” of Dickens, the real 
object being to secure to the university the $60,000 bequeathed by an 
honest Spiritualist, in the full faith that the result would be an honest 
and faithful'examination into the claims of Spiritualism. Let those who 
have read the one-sided “ preliminary ” report read also such a review of 
it as was written by Professor Henry Kiddle,— formerly superintendent 
of the New York public schools, but now president of the American 
Spiritualist Alliance,— and then decide as to the merits of the case. 


There is now with me_an almost irresistible temptation greatly to - 


extend my proofs of-the wonderful growth of this new faith, but I must 


refrain after a few more sentences of a brief and fragmentary character. — 
T hold in my hand a slip from the public press, in which it is said of a 
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second session of a world’s Spiritualist congress which was held simul- 
taneously with the great Exposition : “It was in session from the 9th to 
the 16th of September, being composed of all Spiritist and Spiritualist 
schools without distinction. Twenty millions adherents of all countries 
and seventy-five journals and reviews were represented.” I have also 
before me a list of more than one hundred names of eminent persons in 
almost every public position, even up to some of the European crowned 
heads, who are known to be more or less decisively interested in Spiritu- 
alism. And within the limits of my own observation and knowledge — 
more particularly within our own Unitarian body —I might make out 
quite an extended list of prominent ones who are at least almost per- 
suaded to be Spiritualists, and some of whom are not less decisively so 
than myself; but for reasons of their own they do not seem willing to 
confess it to the general public. 

1 think it would astonish some of our theological thinkers, could they 
see, even as clearly as I have done, the power exercised by this faith in 
the recent overturn of old religious dogmas and errors. To me it has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated that this has hardly been second to any 
other cause of the great theological revolution. There is also a power 
in this faith, not only to interest the minds, but also to touch the deep 
places of the human heart, and to move all in the direction of noble 
action, not otherwise often felt by the great body of humanity. It has 
the marked peculiarity of being especially fitted to meet the wants of 
all conditions of life. For even with the very lowest there are unseen 
helpers at work, who, though not fitted for a higher kind of work, are 
yet just in the condition to take hold of and give a starting-point of 
progress to the most abandoned. And to those already in the higher 
stages of progress there are angelic helpers ever ready at hand to more 
and more purify, brighten, and lift up the most advanced of earth’s 
children. It is true that the movement is still in a chaotic and often 
repellent condition, yet it has surely within it an intrinsic capacity to 
arouse and lift up, which is not felt by those under the exclusive control 
of any of the popular religions of the day. I have seen many striking 
proofs of this, not only among the lower but also the higher and more 
cultivated classes. Let me give an illustration of the degree of interest 
this subject has already awakened even among our quiet and thoughtful 
Unitarians. 

The recent visit to this country for lecturing and other purposes of 
the distinguished scientist, Alfred Russel Wallace, will be well remem- 
bered, especially by those who attended his Lowell Institute course of 
lectures. Some fifteen years before, he had faithfully examined the 
claims of modern Spiritualism, had become a decided and outspoken 
believer, and had published largely of the results in England. Being, 
however, still deeply engaged with Darwin in a specialty of material 
science, he did not for some years give so much prominence to the other 
as at first, so that he was not probably generally known here as a positive 
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believer in Spiritualism. But before leaving the country, while at San 
Francisco, he was induced to give a single lecture upon this subject, in 
which he gave a condensed statement of some of the more interesting of 
his former experiences, and reiterated his decided belief in the genuineness 
and high significance of the new faith. This lecture was published in 
a cheap form for general circulation. Availing myself of this state of 
things, and of the kindly courtesy of the editor of the Christian Register, 
I made public the facts of the case, and offered to mail the lecture free 
to all who should send the address and postage. The result was that 
over four hundred copies were thus applied for and sent out, probably 
among the more thoughtful and spiritual-minded of the readers of the 
Register. 

The letters received were mostly brief business responses to my pub- 
lished offer; but in quite a number something more was indicated, 
generally a yearning desire both of mind and heart for more light upon 
the subject of immortality. I give a few detached passages from these 
to indicate a leading tendency among this class of persons : — 

“Tt will be a great help to the cause of religion if men who are famil- 
iar with the facts of science can make them witnesses of an unseen 
world.” — “Tf not too craving, please send two copies of the lecture; and 
I will give one to our minister, who is a believer in its truths.” —“ You 
will not wonder at my interest in it when I tell you I am eighty-seven 
years old, which in all probability is very near to the subject of the 
lecture.” —“T am not a Spiritualist, but am convinced of the truth of 
many of the phenomena, and believe the great discoveries of the future 
lie probably in that direction.” — “Can you spare two more copies of 
Ifa Man die, shall he live Again? The one you just sent we have had 
to part with to a friend who is seeking the truth.” — “Will you please 
send me a copy of Professor Wallace’s lecture, as I feel that any new 
views of the future life will be most welcome.” — “I am a student of the 
theological school at ——. I have been an investigator of Spiritualism 
for eight years, and its philosophy is deeply rooted in my soul. .. . I feel 
that Professor Wallace must have offered some interesting thoughts 
upon this grand subject. Please send me a copy; and, if you can spare 
half a dozen, they will be weleomed by my fellow-students.” 

The following is from the recently bereaved companion of a well- 
known professor of geological science, but whose closing days were de- 
voted to the Unitarian ministry: “My husband had been for many years 
in accord with Mr. Wallace’s search for light on the future of our being; 
and we may believe it did not impair his value as a scientific man. 
In the hours of waiting, when disease had done its worst on his frame, 
all was peace and calmness and firmness. We did not talk of dying, 
but of living. In a recent discourse he had said: ‘Science has pushed . 
out her boundaries on the borderland between the seen and the unseen. 
The mind is brought now by science into relations with realms of mat- — 
ter which lie as far beyond sense as that which we have called spirit.’ _ 
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He alludes to Professor Crookes’s discovery of a form of matter which is 
imponderable.” But this will be enough to answer the purpose in view. 
The extracts will afford a slight glimpse of the depth of thought and 
feeling in this direction among a very large class of the noblest of our 
humanity. 

I have now in mind as my closing effort a point of special interest 
which I wish to press home upon the conscientious thought of our Uni- 
tarian- denomination, especially of its ministers. It is certain that there 
is a marked and very widely extended movement now going on in the 
religious world, which cannot but have a weighty influence for good 
or for evil upon the welfare of our humanity. How should we, as Liberal 
Christians, regard and treat this far-reaching tide of human thought 
and feeling? Should we treat it contemptuously, as utterly unworthy 
of serious notice, or even coolly ignore its existence when we are seek- 
ing the means of increasing our power to help religiously those under 
our more immediate influence? I am not mistaken, I think, when I 
assert that what these queries indicate is indeed the general course fol- 
lowed by the leading ones of the denomination. Seldom, if ever, is 
there a respectful reference made to Spiritualism in any public discourse 
or publication of our people, so that, were future history wholly dependent 
upon Unitarian chronicles, it would hardly be known that, in this age 
of wonderful progress, vast multitudes, outnumbering by more than ten- 
fold the entire mass of denominational Unitarians, are confidently hold- 
ing positive proofs of a life to come, instead of being confined to the 
simple hope of such a consummation. In all the tracts of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association bearing upon this subject, not one, I think, 
ever distinctly refers to our modern proofs of immortality; and in all 
our pulpits, ministerial gatherings, and conferences, seldom is there 
even a mention of the existence and character of a movement so ex- 
tended, and in reality directly in the line of what should be the work 
of a truly liberal Christianity, as is Spiritualism, and which is moving the 
minds and hearts of humanity as Unitarianism, with all its excellences, 
has never yet done. For it.is a manifest fact that our influence is sadly 
wanting — at least, in its external manifestations —in the power of a 
certain spiritual enthusiasm which should belong to a living Christian 
faith. From my point of observation, it is equally manifest that an 
absolute proof of the reality and nearness of an unseen life and its active 
interest in earthly affairs is what is absolutely needed to change our 
now too purely ethical sanctions and methods into a living power. which 
would make us enthusiastic helpers, not only of the intellectual and edu- 
cated, but also of the common people, who would thus be made once 
more to hear the truth gladly. 

It is true that the sanctions of a world to come are now used by our 
religious teachers, but often so faintly, and sometimes so doubtingly, 
that a cloudy shadow of agnosticism is plainly to be discerned by the 
many who are ever yearning to know, if a man die, he shall live again. 
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And no less is an actual knowledge of a hereafter needful to such 
semi-agnostic preachers, to give the force of enthusiasm to their pulpit 
utterances. True, a man ought not to preach what he does not believe; 
but he can surely notice with candid courtesy the belief of Spiritualists 
—some of whom are to be found in all the churches — until he shall 
have made all reasonable haste to know if it be not an important truth 
they hold. The preacher who will do this will find, even though he 
should not be able fully to accept the leading claim of Spiritualism, 
that much interesting thought has thus been brought to light,—or at 
least greatly brightened,— thought that may do much to aid him in his 
Christian work. Some of these may, it is true, be clearly recognized 
as but a reiteration of revealments made through the somewhat imper- 
fect seership of Swedenborg, whose work was a noble one and well 
accomplished, considering the age in which he lived and the theological 
shackles still clinging to him, greatly impairing the clearness of his 
spiritual vision. But since his day there has been a growth in seership 
as well as in general religious ideas, though no finality has yet been 
reached in either. It has, however, become certain to the well-informed 
Spiritualist of to-day that there are no permanent “hells” in the spirit 
world, though there is a hell in every soul darkened by inveterate evil, 
which, when carried to the world beyond, illustrates 2 righteous law of 
retribution in a manner the very thought of which, eyen while here 
in the body, is fitted to suggest images more terrible than the flames 
of material fire. But with us is the firm assurance that in the end, 
though it may be ages hence, these mental fires will consume the dross, 
and brighten into eternal joy the life of every human being, all being 
eventually destined to a career of eternal progress. And on other points 
of religious faith there has also been a clarifying and brightening 
through the light now shining upon our world, which promises well for 
the future. 

It is true that this influx of light and love from the upper heavens 
is no new thing in our earth’s history; but the great gain now is a posi- 
tive knowledge of the fact, thus securing to the thoughtful and aspiring 
an ever-present consciousness of angelic sympathy and aid. And with 
this comes an intensified intuition, and the firm assurance of direct 
inspiration from unseen sources, higher or lower, as may be the growth 
and aspiration of the individual soul. It is to ends like these that all 
the present varied phases of mediumship should tend, the ultimate result 
of all being the enlightenment and elevation of personal character; and 
through such agencies, whether in the earthly or heavenly conditions, 
is the Divine Kingdom to be finally established.* H. 8. 


*There are, I suppose, more than a dozen periodicals published in this country _ 
devoted more or less exclusively to Spiritualism; and an almost innumerable mass 
of books and pamphlets is already before the public. But all these (and indeed 
everything relating to the movement) need to be well sifted, in order that the solid 
wheat may be reached. But the effort will be well repaid in the end. I will now _ 
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One word as to the Report of the Seybert Commission, which 
we noticed pretty fully in this Review at the time of its appear- 
ing.* It seems to us a mistake in our friends to spend their time 
in any efforts to impeach the value of that Report for what alone 
it claims to be,—still more, to impeach the motive of its authors. 
“Tt would be a mere matter of opinion,” they say, to declare 
fraudulent all matters of the class they deal with: they report 
only on a brief, limited, and special group of investigations. Our 
friends should content themselves with the difficulty of proving a 
universal negative: they are the last to deny that trickery and 
delusion in this matter have been both gross and frequent; and 
their business is not to fight outright the prejudice thus begotten, 
especially by assailing the good faith of known and trusted men, 
but to live it down by joining honestly in the exposure and sup- 
pression of those worst foes which are of their own household. 

Concerning the subject itself of our friend’s communication we 
have these two things to say. First, that the weight of educated 
opinion still regards the phenomena in question as merely human 
phenomena, belonging to the obscure border land of physiology 
and psychology, which only the most accomplished observers 
have any competency to investigate. Even if it were not so, 
however, the shrinking of a healthy mind from entering into that 
obscure realm is not diminished, but rather inereased. The warn- 
ing, as of a thing forbidden or at least wncanny, comes from all 
sources. The Catholic says, frankly, Yes, the spirits are real, but 
they are devils, even if they come to us disguised as angels of 
light. “The spirit that I have seen may be a devil,” says Hamlet, 
“and the devil hath power to assume a pleasing shape.” Spirit- 
ists themselves tell us that many of them are lost or degraded 
spirits, “hellians,” whose influence means mischief and danger ; 
and, once open to that sort of intercourse, a weak will becomes 
their easy victim. Physiologists translate this into the language 
of the natural sphere, by warning us that a person once “ hypno- 
tized,” even to his own great benefit, in healing from some ner- 


give the leading titles of a few pamphlets that may be of use to those who are just 
beginning to investigate the claims of Spiritualism, all of which may be had at a 
slight expense, either at the Banner of Light bookstore, Boston, or that of the 
Religio-Philosophical Journal, Chicago. In some of these pamphlets may be found 
something like a directory for further progress: a Review of the Seybert Commission, 
by Henry Kiddle; Spiritualism at the Church Congress, with advice for inquirers; 
Home Circles, and how to investigate Spiritualism; Heaven Revised (by a medium); 
Professor Wallace’s lecture, If a Man die, shall he live again?; a Discourse on 
Spiritualism, by Rey. M. J. Savage; and one on the same subject by Hon. Sydney 
Dean, of Rhode Island, 


*In August, 1887, see page 175, 
12 
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vous malady, has thereafter a weak side, which may be taken 
advantage of to a wicked end,— as a tyro in crime, once yielding, 
will be dominated ever after by the fiercer and stronger will of 
his captain. There is perhaps no form of. apparent good without 
its accompanying shadow of evil or danger; and those most com- 
forting visions that have cheered so many souls in these latter 
days have left trailing after them their host of suspicious conse- 
quences. These things make many of us wary of coming too 
close to the scene of these visions — or too often, if we chance to 
have been beguiled once and again into exploring their enticing 
secret. That in great grief and despondency many have been 
led that way into the grateful faith which our friend has described 
we do not doubt, and we are the farthest possible from blaming 
them. But, after all, grief and despondency are morbid moods 
of the soul; and a mind of healthy vigor craves no such question- 
able support. Such a mind, under severe scientific training, is 
the only kind fit to investigate and pronounce upon those claims 
which we, who are not scientists ourselves, leave with entire 
contentment to those who are directing to that channel the efforts 
of the societies for psychical research. 

In his lecture on this subject Professor Wallace makes a sug- 
gestion which is very interesting at any rate, and may prove to 
be of scientific value. The phenomena which we call “spiritism,” 
he says, have been very numerous in past ages, and down to a 
pretty recent time — when they seem to have ceased, under the 
influence of the scientific spirit, till somewhat suddenly revived 
within the last half-century. The reason, as he suggests, may be 
that they appeared throughout the Middle Age in well-remem- 
bered epidemics of sorcery and witchcraft, which two or three 
centuries ago led to a spasm of horror and dread, when they were 
mercilessly suppressed, and scores of thousands of “mediums” (as 
we should call them) were hanged, burned, or drowned. Hence, 
under those laws of heredity which he has himself done so much 
to explain, the whole thing was held in abeyance, till the preva- 
lence of a more humane and skeptical spirit has lately permitted 
a fresh development of that peculiar nervous susceptibility, If 
there is anything in this theory, we seem to find’the more reason 
why most of us (unless under some special and powerful con- 
straint) should, as a general thing, most wisely leave the subject. 
to the explanation of trained scientific specialists. We cannot 
afford the time, the risk to our own mental balance, or the waste 
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(as we regard it) of moral force, of following up that exploration 
ourselves. 

Still further,— and this is our second point,— we may doubt 
whether this line of approach to matters of spiritual contempla- 
tion is either normal, or wholesome to the ordinary mind. The 
most important and the hardest religious problem of our day is 
to deliver religion from the spell of what is magical, technical, or 
remote, and make our conception of it purely ethical, near, 
personal. It does not appear that either dogma or vision is 
favorable to that result. Some of the wisest, gravest, and most 
devout of those we have ever known, to whom religious things 
were as real and near as to anybody, have by no means desired 
that direct vision of the future life as phenomenal and objective, 
in which others find such comfort. They prefer, for their own 
souls’ good, that that realm should be left—as God and Nature 
seem to have left it— behind the veil of mystery, which they 
would feel it a sort of profanation to attempt to pierce. They 
distinctly accept the position, that the desirable condition to 
attain is not positive assurance of the fact, but a humble trust — 
which long experience may ripen into clear and glad assurance — 
that the Law of Life we live under is “holy, just, and good,” 
and that what that Law ordains— whether or not the survival 
of this keen, pleasing, anxious, burdened personal consciousness 
we so cling to now —is to be accepted reverently. It is, at all 
events, unalterable. And one who, in either event, does not 
trustfully accept the appointment of the Power that has fixed our 
destiny, has not, in their view, yet learned the alphabet of the 
true religious life, They deliberately choose this mood of mind 
before the importunate craving, or the jaunty assertions,* or even 
the triumphant certainty, which others press so eagerly. Cer- 
tainly that solemn hope of the ages, slowly brightening in elect 
souls into an enrapturing vision, is perhaps the thing held dearest 
and most sacred in all the experiences of the religious life. And 
it is in fear of doing it dishonor, of taking (as it were) this 
kingdom of heaven by violence, that those of whom we speak 
shrink even from that clearer revelation, if it were possible, which 
more daring hands would thrust upon their gaze. 


*“T am sometimes tempted to answer as did an old clergyman I heard of when I 
was a boy. Some one asked him if he believed he should recognize his friends in an- 
other world. ‘I know them now, don’t I?’ he asked. ‘Ye8,’ was the reply. 
‘ Well,’ he added, ‘I don’t believe I shall be any bigger fool there than I am now.’ ”"— 
Sermon of M. J. Savage, My Haster Faith. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Of Dr. Martineau’s new work we haye at this writing seen hardly 
more than to turn rapidly its 650 well-filled pages, and to recognize the 
wealth of material, historic, imaginative, and critical, and the old charm 
and vigor of the style. A very full survey of its contents in the Chris- 
tian Register of April 24 excuses us from doing more, at the present time, 
than to copy the following notice from a private letter: “ My enforced 
confinement to the sofa for the past few days has, however, been much 
relieved by the reading of The Seat of Authority in Religion, which, 
beginning with the ground of the articles contributed by him many 
years ago to Old and New, goes on into a wonderfully perspicuous sketch 
of New Testament criticism. It is a marvellous production for a man 
of eighty-five, and has much rejoiced my heart. For of late Dr. Mar- 
tineau has been rather invoked by those who don’t know anything of 
his views, except perhaps in philosophy, as haying no sympathy with 
the later Biblical criticism, and as having seen his pupils go far be- 
yond his own conclusions. Now, it will be seen that he is our leader 
still: it is as if Channing had lived to lead the Transcendentalists ! 
And the entrance which has been given to his former books on Ethics 
and Religion into the universities and the denominational colleges will 
cause this new fire-ship to take up its moorings pretty comfortably 
in the midst of the fleet before the mischief is discovered. ‘Then there 
will be wailings in those circles which have comfortably accepted the 
assurance of Fairbairn and the ‘orthodox who know German,’ that the 
new criticism is ‘an attack which has failed.’ ” 


The Life of Dr. Muhlenberg * is more eulogistic and less critical or 
instructive than one would look for in this series, and it will be a pity if 
there should be, in general, much departure from the judicial tone of the 
Jonathan Edwards. This feature, however, is well accounted for by 
the deep personal impression made by the subject of the memoir upon 
his biographer when a boy of ten, closely associating him, in later years, 
with the portrait of Dante. Dr. Muhlenberg appears here before us as 
a man of most winning personality and purest consecration of spirit. His 
devotion in earlier years to a noble plan of education, and later to the 
work of the pastoral office and extended Christian charities, is deeply 
interesting,— the most striking feature of it being the partially self- 
supporting charitable colony of “St. Johnland” (see pp. 210-218), 
twenty-five miles from New York. Two things are very characteristic 


of this eminent and admirable man,—the generous interpretation — 


*By W. W. Newton, in the ‘“ American Religious Leaders” series. (Iloughton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


a 
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which he, as an “evangelical Catholic,” gave to the formularies of the 
Episcopal Church in the interest of a broad and harmonious Protestant- 
ism; and the restriction, very strange to us, within those formularies 
and symbols. Cultivated and liberal as is his spirit, and almost secular 
some departments of his work, still he does nothing, knows nothing, 
cares for nothing, in a religious way, that has not the immediate sanc- 
tion, stamp, and consecration of the Church. His life extended from 
1796 to 1879. 


The House of the Wolfings.* — Very rarely comes a volume with such 
attraction to the eye and the fancy as this rendering by William Morris 
of a strange wild legend of the old struggle of Goth and Roman. That 
the larger part should be in prose,—of an antique and highly poetic 
flavor,— and that as the passion rises, or the subject, it should take, 
spontaneously as it were, the form of that fluent rhymed verse which 
Mr. Morris handles with characteristic ease and charm, does not dis- 
please us as a literary experiment, though we might possibly have been 
better content with the prose alone, whose ring is winning and noble. 
This is apparently, as a critic has suggested, “a saga built up from the 
fragments of an epic,”— a process which was followed, some time during 
the twelfth century, in the case of the Nibelungenlied ; and also, as we sup- 
pose, in Sigurd, Mr. Morris’s version of the elder form of the same 
legend. The present is quite the most beautiful volume of its class that 
we have lately seen. 


Carpenter’s Synoptic Gospels— We must for the present, for lack of 
space, refer our readers to an article in the Nineteenth Century for April,. 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, for a full account of this clear, learned, and 
invaluable study of the best recent New Testament criticism. 


Black Beauty, his Grooms and Companions, is an autobiography of a 
favorite horse, an ingenious tale very pleasantly composed in the inter- 
est of kindness to animals, and republished by the American Humane 
Education Society of Boston. A charming narrative for children. 
Nearly 100,090 copies have, we understand, been circulated in England: 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Smyth, John Paterson. The old documents and the new Bible. An 
easy lesson for the people in biblical criticism. The Old Testament. 
London: S. Bagster & Sons. 1890. 216 pp. Fac-simile. 

God in his world: an interpretation. New York: Harper & Bros. 


*A Tale of the House of the Wolfings, and all the Kindreds of the Mark, writ- 
ten in prose and in verse by William Morris. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Post 8vo. 
pp. 387. 

+The First Three Gospels, their Origin and Relations, by J. Estlin Carpenter 
(“ Biblical Manuals” series), Published by the Sunday School Association, Essex 
Hall, London. 
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1890. 270 pp. (Following the Introduction are chapters headed: 
From the beginning; The incarnation; The divine human fellowship.) 

The one gospel; or, the combination of the narratives of the four 
Evangelists in one complete record. Edited by Arthur T. Pierson. 
New York: Baker & Taylor Co. 1889. 203 pp. 

Hare, George Emlen, D.D. Visions and narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1889. 196 pp. 

Boyd, Andrew Kennedy Hutchinson. To meet the day through the 
Christian year. By the author of “The recreations of a country 
parson.”’ London: Longmans. 1889. 408 pp. (A text, a brief med- 
itation, and a short poem or a verse, together filling a single page, for 
each day in the year.) 

Friese, Philip C. Semitic philosophy: showing the ultimate social 
and scientific outcome of original Christianity in its conflict with sur- 
viving ancient heathenism. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs. 1890. 247 pp. 

Burge, Lorenzo. Origin and formation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Reciting when, where, under what circumstances, for what purpose, and 
by whom they were written, as obtained from the writings of the Per- 
sian historian Nehemiah, governor of Palestine, B.c. 445. With an ap- 
pendix of prophecy sustained in the histories of Egypt [ete.]; and a 
review of radical views of the Bible. 1890. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
152 pp. 


History and Biography. 


Thornton, Percy Melville. The Stuart dynasty: short studies of its 
rise, course, and early exile. The latter drawn from papers in Her 
Majesty’s possession at Windsor Castle. London: W. Ridgway. 1890. 
xxv, 491 pp. Portraits. 

Bowen, James L. Massachusetts in the war, 1861-1865. Introdue- 
tion by Henry L. Dawes. Springfield: C. W. Bryan & Co. 1889, 
1029 pp. Portraits. 

Conder, Claude Reignier. Palestine. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
[1889.] 270 pp. Illustrations, Portraits. Maps. The world’s great ex- 
plorers and explorations series. 

Dictionary of national biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Sidney Lee. Vol. 22. Glover —Gravet. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
~ 1890. 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson. The marquess Dalhousie. Oxford: 
Clarendon press. 1890. 228 pp. Portrait. Map. Fac-simile. Rulers 
of India series. (Dalhousie after a brilliant career in office at home 
went to India as governor-general in 1847 in his thirty-second year, and 
remained at the head of affairs there through the critical period until - 
1856, when he returned home, prematurely aged, to die soon after.) 

Wood, Rey. Theodore. The Rey. J. G. Wood: his life and work. 
With a portrait. London: Cassell & Co. 1890. 318 pp. (Rev. John ~ 
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George Wood as a writer and lecturer did a great deal to interest the 
unobservant in various branches of natural history and did it so well 
that his books will always be read with profit by those who having 
eyes wish to see.) 

Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe compiled from her letters and journals 
by her son Charles Edward Stowe. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1890. 530 pp. Portraits. Fac-simile. (The sources from which this 
life has been drawn and the relations of the editor to his subject make 
this work almost an autobiography, with all its advantages and dis- 
advantages as well.) 

Stackelberg, Natalie, Freiin von. The life of Carmen Silva (queen of 
Roumania). Translated from the German by baroness Deichmann. 
With four portraits, view, and fac-simile. London: K. Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1890. 306 pp. 

Mooney, John A. Who was Bruno? A direct answer to a plain 
question. From the latest published documents. New York: Catholic 
publication society. 1890. 52 pp. (Remodelled and enlarged from 
an article in the American catholic quarterly review. The spirit of 
this answer is shown in its concluding words: “nor is the Papacy to 
be destroyed by political tricksters, or by sophists whose model is a self- 
condemned pantheist, atheist, socialist, Mormon, free-lover, a libeller of 
mankind, a vilifier of womankind, a shameless liar, a hypocrite, a scoffer 
at all religion and at all law, human and divine.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Brinton, Daniel Garrison. Essays of an Americanist. Ethnologic 
and archologic ; Mythology and folk-lore; Graphic systems and litera- 
ture; Linguistic. Phila.: Porter & Coates. 1890. 489 pp. (Some of 
these essays have not been in print before, the others have been rewrit- 
ten and brought up to the latest researches. ) 

Montgomery, Marcus Whitman. The Mormon delusion: its history, 
doctrines, and the outlook in Utah. Boston: Congregational 8, S. & 
Publishing Society. [1890.] 352 pp. (This work gives all the essential 
facts about Mormonism and the present situation in Utah.) 

Cable, George W. The negro question. New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons. 1890. 173 pp. (This is a continuous development of a single 
subject. The divisions appear only because of previous publication of 
most of the parts. These are entitled: The negro question ; National 
aid to southern schools; What shall the negro do? A simpler southern 
question ; What makes the color line? The southern struggle for pure 
government. ) : : 

Mellick, Andrew D., jr. The story of an old farm; or life in New 
Jersey in the eighteenth century. With a genealogical appendix. The. 
Unionist-Gazette, Somerville, N.J. 1889. xxiv, 743 pp. (The latter 
part of the title is, more descriptive of this work than the first part. 
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The chapters upon the Revolutionary times, slaveholding, and the drink- 
ing habits of the period are especially interesting.) 

Davidson, John Morrison. The old order and the new, from individ- 
ualism to collectivism. London: W. Reeves. 1890. 174 pp. (The 
author has much to say about the five “doms” [which he has put on 
the cover], i.e., Savagedom, slavedom, serfdom, wagedom, freedom.) 

Hurlbert, William Henry. France and the Republic. A record of 
things seen and learned in the French provinces during the centennial 
year 1889. With a map. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1890. 
exiii, 575 pp. (A selection from memoranda of a series of visits to 
different parts of France. “My motive for making these visits was the 
fact that ‘parliamentary government,’ or in other words the unchecked 
administration of the affairs of a great people by the directly elected 
representatives of the people, is now formally on its trial in France.”’) 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have recently issued Dr. James 
Martineau’s “The seat of authority in religion,” a work addressed not 
to philosophers or scholars, but to educated persons interested in the re- 
sults of modern knowledge. They announce a new work by Andrew 
Lang, “Old friends,” characters in various novels, who are described as 
meeting and discussing each other, much as actual friends meet and 
criticise the absent. Also, “The House of the Wolf”; a romance by 
Stanley J. Weyman. It tells the perils and bravery of three young 
brothers in the fortnight before and after the massaere of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day. 
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OUR NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE WORLD- 
RELIGIONS.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 


About eight years ago, in the university town where I 
reside, there happened an event which impressed me very 
deeply as significant of the change hinted at in the title of 
this Address. A Chinese mandarin, a man known as a 
scholar and a poet among his own people, an instructor in 
the University, whose gentle and courteous manner and 
rich Oriental costume had made him a marked and welcome 
figure in our streets,— where his wife, tottering on her 
“little goat-feet” (as the Abbé Hue calls them), and his 
children waddling at their side, heavily swathed in their 
felts and padded silks, were often companions of his walk,— 
had died; and his funeral, with official ceremony severely 
simple, was held in the college chapel. At the head of the 
procession, beside the President, walked the eldest son, a 
lad of fourteen, clad from head to foot with white cap and 
robe, the mourning costume of the Chinese. The funeral 
service was conducted by the head of the Faculty of Theol- 
ogy. And here was the great—though seemingly almost 
unnoticed —interest of the occasion. For all the rest may 
have been but spectacle and form; but here was the inter- 
preting word, to be spoken by a scholar of singular purity 
and refinement of thought, deeply read in the literature of 


*Prepared as an address to be spoken before the London Ministers’ Conference, 
May 30, 1890, 
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the Oriental religions, who, with a felicity of phrase that 
seemed unconscious of itself, and a simplicity of effect that 
was the touch of genius, taught us the lesson of the hour. 

The charm of that simplicity, I think, beguiled most of 
those who heard him from recognizing at the moment the 
singularity —almost I might call it the revolutionary dar- 
ing —of the words he spoke. The University had been 
founded in the severest faith of the Puritans for the instrue- 
tion of their own ministry, and had continued for nearly two 
hundred and fifty years strictly true to the essentials of 
Puritan thought and form. The Chapel was dedicated to 
a worship strictly and even austerely Christian, though 
under the most liberal interpretation of that name; the 
speaker was the official expounder, of the highest rank 
known in the University, of the form and learning of its 
religious thought. Yet the words he spoke were the clear 
recognition of that most modern of religious conceptions,— 
that in spiritual dignity the great religions of mankind 
stand (in the ratio of their intellectual range or moral 
purity) on the same equal level. In the brotherhood of the 
Spirit there is no room for condemnation, or even for so 
much of contempt as may be implied in the tolerance, of 
other forms of faith. The speaker praised the dead profes- 
sor for having remained three years true to his own Pagan 
creed, though surrounded by Christian influences and forms 
of religious thought which he did his best to interpret into 
his own religious dialect. His reading of the Scriptures was 
in the phrases of Confucius and Mencius, adding only the 
brief comment, more familiar to our ears, “Now I see of a 
truth that God is no respecter of persons; for in every na- 
tion he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted of him.” And in the funeral prayer he thanked God 
not (as most of us have been wont to do) for the salvation 
that came by Christ only, but for the Word that spake 
through the mouth of those far-away prophets of an alien 
- faith. 

Brothers and fellow-students of that same Divine Word, 
I have dwelt long, perhaps, on this single illustration, be- 
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cause it really tells us all I have got to say, so far as the 
range, the heart, or the vindication of my topic is concerned. 
I have no argument to offer, and no rhetorical phrase in 
which to plead, for that wonderful expansion of the faith we 
were brought up in, which has come to pass (I may say) 
before our very eyes. For the process it implies is one that 
belongs wholly to the last half-century, or a little more, of 
which many among us here have been eye-witnesses. I 
remember what an interest it was among us, when I was 
a child, and Rammohun Roy was a visible presence known 
and loved among our friends in England,— the interest, that 
a Hindoo Rajah, a Brahmin of purest caste, should accept 
for himself and diligently interpret to his people “the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, the guide to peace and happiness”: no mere 
convert, either, in the vulgar sense, renouncing his own that 
he might receive another’s; for when, as we were told, he 
died and was buried among you, it was his last care that 
the scarlet thread should not be disturbed that marked his 
spiritual rank, and showed that he had not forsaken his 
people’s elder faith. That, I think, was the first example 
that brought home to us the fact of spiritual brotherhood 
which no boundaries of Christian or non-Christian may 
divide. And when, not quite seven years ago, the superb 
and fervid eloquence of Protap Chunder Mozoomdar was 
spoken to a congregation of our ministerial brethren in 
America, it not only lifted us, in imagination and sympathy, 
far above the level where those boundaries may interfere, 
but taught us another lesson of humility as well; for, said 
he, while I accept Christ himself as my teacher and my 
master, yet Christianity has not hitherto shown itself to us 
in such a shape and spirit, that we ourselves desire or are 
willing to be known as Christians. 

Indeed, I cannot think that Christianity has generally 
shown itself in an attractive attitude or aspect to those of 
alien faiths. And here I do not speak merely of its conquer- 
ing and domineering temper. For itis not always so. If 
we recall the names of Heber, Martyn, Brainerd, Colenso, 
Livingstone, we shall find as noble examples as in all Chris- 
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tian history, of tenderness, patience, devotion, heroism, jus- 
tice,— virtues that impress most profoundly the common 
heart; but almost always with some tacit assumption that 
robs them greatly of their charm. The tone is apt to be 
patronizing, not brotherly. I do not undertake, however, 
here to criticise either the temper or the results of so noble 
an enterprise as that of Christian missions, which, as soon as 
we look at it a little closely, fills us with humility and as- 
tonishment. We only wish to see as clearly as we can the 
change of mental attitude which the years have brought 
about. It is said that in one of the New England coast- 
towns —and probably in others —the first liberalizing in- 
fluence upon the old Puritan theology came from merchants 
and shipmasters of the East India trade. As soon as they 
came into those warmer latitudes, their crust of prejudice 
melted and cracked from them like sheets of ice; and, in 
place of the narrow tradition they took out with them, they 
brought home the germs of a broad religion of humanity. 
That was about a hundred years ago. And since then, as 
we know, the wide study of the world-religions has created 
whole libraries of a new literature, a new philosophy, a new 
ethics, a new sense of fellowship, that have quite revolution- 
ized the relation in which the great faiths of mankind stand 
together. 

In the main, the result of this century of new thought 
bearing that way would appear to be the placid acceptance 
among Christian scholars of what we have learned to call 
comparative mythology, comparative ethics, comparative 
religion. The first effect is tolerance —a neutral effect; a” 
rather passive than active, and a somewhat disabling virtue. 
For, as we must remember, most religions of the world are 
fiercely intolerant: if our generous optimist, who discourses 
glowingly of that universal faith in which all local or race- 
creeds are presently to be merged, should seriously offer his 
charming compromise to the Sultan of Turkey or the Shah - 
of Persia (who was lately mobbed in his own palace for ac- 
cepting the gift of a Christian Bible), without the backing 
of English cannon, he would run imminent risk of instant — 
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beheading or impalement — unless they should think him 
an inspired madman, and so shut him up to be worshipped 
asa saint! So that it is of great interest to us to see, if we 
can, what response our word of universal brotherhood is like 
to get from that heathendom which so we long to gather to 
our arms. 

It would appear that we have not far to go for a very cor- 
dial response from the heart of Paganism to the common 
ethics and the common religious sentiment, which are the 
spiritual bond of our common brotherhood. A few months 
ago, a meeting was called in Boston of six or eight gentle- 
men who were to confer with a highly intelligent and edu- 
cated Japanese government envoy touching the prospects of 
a liberal Christianity in Japan. The conversation (which I 
was present at) was a long and interesting one; but perhaps 
the most significant thing in it was when this envoy said 
that, for his part, he saw no difference between a liberal 
Christian and a liberal Buddhist: neither of them made ac- 
count of creeds, and their virtues were just the same. Now 
this remark of his may have been the profound insight of 
one who had studied the moral characteristics and pene- 
trated to the spiritual identity; or it may have been the 
shallow surface view of one incapable of knowing the vast 
ethnic forces, the conflicts and revolutions of past history, 
the enormous growth of tradition that like the life of forests 
has melted into the very subsoil of regions a whole diameter 
apart, which make every drop of blood run different in the 
veins of each, and nurture a life of another characteristic 
flavor, that courses in every capillary tube or reticulation of 
vital tissue woven beneath the skin. 

I have tried sometimes to understand how this thing 
really looks to a member of those vast populations, of a ciy- 
ilization and a culture twenty centuries older than our own, 
with whom the gates of intercourse have been suddenly 
thrown wide open to us within the last thirty years. How 
far can the great Christian tradition, which is so familiar and 
living a thing to us, possibly be. made real or intelligible to 
them? In meeting them we are baffled first by their exceed- 
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ing grace and courtesy, which seem all along to assume a per- 
fect understanding with us though they have it not; and then 
by that fine and subtile intelligence of theirs, which catches 
so deftly at the novel thought, and seems to grasp the sense 
at first hint of the elusive phrase. I should like to know 
how they explain the same thought amongst themselves in 
that dialect of theirs, which so defies our plainest maxims of 
grammar, idiom, and logic. In this quest I went once into 
an evening congregation of Chinamen in California, who (I 
suppose) considered themselves to be Presbyterian Christian 
converts. The Scripture lesson of the day was comprehen- 
sible enough,— the parable of the Prodigal Son; and it 
burned upon my lips to say a word of its touching applica- 
tion to these myriads of younger sons — for to the eye the 
Chinese population there is almost a population of boys — 
who have gathered together their poor little substance and 
come into that far country with quite another thought than 
to spend it in riotous living. How could Christianity look 
to them otherwise than as a malign power, that chilled them 
with its icy reception and scourged them by its cruel con- 
tempt? It was very strange to listen to their rude attempt 
to sing a Christian hymn in the uncouth accents of that 
alien tongue; still stranger, to listeu to their chanted recita- 
tion of the Ten Commandments and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Did that grave code of Ethics rebuke, mockingly perhaps, 
the lawlessness they and their brethren had been helpless 
victims of? Could those ancient mysteries and symbols of 
Christian faith—could the words Messiah, Redemption, — 
Atonement, which they so fluently repeated — possibly carry 
to their thought anything of the inspiration, solemnity, or 
awe with which they are listened to by those who inherit a 
tradition running back into far ages of faith ? * or ought we 
to desire that they should? 

Questions such as these I could not avoid as they pressed 
themselves upon me, and the nearest answer I could give 


*** He b’long [his name is] Jesus : he no catchee papa,’ was the brisk reply of a 
Chinese nurse of unusual intelligence, when asked if she understood a picture of the’ 
Madonna and Child ; and the last fling of a Chinaman, in hot dispute with a Jew 
was this contumelious retort, ‘* Me sabe you — you killee Melican man Joss !” 
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was this. These helpless strangers, cast in ignorant multi- 
tudes upon our shore, would fain learn the spell of that 
mighty, superb, victorious, implacable Christian civilization, 
which came to them in armored ships and with all the ter- 
rible equipment of modern science. They would search our 
Scriptures, to see if in any wise they might find the key to 
that great and terrible mystery which the invading life of 
the West must be to them. If they could only catch the 
syllables aright,—if they could only pronounce the Open 
Sesame of that obscure world of strange arts, enchantments, 
and deadly spells, and a remorseless strength as of a demon- 
realm,— might there not be even yet some defence for that 
rude, gigantic, massive, but in comparison inert and helpless 
system of things, in which they and their fathers had been 
nourished? ~ 

But to come back now to our own proper point of view. 
I do not think we ought to be content with the placid con- 
templation of that wider horizon of ethics, or of speculative 
theory, which is open to us now that our narrow doctrinal 
traditions of the past, so sacred and dear to us through long 
generations, are dissolved in the free air of modern thought. 

And it is not only, it is not even chiefly, this intellectual 
expansion that I have in mind. When we speak of the 
“ world-religions,” we think first, indeed, of that which 
makes them world-possessions, not local, but universal. 
That impassioned Brahmanic poetry of nature, with its gor- 
geous symbolism that has gone through Greek channels into 
the very heart of modern culture; the childlike, quaint, 
ethical wisdom of China; those tender, mystic dreams of 
the Buddhists, which throw so curious a sidelight on the 
Christian gospel; * the heroic temper of the Parsee epic of 
Right and Wrong; the fierce, remorseless loyalty of the 
faith of Islam,—we begin by adding the memory and the 
meaning of these to enrich our studies of Religion in its 
larger sense. But we have chiefly to bear in mind its 
deeper sense. What is it that has made each of these race- 


*See the numerous illustrations in Professor J, E, Carpenter’s Synoptic Gospels, 
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creeds a sacred and inalienable possession to its own people ? 
What has made it to them not a theory of the universe only, 
or a rule of conduct, but a RELIGION, devoutly and passion- 
ately clung to, as the very soul of that nation’s life? 
This question lies at the heart of the matter we are consid- 
ering; and our answer to it will show us just where our 
touch with those world-religions may not dilute and weaken, 
but reinvigorate our own faith. 

That answer we shall find in the fact that each has been 
received by its disciples not as a thing of human instruction 
or device, but as a REVEALED religion; and then, consider- 
ing attentively what it is we really mean by that phrase. 
Beneath all our speculations and discussions in this field one 
constant element remains; namely, this, however we may 
explain the phrase: that what we truly call Religion first 
enters as a living fact into the experience of a man’s life 
“‘when he finds himself, in whatever way, face to face with 
the Eternal.” That experience, I think, comes home to us 
in every deeper crisis of our own life, glad or painful,— 
when we are sensible (as it were) of living touch with that 
Presence 


“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns,” 


as the old Aryan poets saw and felt it, or when we have to 
face the Adversary that must be met and overcome in the 
battle of life,.as in Jacob’s wrestle with the Phantom of the 
night. But very few are those chosen and gifted souls to 
whom the things of the Spirit are the only real things; whose 
whole life (to our human vision) is spent in the immediate 
presence of the Eternal. Of such are the holy men and seers, 
to whom the veil is removed, so that, like Moses, they “see 
God face to face and live”; to whom the things of the higher 
life are directly revealed —by insight, not outsight —so 
that they become the revealers of them in turn to other men. 


Every great and powerful faith, that has grown into a. 


world-religion, so as to be accepted by millions and cherished 
through long generations, had its origin, it is likely, in the 
revelation so made through a gifted prophet-soul. = 
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Now the actual subject-matter so revealed may be dimmed 
and distorted through lapse of time; its elements, if we 
could see them as they really were, might seem to us very 
simple; the world’s great life, historic, ethic, intellectual, 
may long ago have absorbed all that was worth keeping in 
it, so that the costly casket that enshrines it may be as good 
as empty: still there is the significance of that first fact, 
which is perpetually valuable to us. For the race and age 
that first received it, it was the revelation of the highest law 
of life —of conduct, of human relation, of ultimate destiny 
—which that race or age was able to apprehend; and so it 
stood for them as a revelation of the Highest, the Absolute, 
the Divine. And it is this element in it, which it is our 
first business to detect and explore by some kindred faculty 
in ourselves. 

When, accordingly, we set ourselves to understand the 
religion of a remote age or people, our proper task is not to 
interpret a particular cosmology, or mythology, or theory of 
the Divine nature, or form of apprehension respecting a 
future life: these are but side-hints and indications of the 
direction in which we have to look. It is not to study a 
code of ethics, shaped out by circumstances far remote and 
unlike our own, so as cunningly to trace its root in our 
common nature, or see how it has led to conduct and custom 
which we can observe from the outside, as we study the 
ways of bees and ants. It is, to see for ourselves, if we 
can, how that element of experience which we have called 
vision of the Eternal has entered as a live fact into the indi- 
vidual soul. When Mencius says, “I like life, and I also 
like righteousness: if I cannot keep the two together, I will 
let life go and choose righteousness,’ we must lay that 
saying to heart in the same shrine where we keep those 
other words, “ He that saveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth it shall keep it unto life eternal.” It is of small 
account to discuss the date and authorship and literary 
phenomena of the Pentateuch: what we really want to 
know is what is meant by Abraham’s call, and the sacrifice 
of Isaac, and Jacob’s wrestle in the night-visions by the ford 
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Jabbok,— after which crisis he is known as Israel, ‘* Prince 
of God,” and the wrongs and meannesses of his youth are 
all washed away; and what it was that Moses saw in the 
Burning Bush, so that from that hour he was no longer a 
timid fugitive or a dreaming exile, but a world-hero and a 
prophet of Jehovah! It is of small account that we have 
mastered all the schools of New Testament criticism, that 
we can place every incident in its right setting, and give the 
true interpretation of every text: our real lesson — however 
you may explain the highly symbolic language I am obliged 
to use —is what we find at the heart of the Gospel of Christ, 
and is recorded for us in the imagery of the Baptism, the 
Temptation, the Transfiguration, and the Cross, telling how 
that living touch with the Eternal made the man of Naza- 
reth a messenger to all souls from the Most High, speaking 
as Son of Man to all the Sons of Men! 

And now, brothers and friends, why is it that I have 
thought it worth while to bring this one thought from so far 
a distance, and to gather its echoes into one focus from that 
wide whispering-gallery which the great faiths of the world, 
broadly explored and deeply pondered, have become to us? 
It is because we are ourselves messengers and interpreters 
to the heart of our own generation of the same Eternal 
Word. We must seek the hint of it in our own heart, 
touched by the vivid experience of our own passing life ; 
we shall hear the echo of it, if we listen to those voices — 
of hope, grief, awe, passion, lamentation — that come to us 
out of the heart of our own time. God hath never left him- 
self without witness; and we must listen, before we have a 
right tospeak. That burden is laid upon us now, and is the 
real meaning of all our painful endeavors and our weary 
search after what we deem the Truth. Like those processes 
of painful initiation at the Greek mysteries, so the degrees 
we take in filling out our course of preparatory study are 
steps towards the inner sanctuary, where the veil is taken: 
away and we see face to face. For the vision we look for 
must be found in the immediate life of our own time. Here 
or nowhere is for us the presence of the Living God. We may 
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be sure — nay, we may see with our own eyes if they be not 
dimmed by prejudice and old conceit —that a new world- 
religion is laboring to the birth among us, even now, which 
will doubtless be clear revelation to our children’s children, 
though most men’s hearts are hardened so that they do not 
see it now. “The younger generation are happier than 
we,” said the statesman Cavour, “ because they will live to 
see that greatest of historical events, the birth of a new 
religion.” 

Our first reason for believing it is this: that, such is the 
constitution of our human nature, a system of knowledge, 
opinion, belief, in proportion as it is clearly and symmetri- 
cally held,—a system of social right and obligation, as it 
becomes uniform, fixed, and orderly,— much more, an inspi- 
ration of duty, or an aspiration towards a more perfect 
justice and a nobler life, when shared by a generous conta- 
gion among the hearts of a kindred multitude,— has a ten- 
dency to beget a sense of sacredness, a personal homage and 
allegiance, a moral enthusiasm that absorbs all individual 
desire, interest, or hope, and clothes itself in the qualities 
characteristic of the religious life. Each of the three,— the 
intellectual ardor, the social instinct, the moral heroism,— 
when it attains its purest form and lifts itself towards its own 
ideal, becomes an avenue by which the soul may come to 
dwell in the realm of the Eternal. And when, for any era, 
people, or man, the three are perfectly harmonized and 
blended, then the conditions are made ready for the Eternal 
Spirit to come and make its tabernacle among men. 

Now we may clearly see that the spiritual unrest of our 
time —nay, its very skepticism, pessimism, and unbelief — 
is the symptom of a mental struggle, which, if wisely guided, 
will be a victorious advance, to that “ higher synthesis ” of 
thought and life, which is the nearest definition we can get 
of what may be a world-religion in the coming day. For 
some three centuries, natural science has been feeling its 
way in a wilderness of unexplored facts, so that our mind 
is caught, as it were, in a thicket, and no longer discerns the 
path of life that seemed so plain and easy to our fathers. It 
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is only within our later recollection that its last and highest 
generalizations seem to be shaping themselves to a new and 
completer world-conception, which will be in better har- 
mony with our thoughts of the higher spiritual life. In the 
realm of politics and society, a four centuries’ struggle has 
been going on since the violent collapse of the Medizval 
Order which had given a certain unity to the higher civiliza- 
tion for near a thousand years; and we find ourselves in an 
age of revolution, when men’s social ideals are separated 
by a wide and ghastly gulf from existing fact. But it is 
surely only a reasonable hope, that the astonishing advance - 
which our century has witnessed in industrial development 
and material wealth or power will be followed in the new 
century we are so soon to enter on by a corresponding 
development of social justice, the harmony of liberty and 
order on a far vaster scale than any that has been seen as 
yet. An age of Reason should naturally be followed by an 
age of Faith. 

And again, when we consider the realm of the indi- 
vidual life: the domain of scientific necessity has seemed to 
widen and encroach, till it threatened to wrap and enfold 
all the elements of our nobler being, and a generation is 
growing up that “have not so much as heard whether there 
be any Holy Ghost.” This, I say, is the present first effect 
of that invasion of the realm of conscience by the rude 
advance of materialist discovery. It must needs be that 
this tribulation come to perplex our understanding ; but it 
only shows the new conditions under which the old problem 
of man’s life has to be studied, and the soul must win new 
victories of faith. That problem is not to be simplified by 
suppressing any of its terms. All the elements of a vaster 
universe, a more complex order of society, an increasing 
intricacy of motive and perplexity in the relations of man 
to man,—all these must be met and conquered one by one, 
before the Voice can ery again in the wilderness, “The way 
of the Lord is prepared, and in the desert is made pap 
a highway for our God!” 

And yet that result we may be sure will follow,—as sure. 
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as that intelligent, wise, and devoted men will survive, who 
will give their lives to the task which it implies. But it is 
best not to content ourselves with prophecy. The salva- 
tion we seek is not a far-off joy: it is a present consecration. 
It is our particular privilege, that, while we keep in our 
heart all the gracious sanctities and the living tradition of 
past ages of faith, absolutely nothing stands in the way to 
hinder the clear vision of a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein shall dwell a more perfect righteousness. As stu- 
dents of the Christian record we have listened to the voices 
of the Past, that have told us something of the life within 
those walls, set-four-square, of the New Jerusalem which 
ancient seers beheld, “coming down from God out of 
heaven,” in visions that have long comforted the fainting 
hope of men. But now we must look forward, not back ; 
for, lo! before our very eyes those walls of separation —so 
long the necessary bulwarks and defences of that hope — 
are crumbling down visibly; and look out, not in, that we 
may the better see how not one narrow enclosure only, but 
the Earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the World 
and they that dwell therein! 

And for us as Christian workers there can be no higher 
privilege than this: to do our own part, ever so little and 
ever so weak, to make that vision of a broader Religion of 
Humanity something alive and real in the world. I am not 
at all sure that this means any change visible to the naked 
eye in the outer frame of things we live in. ‘The kingdom 
of heaven cometh not with observation,” nor is it a thing 
which the violent can take by force. Religion consists not 
in what a man or an age has already attained — whether of 
knowledge, belief, opinion; or whether of institution, cus- 
tom, or set form. It consists in exalting men’s ideal of 
what is right and necessary to be done,— thus kindling their 
faith in something for which they are strong to live, to 
suffer, or to die. It is not the building of a Temple, which 
is a task for men’s hands and skill, with noise of hammers; 
but it is like the breath of Spring, which silently creates 
ten thousand forms of fresh spontaneous life, each after the 
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law of its own kind. Its prophets and interpreters are few, 
but its power goes forth upon many ; for those few are they 
who have entered most deeply into the life of their own 
time, and so can best guide its action towards the noblest 
ends. 

These noblest ends, as our time conceives them, lie chief 
of all, doubtless, in the direction of social justice and equal 
right. And that purely spiritual vision, vouchsafed to few, 
must take its form and coloring from that great nineteenth- 
century inspiration. If ever so few and weak, it is theirs to 
make the vision a living reality. ‘Their face is set and their 
steps are bent, in this our day, not towards any New Jeru- 
salem with its golden streets and its songs of joy for the 
Elect, but towards a vaster City of God, whose law is the 
more perfect reconciliation of Eternal Right with the com- 
mon life of men; in whose light we shall see plainly how 
the many world-religions of the Past were but steps, ordered 
in the universal Providence, that have led to the one grander 
world-religion of the Future. 
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VOLTAIRE. 


Edgar Quinet calls the eighteenth century “the migra- 
tion of the modern world from one form of society into an- 
other,” and speaks of Voltaire as “the spiritual director of 
this epoch,” as seated upon that spiritual throne which was 
held by the Papacy in the Middle Age. His real name was 
Frangois Marie Arouet. Born in 1694, he was early sent to 
a Jesuit college, frequented by the sons of the haute noblesse. 
He received the nickname among his mates of the “little 
wilful,’ and was a prodigy of vivacious quick-wittedness, 
mischief, and boyish audacity. ‘Keep out of the way,” the 
precocious skeptic as well as wit said to one of his comrades 
who intercepted the heat of the fireplace,— “ keep out of the 
way, or I'll send you to Pluto’s realms.” “ Why not say 
hell? that’s warmer yet,” said his comrade. ‘How do you 
know that?” rejoined Voltaire: “there’s no better warrant 
for the one than for the other.” At another time, when one 
said to him that “he was too wicked ever to go to heaven,” 
he replied, “ Heaven! heaven! that’s nothing but a great 
dormitory for the world.” 

To sneer at religion among these aristocratic youths was 
the mark of a high spirit. The memoirs of that time reveal 
a fearful state of corruption in the entire social atmosphere. 
The shameful profligacy of the court was only equalled by 
its superstitious formality, and by the austere bigotry of 
devotees, who compounded with the Celestial Powers for 
their sins by the orthodoxy of their creed, and the fierceness 
of their zeal against all forms of heresy. When Voltaire 
was only twelve years old, one of his reverend tutors proph- 
esied that he would become the “Corypheus of Deism in 
France.” But, as. Lord Brougham well says, “ Whoever 
doubted the real presence or questioned the power of abso- 
lution was at once set down for an infidel in those times.” 
And a trifle of wit mingled with the argument would readily 
brand one as a blasphemer. In Voltaire’s case, neither the 
wit nor the will was wanting. In one respect, the youth 
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of the juvenile scapegrace was not the father of the man; 
for in his manhood he was prudent in money matters, and 
accumulated an immense fortune, so that he became the 
creditor of many a nobleman, and was noted for his shrewd- 
ness and his sharp eye to the main chance. In his youthful 
days he had occasion to make a visit to a money-lender; 
and he gives the following narration of his experience : — 

I found on the usurer’s table two crucifixes, and I asked him whether 
they had been left in pawn. He said, No, but that he never made any 
bargain without having those crucifixes near. I said that I thought one 
would do, and my advice was to place that one between two thieves. 
He said I was an impious fellow, and he would not loan me a cent; but 
he did let me have money at twenty per cent. interest, on security worth 
five times the sum, deducting the interest in advance, and finally de- 
camping with my securities in his pocket. 

It was, indeed, a horrible religious atmosphere for a young 
man, not too well endowed with reverence and spiritual in- 
sight, to breathe. Religion was a part of the State machin- 
ery, and only as it persecuted heretics did it show signs of 
being alive. To be a Protestant was to be an outlaw: to 
be of the right faith was to possess the right of trampling 
upon every individual conviction and all venerable and in- 
stinctive moralities. No period of the world presents a 
more gruesome and loathsome spectacle of religious immo- 
rality and of immoral religion. The court was austerely de- 
vout, polite society was ostentatiously vicious and bigotedly 
unbigoted in its licentiousness and unbelief. The court 
formed itself upon Madame de Maintenon, and “ good soci- 
ety”? upon Ninon de l’Enclos. Madame endeavored to bribe 
the wonderful coquette to become a devote ; but she replied 
that she had no need either of a fortune or a mask. 

To Ninon, Voltaire was early introduced by his godfather, 
the Abbé Chateauneuf, as a desirable acquaintance. She 
was then eighty years old, and, when she died, she left to 
Voltaire by will two thousand franes for the purchase of 
books. One of his first purchases from this fund was Bayle’s 
Philosophical Dictionary, the great mine from which the 
doubters of the eighteenth century forged their pointed 


shafts of criticism and raillery. “> 
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Being suspected of having written a satire which seemed 
to cast some severe reflections upon the memory of Louis 
XIV., Voltaire was sent to the Bastile when twenty-two 
years of age, and again, a few years afterwards, for some 
personal quarrel with a courtier who was entirely in the 
wrong. In the Bastile he wrote the Henriade, whose hero 
was the great advocate of religious toleration, and who was 
as good at a bon mot in its behalf as Voltaire himself. When 
set free from the Bastile by the regent, Philip of Orleans, 
the poet went to the Palais Royal to pay his respects to his 
patron, and was kept waiting in the ante-chamber longer 
than suited_his impatient spirit. While waiting, a terrible 
thunder-storm broke over their heads; and the fuming 
youth exclaimed in the hearing of those about him, “ Things 
couldn’t go on worse if they were managed up above there 
by a regency.” On presenting him, the Marquis de Nocé re- 
ported the speech, saying, ‘“* Monseigneur, this is the young 
Arouet whom you have just taken out of the Bastile, and 
whom you will do well to send back again immediately.” 
The regent, laughing, offered Voltaire a pension. His re- 
sponse to this offer was, “I thank his Royal Highness for 
wishing to provide for my food, but I humbly entreat that 
he will not be very anxious to provide for my lodging.” 

When ordered to leave Paris, on his release from the 
second imprisonment in the Bastile, he went to England. 
And here was, undoubtedly, the turning-point of his entire 
future career. English freedom and English thought were 
just beginning to influence the thinking minds of his coun- 
trymen. French literature and French science were almost 
extinguished under the combined influences of arbitrary 
power and priestly intolerance. Books were burned and 
authors imprisoned at the pleasure of a bigoted ecclesiasti- 
cism and a superstitious civil rule. And, when educated 
men became acquainted with the literature and laws of Eng- 
land, the contrast of its freedom in thought, freedom in 
worship, its government of constitutional law and guaranteed 
rights, with their helpless subjection to absolute and priestly 
rule, awakened the deepest desire to study yet more in- 
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timately English literature, English science, and English 
political institutions. 

Into the midst of these institutions, this comparatively 
wonderful and admirable freedom of life and thought, Vol- 
taire was thrown by the operation of arbitrary power. He 
was brought under such influences as Newton in physical 
science, Locke in mental philosophy, Shakespeare in poetry, 
Shaftesbury and the English Deists in religion. Cousin 
says, ‘“ Before Voltaire knew England, he was not Voltaire; 
and the eighteenth century was yet looking for its king.” 
Everywhere in his writings he dwells with enthusiasm on 
the popular freedom of England, its steady maintenance of 
human rights against oppressors in Church and State. 
‘“‘ How I love,” he cries out, “the English boldness! How 
I love those who speak out what they think!” This was 
not possible in France, where, as Buckle says, “if a list were 
drawn up of all the literary men who wrote during the sey- 
enty years succeeding the death of Louis XIV., it would be 
found that at least nine out of every ten had suffered some 
grievous injury from the government, and that a majority of 
them had been actually thrown into prison. Among those 
authors who were punished, I find the name of nearly every 
Frenchman whose writings have survived the age in which 
they were produced.” Voltaire thoroughly learns how to 
say what he thinks. 

If he likes the English freedom, he dislikes the English 
gloom of temperament, which he attributes to the fogginess 
of the climate and the prevalence of the east wind. He 
meets some gentlemen who had been in admirable spirits the 
day before, and they are all gloomy and depressed. He vent- 
ures to ask one what is the matter, and gets for a reply 
that the wind is east. ‘ At that instant, a gentleman comes 
in and says with unconcern that Molly’s lover had found her 
dead, with a bloody razor by her side. No one raised an 
eyebrow at the news, one of the friends only asking, What 
became of the lover? ‘Oh,’ coldly replied one of the com- 
pany, ‘he afterwards purchased the razor.’ I could not, on ~ 
my part, refrain from inquiring into the cause of the frightful © 
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catastrophe ; and they simply replied, ‘The wind was east.’ 
And a famous physician afterwards told me that, when 
Charles I. was beheaded and James II. dethroned, the wind 
was east.’ M. Taine has thoroughly worked up this east 
wind in his criticism of English literature. 

When Voltaire returned to France and attempted to pub- 
lish a book on England, he was again sent to the Bastile. 
Thus he was made to feel the annoyances of petty despotism 
and ecclesiastical hate. They are the objects of his ever- 
bubbling denunciation; but they do not wholly pervert his 
judgment. When some one asserted that the Jesuits had a 
settled design to corrupt the morals of mankind, he main- 
tained that “no sect and no society ever had, or ever could 
have, such a design.” From first to last, he protested 
against what Bunsen called “a theological system which had 
renounced both reason and science.” He protested in bitter 
words and with scornful laughter against the hollow mock- 
eries of a superstition which called itself by the sacred name 
of Christ, and stood in the way of all progress in knowledge, 
all real faith in God and in the universe as the creation of 
his universal love. 

He always theoretically protested against atheism. 
“ There is no religion,” he says, “in which we do not find a 
supreme God over all; and there is no one which was not 
originally established in order to make men less vicious.” 
While the other writers of the Encyclopedia were pro- 
nounced atheists and materialists, calling virtue “a wisely 
understood selfishness,” religion “a gaseous effusion of the 
brain,” and God “a creation of superstition and fear,” Vol- 
taire and Rousseau protested against these extremes, and 
became the butt of ridicule among their compeers. Grimm 
says sneeringly of the former, “The patriarch can’t get rid 
of his remunerating avenger.” 

In 1752 Voltaire began the Dictionnaire Philosophique. 
The idea was first broached at one of King Frederick’s phil- 
osophic suppers; but of all men Voltaire least deserves the 
title of a philosopher. And the treatment of great topics, 
not methodically, but alphabetically, well typifies the pre- 
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vailing want of all method in thought, and the overthrow of 
what may be called true philosophic thinking. But it en- 
abled him to treat of such subjects as he pleased in the 
manner he pleased. Wherever the opportunity offers, he 
improves it, to probe superstitions, stab ecclesiastical non- 
sense, and ridicule received dogmas. Thus, under the title 
“ Abbé,” he writes : — 


I hear the abbés of Italy, Germany, Flanders, Burgundy, saying: 
‘‘Why should not we accumulate riches and honors? Why should not 
we be princes like the bishops? They were originally poor as we; they 
have become rich and exalted; one of them has become superior to kings: 
let us imitate them as well as we can.” You are right, gentlemen. 
Seize upon the earth: it belongs to the strong or the able who may take 
possession of it. You have made good use of the times of ignorance, of ~ 
superstition, of folly, to despoil us of our inheritance and to trample us 
under your feet, and fatten yourselves on the substance of the wretched. 
Tremble lest the day of reason shall come. 


And he ends his article on “ Democracy” by saying : — 


Every day the question is asked whether a republican government be 
preferable to that of a king. The discussion always ends by agreeing 
that it is a very difficult thing to govern men. The Jews had God him- 
self for a master, and see what has happened to them: they haye been 
almost always conquered and enslaved; and do you not think that to-day 
they cut a very fine figure ? 


Again, under “ Abraham,” he writes : — 


Certainly, if one looks upon this account as natural, he must have an 
understanding very different from what we have to-day, or he must con- 
sider each detail as miraculous, or believe that the whole is an allegory ; 
but, whatever theory is adopted, it is very embarrassing. 


Among the works of Voltaire bearing directly upon relig- 
ion is a collection of sermons and homilies, supposed to 
have been delivered at different places and times by persons 
of various nations and creeds. He can thus view the phases 
of Christian belief and practice from each religion as a _ 
central point. The first sermon is delivered to an assembly 
of fifty, who meet on Sunday, have prayers and a sermon, 
then dine together, and take up a collection for the poor, — 
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Each member is president in turn, and conducts the relig- 
ious services. This sermon begins thus :— 


My brothers, religion is the secret voice of God which speaks to all 
men. It ought to unite them together, and not to divide them. Every 
religion, therefore, which belongs exclusively to one nation must be 
false. Religion ought to be universal, like morality ; and every religion 
which offends the moral law must surely be false. f 


Then the morality of the Scriptures is scrutinized, as 
follows : — 


You know, brethren, what horror has seized upon us when we have 
read together the Hebrew books, and our attention has been called to 
the violations of purity, good faith, justice, charity, and universal reason, 
which are not only there, but there in the name of God. 


The examples of such violations are then specified in 
detail, and the discourse closes with the prayer that men 
may become “more truly religious, adorers of the one God 
of justice and love, and less the victims of ignorance and 
superstition.” 

Another sermon is by a Jewish rabbi in Smyrna, who 
takes for his theme the horrible executions made by the 
savages of Lisbon, called an auto-da-fé, or “act of faith,” 
wherein two Mohammedans and thirty-seven Jews were 
burned to death. Another takes for its theme God and 
man : — 

They say that God’s justice is not our justice. They might as well say 
that twice two is four is not the same truth to God and man. There are 
not two different kinds of truth. We can comprehend God’s justice 


only by the idea we have of justice in ourselves. God, as an infinite 
being, must be infinitely just. 


In another discourse, it is maintained 


that no prophet or leader ever gained disciples by preaching vice or 
crime. Jesus preached a universal morality,— love to God and love to 
man. He never intended to found this Christianity, which, as it has 
existed since the time of Constantine, has been farther removed from 
Jesus than from Zoroaster or Brahma. Jesus has been made the pretext 
for our fantastic doctrines, our persecutions, our crimes against religion ; 
but he was not their author. The horrible calamities with which Chris- 
tianity has inundated countries where it has been introduced afflict me, 

and make me shed tears; and I despise that heart of ice which is not 
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moved when it considers the religious troubles which have agitated 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


And in another place he thus apostrophizes : — 


God of justice and of peace! let us expiate by toleration the crimes 
which an execrable intolerance has caused us to commit. Come to my 
house, rational Socinian, friendly Quaker, strict Lutheran, gloomy Presby- 
terian, indifferent Episcopalian, Mennonite, Millenarian, Methodist, 
Pietist! You, too, mad papal slave,—provided you have no hidden 
poniard,— let us bow together before the Supreme Being, and thank 
him for having given us reason to know him and hearts to love him ; 
let us eat joyfully together after giving him thanks. 


I am sorry for that suggestion of the possible dagger 
hidden under the robe of the Catholic brother, and I am 
afraid that Voltaire had not arrived at perfect toleration. 

As an historical writer, Voltaire was in advance of his 
age. His speculative view, not narrowed by partiality for 
church or sect, led him to write not so much the history of 
dynasties and special institutions as to unfold the great 
interests of humanity and its advance from barbarism to 
civilization. Where Bossuet saw only one little stream of 
development through ecclesiastical channels, Voltaire saw 
the great outspread ocean, into which ran all the rivers from 
mountain and plain. The principles of historical criticism 
he carried out consistently, applying them to the Jewish as 
well as to Greek and Roman narratives : — 

These books, he says, are not judges in their own cause. I do not 
believe Livy when he tells us that Romulus was son of the god Mars. I 
do not believe the early English authors when they say that Vortiger was 
a sorcerer. I do not believe the old historians of the Franks when they 
refer their origin to Francus, the son of Hector. And I ought not to 
believe the Jews on their own testimony alone, when they relate extraor- 
dinary events. 

The spirit of Voltaire, mocking, irreverent, bitter, and 
relentless, found an ample field in which to disport itself. 
He early learned to set little value upon the hard names 
by which he was called. He had heard Lord Shaftesbury 
everywhere denounced by Roman Catholic writers as an 
atheist, yet Lord Shaftesbury maintained that “ perfection 
of virtue was owing to a belief in God.” He had heard 
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Jansenists denounce Jesuits, and Jesuits accuse Jansenists, 
as godless. Even pure and devout men like Malebranche, 
Pascal, and Arnauld did not escape. Those who spoke or 
wrote against the follies of the convulsionnaire mania, that 
seized entire districts, were stigmatized as atheists; and it 
was gravely charged against an advocate of the newly in- 
troduced discovery of inoculation for small-pox that he was 
“an atheist infected by the follies of the English.” He 
heard Bayle universally spoken of as an atheist, because he 
maintained as a theoretical speculation that a community 
of atheists might still be held together by moral and social 
bonds,—- a proposition which Mill and many others to-day 
have advanced with impunity. 

He saw that it was called atheism merely to question 
the sufficiency of any alleged proof of God’s existence, or of 
any propositions dependent thereon. But he had his little 
revanche, when the good Dr. Wolfius, an innocent soul and 
a worthy man, ventured to praise the morality of the Chi- 
nese whom the Jesuit missionaries had called a nation of 
atheists, and was, in consequence, overwhelmed with accu- 
sations of atheism. Now, when extreme words are thus in- 
discriminately used, it shows that they have lost their 
meaning, have become emptied of their real contents. He 
who truly believes in God shrinks from saying that any 
one is an atheist; but he in whose inmost soul the word 
eds stands for little of moment will easily put the privative 
letter, before the word, and brandish it about as lustily as 
an athlete his Indian club. In one of his prefaces, Voltaire 
says that the “odious and ridiculous practice of accusing 
as atheists all who are not exactly of the same sentiments 
with us has contributed more than any other cause what- 
ever to render controversy contemptible to all Europe.” 

But Voltaire especially gloried in being a poet,— one of 
the crowned kings of verse. Whatever the great bards had 
done, he would do also; and ‘he essays the construction of 
an epic which should be the Iliad of the French nation. He 
writes La Henriade. To us of to-day, Voltaire and poetry 
seem incongruous enough. The poem, however, was _ re- 
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received on its publication with an immense furor of praise ; 
but it requires now a telescopic lens of great magnifying 
power to bring it fairly into view. Purely local in its sub- 
ject, unfortunate in taking for that subject the civil war in 
the time of Henry IV. of France, it contains the most 
absurd allegorical machinery, and is true neither to ideal 
demands nor to historic fact. But the real Voltaire, in the 
midst of extravagant exaggerations and conventional imita- 
tions, shows himself in the description of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, at the anniversary of which he was said 
always to have been feverishly excited; and he is himself, 
too, in the description of the festival of toleration, cele- 
brated in the heavenly regions.* 

To Voltaire belongs the credit of widening the range of 
tragic themes by stepping beyond the charmed circle of 
classic subjects, and seizing upon material drawn from 
China, from Babylon, from Mecca, from Peru, and from 
French historical events. He sought for something to move 
the fancy, something which would carry in itself a striking 
effect upon the imagination. He believes in declamation, 
in phrases, and in melodramatic scenes, and imposes upon 
the imagination rather than meets its wants. During his 
residence in England, he was deeply impressed by the 
drama of Shakespeare; but he never did, and never could, 
comprehend the real genius of the dramatist, whose great 
plays he called monstrous farces, misnamed tragedies. He 
could not help discerning the impressiveness of individual 
scenes, but he had no idea of the dramatic art as a national 


*The measureless self-conceit and vanity of the man, and his inability to esti- 
mate epic poetry, are to be seen in some verses which he addressed to Madame —— 
«On the Epic Poets,’ of which a literal translation is as follows: “ Full of beauties 
and defects, old Homer has my respect. He is, like all his heroes, a great gossip, but 
sublime. Virgil gives more ornament to his matter, has more skill, and as much 
harmony; but he exhausts himself with Dido, and makes a failure of Lavinia. False 
brilliants and too much magic put Tasso a notch lower; but what will one not endure 
for Armida and Hermione? Milton, more sublime than they all, has less pleasing 
beauties. He seems to sing for mad men, angels, and devils. After Milton, after 
Tasso, it would be a little too much to speak of myself; and I shall wait until after 
my death to learn what place belongs to me,’’ But the old wit, even after he was 
fourscore, could turn a handsome compliment; and he does it now, closing his verses 
on the epic poets as follows: ‘ You, madame, have so much wit, so much grace, and 
so much sweetness, if my place is in your heart, it is the first place in the world,” 
We may add that it is well that his ambition was so easily satisfied, 
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development. With him, the spectacle and the declamation 
were all. He says: — 

It is far more difficult to write well than to put upon the stage ghosts, 
assassins, rakes, gibbets, and witches. Works in verse must depend 
upon particular beauties; and, if Addison’s “Cato” is the masterpiece 
of English dramatic art, it owes its place to nothing but to these. 

Yes: Addison’s “Cato,” absolutely correct in the unities, 
decorous and stately in language, exceedingly well-phrased, 
euphonious and eloquent, is simply the antipodes to Shake- 
speare in all that concerns the real essence of dramatic art. 
Hence it is, no doubt, genuine praise that Voltaire bestows 
upon it. Shakespeare is only a barbarian and a hangman, 
who looks neither to style nor conventional unities, nor pro- 
prieties before the court and the nobility. Horrible, that 
his kings should use the language of the canaille/ Horrible, 
that genuine emotion should be expressed in genuine words 
of ordinary life! Horrible, that men and women should do 
such a vulgar thing as die in the presence of princes, and 
that princes and kings should be simple, ordinary men! 

It is only natural that Voltaire should fail to detect the 
purely human character of Shakespeare’s dramas. Quick he 
was to feel deeply, and declaim eloquently against injustice 
and wrong; but it was only priestly injustice and ecclesiastt- 
cal wrong that filled him thus with bitterness, and thrilled 
through every fibre of his being. The worth of man as man, 
and the dreams of universal humanity, never dawned upon 
this man, so versatile, so acute, so inimical to corruptions, 
abuses, and shams. He was a courtier and a sycophant. 
He had no belief in the people, but an unlimited faith in the 
regeneration of the world by philosophic kings. He had 
a profound contempt for what was purely natural, simple, 
unostentatious, and genuine; and how could he discern the 
nice humanities of Shakespeare’s genius, the delicate forms 
throbbing with their inner life, and true to the faintest 
breath of natural passion and imaginative love! 

Voltaire claims to have attained that quality which was 
indispensable,— simplicity ; and he condescendingly exhorts 
English poets to soften the rude manners of their savage 
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Melpomene, and labor for the approval of all times and all 
ages. He would have them introduce a happy simplicity 
into their plays, so tainted with horrors, gibbets, and slaugh- 
ter; to put into them more truth and more noble images. 
A strange spectacle,— Voltaire finding fault with Shake- 
speare for his want of noble images, true simplicity, and ten- 
derness in love. We are not surprised, therefore, that he 
calls Shakespeare’s “* Hamlet” “a gross and barbarous play, 
which would not be endured by the vilest populace of 
France or Italy.” His standard of taste is wholly conven- 
tional. To some one, speaking of the natural force of that 
expression, in Shakespeare, to indicate the undisturbed 
silence of the watch,—* not a mouse stirring,”—he replied: 
«Yes, that is the way a soldier on guard would speak; but 
that is not the way to express one’s self on the stage in the 
presence of the most noble ladies of the nation, who express 
themselves in noble style, and before whom noble expres- 
sions ought also to be used.” 

What can we expect from such a point of view as this? 
Surely, nothing more than we find: stiff formality, cold ele- 
gance, attention to fine speeches rather than dramatic un- 
foldings of character; striking points in situation, instead of 
fidelity to nature; effective declamation, not language spring- 
ing from natural feeling and the necessities of the situa- 
tion; in a word, a drama classical in form, correct in style, 
and, above all, pre-eminently genteel and courtly in air, con- 
forming to the unities, and violating none of the received 
critical dogmas. Such was the drama of Voltaire, who 
slavishly followed precedent here, if nowhere else in life. 

Sharp in intellect, indefatigable in industry, with a vast 
memory and an ever ready wit, he composed a whole library 
of books, verses, epics, plays, criticisms, letters, biographies, 
tales, and histories, each related to the times, and each the 
embodiment of his own personality, in some prominent 
phase of its development. Principles he had none: his own. 
individual prejudices and likings were his only rules. He 
obeyed the ruling impulse of the moment, and, without real 
passion, was the most passionate of men. He did not belong 
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to the new age: he was the avenging Nemesis of the old, 
and never shook off its poisonous folds. 

The strenuous labors of Voltaire for those condemned 
and oppressed by the iniquitous laws gave him his great 
European reputation. This became notoriety from the in- 
tercourse between Frederick the Great and the renowned 
poet-philosopher,— first by that friendship which received 
the commoner as an equal and treated him as a brother 
king, and then by that enmity which made Voltaire almost 
the central point of European gossip in court and social 
circles. Frederick urged him to come to Berlin in the fol- 
lowing letter, blasphemous, if it were not so fulsome and 
silly : — 

There is a small company of persons who have set up altars to the 
god whom they have not seen; but you may be sure that some heretics 
will set up altars to Baal if ow: god does not show himself pretty soon. 
You will be received as the Virgil of this century, and the gentleman-in- 
ordinary of Louis XY. will give way, if he pleases, to the great poet. 
Adieu. May the swift steeds of Achilles bear you on, and the highways 
be made plain before you! May the inns of Germany be changed into 
palaces to receive you! May the winds of Molus be shut up in their 
caves, the rainy Orion disappear, and our pot-house nymphs be trans- 
formed into goddesses, so that your journey and reception may be worthy 
of the author of Henriade ! 


And here is Voltxire’s yubilate soon after his arrival: — 


My marriage has taken place: will it be a happy one? My heart 
beats violently at the altar. It is the first time that a king has governed 
without women and priests. 

When at one of the philosophic suppers the opinion of the 
king was first asked, Frederick made no reply. “ Why did 
he not respond?” some one asked. ‘The king,” said he 
“is not I: he is Voltaire. When I am at the head of a 
hundred thousand men, I am the king; but, when I sup 
with Voltaire, he is the king.” 

But after a while we hear'a different song. The peace of 
the happy family is disturbed, and Voltaire writes : — 

I must forget this three years’ dream. I see very well that the orange 


has been sucked, and all I can do is to save the peel. Iam going to 
make for my own instruction a little dictionary of kingly dialect. My 
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friend means my slave. My dear friend means you are more than indif- 
ferent tome. Sup with me this evening means I am going to make fun of 
you this evening. But I am very sorrowful and very ill; and to crown my 
misery, I take supper with the king. 


It seems to have been a real matrimonial tiff, and a case 
of incompatible tempers. Of course a divorce is possible, 
and the great poet-philosopher, under a feigned name, left 
Berlin secretly; but he was arrested and thrown into prison 
on the charge of stealing a manuscript of the great Fred- 
erick’s poems. 

When he retired to Ferney, Voltaire was more than sixty 
years old, having accumulated a large fortune and become 
the central object of friends and foes. To receive homage 
was the claim of this intellectual king, as necessary to him 
as the homage paid to any earthly potentate. The place 
fixed upon for his abode bordered upon four different coun- 
tries, and he has now throngs of worshippers and multitudes 
of readers. With indefatigable industry he writes epistles, 
pamphlets, poems, flying leaves of all sorts, to amuse and 
interest an applauding, a horror-stricken, a distracted Europe 
hurrying to its judgment-day. He is absolutely without any 
of the ordinary and accepted reverences, fears, respects, or 
restraints. A devastating fire seems to have swept over and 
through his soul. But ecclesiastical abuses and intolerant 
cruelty touch a chord that never ceases to vibrate and send 
forth notes of warning and protest. He says what he likes, 
and does what a passing caprice dictates. A church on his 
grounds intercepts a fine view: he pulls it down and builds 
another, over whose portals is the inscription in Latin, ** DEo 
EREXIT VOLTAIRE,’— ‘“ Erected to God by Voltaire.” He 
builds a watch manufactory and a theatre, drains marshes, 
assists the poor, buys books and pictures, and proposes to 
partake of the communion like “any other Christian citizen.” 
But the bishop puts an injunction on this by ordering that 
no priest shall receive his confession or grant him absolu-' 
tion. Not to be balked thus, the cunning old head pretends 
to be on his death-bed, sends for a priest from whom he _ 
receives absolution, and gets the fact duly attested by the — 
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public notary. In return for a piece of profitable interces- 
sion, he receives the title “ temporal father of the Capuchins 
of Gex,” which he makes a matter of humorous boasting. 
His wit spares neither friend nor foe. A provincial advo- 
cate, in an eloquent address, saluting him as a light of the 
world, he called to his niece, Madame Denis, “ Madame, 
bring here the snuffers.” When he is past eighty, an enthu- 
siastic young Englishwoman visits him, and thus writes con- 
cerning her interview : — 


Neyer did the transports of Saint Theresa surpass those which I ex- 
perienced at the sight of this great man. It seemed to me that I was in 
the presence of a god. My heart beat with violence as I entered the 
court-yard of this consecrated chateau. Voltaire soon came in, saying: 
“ Where is she? Itis a soul that I am looking for.” I replied, “ This 
soul is all filled with you: if your books were all burned, they would be 
found in me.” “Revised and corrected,” was his witty reply. 


When taking leave, this devoted admirer asked a blessing 
from the object of her adoration. At first he seemed ata 
loss how to respond to the request, but finally said, “ I can- 
not bless you with my fingers, like a priest: I would rather 
put my arms round your neck”; and this was his benedic- 
tion. 

In his eighty-fifth year, when Voltaire went to Paris, 
he was asked the usual question at the customs-barrier, 
whether he had anything contraband among his luggage. 
“Gentlemen,” he replied, “the only contraband article I 
have is myself.” But this contraband received such an ova- 
tion as monarch or conqueror rarely receives. ‘The streets, 
the academy, the theatre, all ages and conditions except the 
court and the clergy, vie in paying him homage. “Long 
live Voltaire, the persecuted of fifty years!” was the cry. 
It was his day of jubilant success, and that all-absorbing 
love of fame which he cherished seemed fully gratified. But 
let it be recorded to his credit that no “sweet voices” of 
the applauding thousands gave him so much delight as the 
reply of the woman when asked who it was the crowd were 
shouting after,—‘ Do you not know that he is the saviour 
of Calas?” 
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Overwhelmed by the excitement of his triumphal visit, 
—“stifled with roses,” as he himself expressed it,— Voltaire 
died in 1778. In L791 his coffin was borne to the Pantheon, 
and deposited between that of Descartes and of Mirabeau,— 
‘an apotheosis,” says Lamartine, in his rhetorical phrase, 
of “intelligence entering in triumph over the ruins of preju- 
dice into the city of Louis XIV.” 

But what of Voltaire’s work? Quinet compares this with 
that of the angel of wrath pouring out upon the condemned 
Cities of the Plain sulphur and bitumen in the midst of the 
howling tempest: “So the spirit of Voltaire walked over 
the face of the divine city, and poured out gall, irony, and 
ashes. His work was not that of a private individual, but 
of an instrument of the vengeance of God.” There was 
surely scope enough for any well-tempered instrument of 
this sort. As late as the year 1763, a young man was sen- 
tenced to the torture of the rack, to have his tongue torn 
out, and then to be beheaded. For what? For insulting a 
crucifix placed upon a bridge. In 1762 a Protestant father 
and mother were condemned to death on the charge of hav- 
ing killed their own daughter, who escaped from a convent 
and was found drowned in a well. At about the same time, 
five young men died on the scaffold for not taking off their 
hats when they saw a priestly procession pass along at a dis- 
tance of thirty paces. Well may Voltaire say, in a letter 
to the Archduchess Louisa, “ Religion among us is preached 
by executioners.” Is it strange that it was opposed in the 
same spirit? Enfantin has rightly characterized Voltaire 
as doing his work in the spirit of an executioner, because 
“he struck without sympathy for his victims.” Yes: it 
was God’s century of judgment and destruction; and Vol- 
taire was its chief apostle. 

That he was not only the representative, but the child of 
his epoch, Strauss pleads as a bar against personal criticism 
and individual condemnation. According to him, Voltaire’s’ 
character is the natural result of the spirit of the time, as 
well as the only fitting instrument by which the faults of — 
that time could be made known and chastised. The corrupt 
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time itself produced the lash with which it was scourged. 
Had there been only a pure, calm, dispassionate temper, it 
would have availed nothing; for it would have been like 
a flame within the wire network of the safety-lamp, and no 
explosion would have taken place in the poisonous and 
deadly gases. Only that sharp, bitter, cutting sarcasm 
and contempt could pierce old abuses to the heart, and open 
the way for higher truths. 

In this respect, Voltaire was, indeed, the man for the 
hour. He seemed denuded of all reverence and all reserve ; 
and contempt seemed his native air. His faults of temper, 
his lack of conscience, his bristling self-love and overween- 
ing conceit, served him well. We will endeavor to be as 
grateful as we can for the hail and the pitch, the brimstone 
and the fire; but they are hail and pitch and brimstone and 
fire still. We will do our best to acknowledge that debt of 
gratitude we owe to them; for, according to Lord Brougham, 
“No one can be named since the days of Luther to whom 
the spirit of free inquiry —nay, the emancipation of the 
human mind from spiritual tyranny — owes a more lasting 
debt of gratitude.” 

It is hard, however, for us to separate the work done from 
the personal merit or demerit of the instrument through 
which it was done; but that separation must be made if 
any just verdict is to be rendered in regard to the work 
itself. Motives, character, individual excellence or worth- 
lessness, have no bearing upon this except as furthering or 
detracting from the results brought about. With the confi- 
dent audacity of an unmeasured reliance upon his splendid 
talents, his shrewd cunning, his perception of the vice, the 
inhumanity, the weak points, of the assumptions of the 
Roman Catholic Church, everywhere hostile to freedom of 
thought, to true nationality, to the unity of the family and 
the State, to all advance in science, all social changes not 
in the line of its own ecclesiastic dogmas and claims to dom- 
ination, he led the attack against superstition, the infa- 
mous foe, as he regarded it, of the human race. He was 
fettered by no scruples of conscientious care lest he should 
wound this tender sentiment or that holy trust; for he was 
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without any conception of the meaning of those deep, relig- 
ious tendencies which pardon everything to that which is 
associated with their rise and their vivacity of impressive- 
ness. He was carried by no flight of genius into those 
higher visions which belong to creative power, so that all 
he wrote found ready ears and- recipient response. So ob- 
tuse was he to the noblest unfoldings of the genius of re- 
ligion and poetry in the past that the Gothic cathedral 
was to him but “a fantastic compound of rudeness and 
filigree.” This highest quality of genius would have been 
a fatal obstacle to such’ a work as Voltaire was the instru- 
ment in effecting, and would have incapacitated him from 
being the successful leader in that forlorn hope of attack- 
ing the stronghold of ecclesiastical absolutism which ban- 
ished, imprisoned, cursed, and tortured wherever there was 
opposition to its claims. That opposition was everywhere ; 
for it was the rising spirit of modern scciety seeking to 
establish itself on the basis of humanity and common sense. 

That Voltaire held only a secondary place among the 
world’s great leaders and representative men was the chief 
factor in his success. Comte was right in calling him “the 
most distinguished type in history of the provisional laborers 
in intellectual and social reform,—one who to the remotest 
posterity will hold a position entirely unique, in whom 
there was the most admirable combination, such as may 
never again -be found, of those various secondary qualities of 
mind which so often wear the seductive guise of original 
genius.” 

Here is the key to that wonderful mastership, that phe- 
nomenal greatness, of him who has been called * Voltaire, 
the king.” His work against the mighty foe of human 
freedom, of independent nationalities, of the sanctuary of 
conscience and spiritual personality, has not yet come to 
an end; but it is in far different hands, and must be ac- 
complished by far different methods. The mocking laugh- 
ter dies away, the fire and the whirlwind have cleared the 
atmosphere so that we can now listen to the still, small 
voice that speaks within the inmost soul, and cheers every 
sincere longing “for God, freedom, and immortality.” 


CHARLES CHAUNCY SHACKFORD. 
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TWO ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
I.— BISHOP KEN. 


Thomas Ken, the most eminent of nonjuring bishops, one 
of the fathers of English hymnology, whose life has been 
lately sketched anew with scores of recently recovered 
letters,* came upon the stage in that interesting period 
when the folly and weakness of Charles II. brought calam- 
ities on the English Church such as it will never know 
again, brought confusion into all the relations of life, 
brought into collegiate education the greatest possible dis- 
order. Seven Puritan ministers had even been sent to 
Parliament to teach a new obedience, stained windows had 
been broken, the organ abolished, and the Book of Common 
Prayer forbidden under penalty of imprisonment. But the 
orphan, whom “honest” Izaak Walton had taken under his 
watchful care and Lady Maynard was brooding over with 
motherly devotion, pursued the theological studies to which 
he was devoting himself, undisturbed by the storms around 
and the uncertainties before him. The lesson which his 
opening manhood received in patient endurance and devout 
trust was just what Ken needed in after life to become one 
of those seven bishops whom King James attempted in vain 
to fashion into supporters of his tottering throne. 

The friendships which were to comfort all his life, to be 
the blessing of his manhood and the crown of his old age, 
began with the academy and the college. It is rather re- 
markable that the Bishop Morley whom his lifelong friend- 
ship with Walton made his lifelong friend was his prede- 
cessor in the only bishopric he ever knew,— that of Bath 
and Wells. A friend’s appointment to the Brightstone 
church in the Isle of Wight, where Bishop Wilberforce 
wrote his Agathos, has made forever memorable that yew-tree 
walk where Ken composed his morning and evening hymns. 


* The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, By E,. H. Plumptre, Dean 
of Wells. 2 vols. Isbister. 
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They are too long to give entire in modern books of worship 
or upon these pages. They are his “soul’s sincere desire,” 
his very “ vital breath.” The morning offering began : — 
“ Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run: 


Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 


“ Wake, and lift up thyself, my heart, 
And with the angels bear thy part, 
Who all night long unwearied sing 
High praises to the Eternal King. 
“ Lord, I my vows to thee renew : 
Scatter my sins as morning dew, 
Guard my first springs of thought and will, 
And with thyself my spirit fill.” 


The evening one is still finer : — 


“ Glory to thee, my God, this night 
For all the blessings of the light. 
Keep me, oh, keep me, King of kings, 
Under thy own Almighty wings! 

“ Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed : 

Teach me to die, that so I may 
Triumphing rise at the last day. 


“Oh, may my soul on thee repose, 
And with sweet sleep my eyelids close,— 
Sleep that may me more vigorous make 
To serve my God when I awake.” 


Ken had vowed himself to a single life : — 


“ A virgin priest the altar best attends: 
- Our Lord that state commands not, but commends.” 


Erelong a tour through Europe in charge of his nephew 
Izaak Walton, son of the famous fisherman, gave him what 
was even then regarded as the finish to a college boy's 
course,— an acquaintance with foreign lands and languages. 
At Rome he often gave thanks that he never found the pope 
less valued than there, nor his religion more fiercely dis- 
puted than in Italy. When he became Chaplain of the 
Princess, afterwards the Queen, he found still a deeper 
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degradation. At the Hague, at the very moment when 
Charles I. was about to be dragged to the scaffold, Charles 
II. blazoned his profligacy by raising six of his natural sons 
to dukedoms, seeming alike indifferent to the honor of his 
family and the public virtue. The debasing pleasures with 
which he surrounded himself were eating into his heart as a 
cancer. 

The first mention of Ken in Macaulay’s History was his 
pleading day after day with this royal profligate to repent 
and receive the communion at his hands. He did, indeed, 
confess his sins, and ask forgiveness of his utterly wronged 
Queen: the communion he would only receive of a Catholic 
priest. It ought to be remembered to his credit, however, 
that Charles not only honored Ken’s courage in preaching 
with an honesty that made every courtier tremble, but even 
approved Ken’s refusal of allowing his Nell Gwynne to 
reside in one of the Bishop’s buildings, which many a noble- 
man would have sought as an honor. Ken’s fervid exhor- 
tation of the dying profligate, through three days’ mingled 
prayers and tears, is the first mention of the Bishop in 
Macaulay’s History. He spoke, said one of the attendants, 
as if inspired. Yet, though Charles asked pardon of the 
Queen, no one believed that, if health were restored, his life 
would have been materially changed. 

In the unnatural rebellion of the Absalom of that day, 
the Duke of Monmouth, Ken threw the only ray of light 
over that darksome scene. Though the rebels had outraged 
his own home, he returned good for evil by feeding them in 
prison, lightening their sufferings, and pleading for their 
pardon. The Layman’s Life of Thomas Ken states that 
seven hundred were executed at once, so that “the country- 
highways were no longer to be travelled while the hor- 
rors of so many quarters of men and the offensive stench 
lasted.” With Dr. Hooper and the Bishop of Ely he was 
sent to prepare Monmouth for the scaffold,—a hard task, as 
he found him fearfully insensible to his sins of rebellion and 
adultery, and distracted to the last between his hope of 
pardon and his dread of death. Ken was the only person 
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who manifested a Christian spirit through all this agonizing 
scene. Though the wretched duke felt no shame for the 
abandonment of wife and children, he declared on the 
scaffold, “I die with great cheerfulness, for I am sure that I 
shall go to God.” Two thousand men had been made the 
victims of his ambition for the crown, but he manifested 
hardly any pity for all the misery he had inflicted on them 
and their families. ‘God be praised,” he said, “ I die with 
a clear conscience!” No wonder Ken had refused him the 
communion. 

The bishop’s impressiveness in preaching, his mingling of 
tenderness with fearlessness in his rebukes, remind one of - 
our late beloved Brother Eliot, of St. Louis. Even Charles 
II. chose him for his favorite chaplain, appointed him to the 
bishopric of Bath and Wells, and was heard to say, ** I must 
go to hear little Ken tell me of my faults.” He admired his 
courage where so many were servile; he honored Ken’s con- 
science where so many were false to themselves, false to 
their position, and false to their vows. 

His sweet face, bis musical voice,-his unaffected fervor, 
diew great audiences, sustained the interest through the 
longest sermon, and produced the deepest impression. 

Dryden had set before him in his “ parish priest ” no un- 
worthy pattern. 

“ His eyes diffused a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his face ; 
Mild was his accent and his action free; 
With eloquence innate his tongue was armed ; 
And oft with holy hymns he cheered their ears, 
A music more melodious than the spheres: 
For David left him (when he went to rest) 
His lyre: and after him he sang the best. 
He taught the Gospel rather than the law, 
And forced himself to drive, but loved to draw.” 

While, as the successor of Charles IL, James was madly 
pursuing his course of Romanizing England by supplanting 
Protestant with popish officials, and fanning strife between 
Congregationalists and Episcopalians, Ken remonstrated and 
set before him his peril, but took no steps to invite Will- 
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iam from Holland. When James fled the country because 
he felt himself deserted and betrayed, Ken’s position was 
the most difficult that could be conceived. In entering upon 
the bishopric of Bath and Wells, he had taken an irrevoca- 
ble oath to sustain the king, which even James’s desertion 
of England did not seem to him to discharge. Had William 
been content to take the regency, Ken’s conscience would 
not have struggled against recognizing his sovereign, and 
there would have been no division in the Church of England. 
But William would not consent to this: he would either 
have the whole or none. So, gentle spirit as he was, Ken 
became the most conspicuous of the seven nonjuring bishops 
who, refusing compliance with the law, were, according to 
the term, “deprived,” and was turned out to poverty, use- 
lessness, the reproach of creating a schism in a Church which 
he loved better than he loved life. His six years of success- 
ful labor were at an end. The protest made from his Epis- 
copal throne, he left his beautiful home to return no more, 
gave up his unrivalled opportunity of doing good, took a 
weeping farewell of the poor and the children of the fold, 
and went forth (as his letters show) an inconsolable sufferer 
in a sacrifice which he sometimes felt need not have been 
made. 

For twenty-one years he found a loving welcome at Long- 
leat. He had lived to see Queen Anne on the throne, the 
' breach healed in the Church, the nonjurors reconciled. He 
had outlasted them all. At eighty years of age, clothing 
himself in the shroud, he fell asleep and was borne away as 
he desired in early morning, March 21, 1711, to the nearest 
village churchyard, with no breath of eulogy, no atom of 
parade, by the six poorest men of his flock. Would that 
they could have had feeling to sing these words of his own 
song : — 

“Give me a place at Thy saints’ feet, 
Or some fallen angel’s vacant seat : 


I'll strive to sing as loud as they 
Who sit above in brighter day.” 


F. W. HoLuanp. 
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Il.— GEORGE HERBERT. 


I will take Herbert’s life and his prose works first. In- 
deed, almost he is as much to be loved for his prose as for his 
poetry, and more for himself and for his life than for either. 

Herbert’s was not a long life, less than forty years. Nor 
are his works many. Even with his Latin and Greek 
poems, his addresses as Orator of the University at Cam- 
bridge, and his collection of proverbs, his writings fill only 
a modest volume of less than five hundred small pages in 
large type. He was born in Wales in 1593, and died in 
1633. He led a scholar’s life so peacefully that if, like an 
unflattering gravestone, I should record no more than his 
birth and death, I should do his biography little injustice. 
Isaac Walton, whose account of Herbert is an idyl among 
biographies, has filled but fifty pages with him, his ances- 
tors, and his wife’s family. 

Herbert’s youth was virtuous and studious. Being of a 
gentle and noble race, the ambition of his young manhood 
turned to preferment at court. And, indeed, he set forth 
well on this career; for his rank at Cambridge was high, and 
a little after his graduation he was made public Orator at 
the University. But his hopes at court were dashed. The 
death of the king and of some powerful patrons ended this 
career. Or perhaps his ambitions were not ardent enough 
to make war against reverses. However it was, he betook 
himself to the country, and thence from rural quiet to the 
unshaken stillness of the church. The date of his ordina- 
tion is not known. Little is recorded of his work or doings 
while he was prebend of “Layton Ecclesia,’ which he 
became in 1626. Walton has preserved a tender passage at 
arms between Herbert and his mother about employing his 
weak body and poor purse in restoring a parish church 
which was decayed and even in part fallen down. Herbert 
went to her, and, says Walton, : 

When he had desired her blessing and she given it to him, his next 
request was that she would, at the age of thirty-three years, allow him to_ 


become an undutiful son, for he had made a vow to God that, if he were 
able, he would rebuild that church. 
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But only three or four years he lived at Layton. Then he 
was made rector of Bemerton, a mile from Salisbury. In 
this small village he ministered a little more than two years. 
Then consumption, which long had preyed on him, snatched 
him away. The rectory at Bemerton, nevertheless, was the 
“cradle of his fame.” Short as was his ministry there, he 
has left such a scripture that his life seems long. 

Happily, Herbert went not to Bemerton alone. About 

three months before his preferment he was married to the 
gentle and modest Jane Danvers. If the wooing seem un- 
ardent, the swiftness of the marriage was worthy of romance. 
For Jane had never met Herbert; but so discreetly had he 
been praised to her by her father that, says Walton naively, 
“Jane became so much of a Platonic as to fall in love with 
Herbert unseen.” Thereupon, continues Walton, 
some friends of both parties procured their meeting, at which time a 
mutual affection entered both their hearts, as a conqueror enters into a 
surprised city, and love, having got such possession, governed, and made 
there such laws and resolutions as neither party was able to resist, inso- 
much that she changed her name into Herbert the third day after this 
first interview. 
Lest this quickness might seem haste, begetting di8trust in 
worldly minds, who understand not the quick acquaintance 
of honest souls when virtue has kept the eye single, the dis- 
creet Walton is careful to add that the marriage was very 
happy :— 

Their mutual content, and love, and joy, did receive a daily augmenta- 
tion by such daily obligingness to each other as still added such new 

. affluences to the former fulness of these divine souls as was only improv- 
able in heaven, where they now enjoy it. 

It is well to mention here Herbert’s tender relations with 
his mother. She was a mother worthy of the devotion of 
such a son. Dr. John Donne recited her praises and en- 
shrined her in his verse, singing of her beauty,— 

“No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 
As I have seen in an autumnal face ”; 
and of her mind,— 


“Tn all her words, to every hearer fit, 
You may at revels or at council sit.” 
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As a prose writer, Herbert has left but one original work, 
and that a short one. But it is of such excellence for good 
sense, for piety, and for pure, chaste, and beautiful simplic- 
ity of language, that to lose it from our literature would be 
a loss indeed. Hallam, it is true, treats it with little inter- 
est. He thinks it “on the whole a pleasant little book,” 
but overstrained in precept and afflicted with an air of 
affectation. But the Priest to the Temple is of the order 
of books —surely, the highest order — which, putting not 
before us great learning, curious thoughts, new discoveries 
or pleasing fancies, yet acquaint us with a person. If the 
person be worthy, like Herbert, such a book is the greatest 
riches and good fortune that can fall in the way of a reader. 
The little book has thirty-seven very short chapters, and 
two prayers, before sermon and after sermon. Herbert 
wrote it as a guide to himself. By setting down the duties 
of a pastor in order and writing them out, he thought to do 
them the better. First, he defines a pastor, whom he scru- 
ples not to call “a deputy for the reducing of men to the 
obedience of God.” Then follow details of the pastor’s 
duties and the responsibilities of the country parson. The 
most minute points of conduct are set forth with such 
quaint, sincere simplicity and so much wise religion that 
hardly is to be resisted the temptation to quote many pas- 
sages. But let two suffice, a short and a longer. Herbert 
advises that the parson must be very heedful to shun all 
luxuries and niceness of appetite or taste, and to keep far 
from taverns, ale-houses, and such like haunts, in which 
counsel he has this fine saying, “For sins make all equal 
whom they find together, and then they are worst who 
ought to be best.” The longer passage is the following 
about preaching, from the chapter called “The Parson’s 
Library ” : — 

The Country Parson’s library is a holy life; for (besides the blessing 
that that brings upon it, there being a promise that if the kingdom of 
God be first sought, all other things shall be added) even itself is a ser- 


mon. For the temptations with which a good man is beset, and the — 
ways which he used to overcome them, being told to another, whether in 
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private conference or in the Church, area sermon. He that hath con- 
sidered how to carry himself at table about his appetite, if he tell this 
to another, preacheth, and much more feelingly and judiciously than he 
writes his rules of temperance out of books. So that the parson having 
studied and mastered all his lusts and affections within, and the whole 
army of temptations without, hath ever so many sermons ready penned 
as he hath victories. And it fares in this as it doth in physic: he that 
hath been sick of a consumption, and knows what recovered him, is a 
physician, so far as he meets with the same disease and temper, and can 
much better and particularly do it than he that is generally learned and 
was never sick. And if the same person had been sick of all diseases, 
and were recovered of all by things that he knew, there were no such 
physician as he both for skill and tenderness. Just so it is in divinity, 
and that not without manifest reason; for, though the temptations may 
be diverse in divers Christians, yet the victory is alike in all, being by 
the self-same Spirit. Neither is this true only in the military state of a 
Christian life, but even in the peaceable also, when the servant of God, 
freed for a while from temptation, in a quiet sweetness seeks how to 
please his God. 


Herbert’s ideal of the parson’s preparation, toils, and 
knowledge, is very high. This one may read, and tremble, 
in the chapters on “The Parson’s Knowledge,” “ The Par- 
son’s Accessory Knowledge,” and “The Parson’s Complete- 
ness.” 


“For,” says Herbert, “they say it is an ill mason that refuseth any 
stone; and there is no knowledge but, in a skilful hand, serves either 
beautifully as it is or else to illustrate some other knowledge. The par- 
son condescends even to the knowledge of tillage and pasturage, and 
mikes great use of them in teaching, because people, by what they un- 
derstand, are better led to what they understand not.” 


The “ Parson’s Completeness” is a curious commentary 
on the times; for Herbert treats at length of the need that 
the parson shall be a lawyer to his flock, and again a phy- 
sician, in which last office the parson’s wife also must play 
no little part. He says thriftily : — 


One thing should be carefully observed: which is to know what herbs 
may be used instead of drugs of the same nature, and to make the gar- 
den the shop; for home-bred medicines are both more easy for the par- 
son’s purse and more familiar for all men’s bodies. 
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Herbert exacted devoted service of himself; but he was 
no less strict to enforce a due observance from the people. 
He says,— 

The parson must see to it that the people sleep not in church, nor talk, 
nor gaze about idly, nor half kneel, nor do anything except in a straight 
and steady posture; and they must be made to answer aloud in a good 
manner, and not respond in a huddling or lumbering fashion, or gaping 
or scratching their heads the while. 

The parson must effect this good order “by a diligent 
and busy cast of the eye on his auditors, with letting them 
know that he observes who marks and who not”; and “he 
often tells them that sermons are dangerous things, that 
none goes out of church as he comes in, but either better or 
worse.” Not only in the church, but in the houses, fields, 
and shops, Herbert’s parson must look after the people’s 
doings. He must stop idleness, push men to their work, 
look to it that fathers bring up their children in piety, and 
mothers their servants likewise. Herbert observed his own 
rules. The proof was the love and reverence of the vil- 
lagers. An anecdote has come down in Walton: — 

When at his induction he was shut into Bemerton church, being left 
there alone to toll the bell, as the law requires him, he stayed so much 
longer than an ordinary time, before he returned to those friends that 
stayed, expecting him at the church door, that his friend, Mr. Woodnot, 
looked in at the church window, and saw him lie prostrate on the 
ground before the-altar, at which time and place—as he afterward told 
Mr. Woodnot —he set some rules to himself for the future manage of 
his life; and then and there made a vow to labor to keep them. 


Perhaps at this moment began in his mind his book of The Country 
Parson. 


No doubt Herbert’s social rank helped his influence, for 
those were days when to be a clergyman was counted 
mean. He had friends who earnestly dissuaded him from 
the Church as an employment too mean for his birth. The 
abasement of the country clergy in the seventeenth century 
has been called “the disease of the time.” It spread far 
and lasted long, as one may read in poems and stories from 
Chaucer to the novels of the eighteenth century. The 
chaplains of great houses were kept little better than the 
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cook or butler. They left the table before the last course, 
while “my lord and my lady ate up the tarts and the 
chickens.” 

Of the chaplains in noble houses, he says : — 


They are not to be over-submissive and base, but to keep up with the 
lord and lady of the house, and to preserve a boldness with them and all, 
even so far as reproof to their very face, when occasion calls, but season- 
ably and discreetly. They who do not thus, while they remember 
their earthly lord, do much forget their heavenly. 


With all his devout carriage, be it said, and joyfully said, 
that, close perhaps to austerity as he walked, Herbert was 
not a sour or monkish man,—no, but with much humor 
sprinkling his writings. Even by his own testimony in his 
Country Parson he let fall humor into his sermons at 
times as being serviceable to impress his hearers. Also, he 
was withal a great lover of music, and skilled in it. Often, 
he walked to Salisbury to hear the music in the cathedral ; 
and, after it, he would go to the houses of musical friends, 
where he carried his part well in song and parlor concerts. 
Walton has a story of one of these walks to a social music 
party :— 


Herbert “ saw a poor man with a poorer horse that was fallen under his 
load. They were both in distress and needed present help, which Mr, 
Herbert, perceiving, put off his canonical coat and helped the poor man 
to unload, and after to load his horse. The poor man blessed him for 
it; and he blessed the poor man, and was so like the good Samaritan 
that he gave him money to refresh both himself and his horse, and told 
him that, if he loved himself, he should be merciful to his beast. Thus 
he left the poor man; and, at his coming to his musical friends at Salis- 
bury, they began to wonder that George Herbert, who used to be so 
trim and clean, came into that company so soiled and discomposed. Lut 
he told them the occasion ; and, when one of the company told him that 
he had disparaged himself by so dirty an employment, his answer was 
that the thought of what he had done would prove music to him at mid- 
night, and that the omission of it would have upbraided and made 
discord in his conscience whertsoever he should pass by that place; for, 
if I be bound to pray for all that be in distress, am sure that I am 
bound, so far as it is in my power, to practise what I pray for. Aud, 
though I do not wish for a like occasion every day, yet let me tell you," 
I would not willingly pass one day of my life without comforting a sad 
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soul or showing mercy. And I praise God for this occasion. And now 
let us tune our instruments. ‘Therefore, he wrote but as he acted when 
he put in his Country Parson a chapter on ‘The Parson in Mirth.’ ” 


Herbert’s collection of proverbs, called by him Jaecula 
Prudentum, is curious. One may gain from it some insight 
into his shrewdness as well as into his piety. It has been 
thought that some of the proverbial sayings were his own, 
which by no means is impossible; and I have observed in 
Hazlitt’s English Proverbs that some maxims are referred 
exclusively to Herbert’s collection, as if drawn therefrom 
and found in no other place. I will quote a few notable 
ones, not taking pains to select out those original to this 
list, but such only as have a special homely taste and virtue, 
like to the precepts in The Country Parson and The Church 
Porch. For example: “ He that studies his content, wants 
it”; ‘He that is warm, thinks all so”; ‘“ He that goes bare- 
foot, must not plant thorns”; “Learn weeping, and thou 
shalt laugh gaining”; ‘Love your neighbor, yet pull not 
down your hedge”; “From a choleric man withdraw a 
little, from him that says nothing, forever”; “ He is a fool 
that thinks not that another thinks”; “Keep not ill men 
company lest you increase the number”; “ He that comes 
of a hen, must scrape”; “*He commands enough that obeys 
a wise man”; “The higher an ape goes, the more he shows 
his tail”; “ When all men have what belongs to them it 
cannot be much,” is a proverb which seems an anticipation 
by Herbert of some modern thoughts of social justice ; 
‘‘Take heed of an ox before, of a horse behind, of a monk 
on all sides,” is a saying showing no little love for a broad 
life and small liking for ascetics. 

It is pleasing to find among Herbert’s prose pieces a trans- 
lation of a little treatise by Cornaro on temperance and so- 
briety. The short tract gives with some minuteness the 
history of Cornaro’s cure and rescue by means of simple 
diet, and the happy prolonging of his life. The passage de- 
scriptive of his old age is singularly beautiful. Excellently 
translated it is by Herbert, with easy and orderly English, 
terse and strong, with no taint of any foreign idiom to show — 
it a translation. 
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I turn to Herbert’s poetry. He is one of the most pre- 
cious of our English poets. He holds a place wholly his 
own. This he would do as a lyric poet, if only by the 
beauty and strength of his language and the power of his 
thought. He is marked by a wondrous quaint heaping and 
huddling of fancies and all manner of conceits. He runs 
over with merely verbal antitheses, catches of words, even 
sometimes puns, ill-placed in very serious passages. His 
images often are forced, grotesque, dressed almost, one might 
say, in motley, with cap and bells, delivering thus the most 
serious and holy thoughts. From these traits, or in part by 
reason of them, he must be confessed sometimes obscure. 
Also, great inequality marks his poems, as would be expected, 
by reason of the greater heaping of the faults in somé and 
the storing of his sweeter and simpler virtues of verse in 
others. It is not to be questioned that his conceits, puns, 
and verbal fancies are blemishes, not virtues. Yet some- 
times a blemish is so mixed with virtues that we cannot 
pull up the tares lest the wheat perish too. It has been 
said by some critics that Donne has the unenviable fame 
of having spoiled Herbert by foisting on the simplicity, 
which otherwise would have led him, the conceits which 
dance and play like antic imps through his poems. Perhaps 
so. Yet why should Donne have such a spoiling power over 
a mind and soul like Herbert’s? Also, where got Donne 
these same traits? If Herbert were indeed an apt pupil in 
this style, no doubt both he and his exemplar shared in a 
common disposition which belonged to the day and genera- 
tion. Sometimes these very conceits and extravagant 
fancies are passing lovely as Herbert has handled them, and 
dressed with a beauty of language which rises into Shake- 
spearean or Miltonic glory. As one example, take this 
poem of “The Sun,” which is a pure conceit of fancy; yet 
how beautiful it is !— 


Let forrain nations of their language boast, 
What fine varietie each tongue affords ; 

I like our language, as our men and coast; 
Who cannot dress it well, want wit, not words. 
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How neatly do we give one onely name 

To parents’ issue and the sunnes bright starre. 

A sonne is light and fruit; a fruitfull flame 
Chasing the father’s dimness, carried far 

From the first man in the East, to fresh and new 
Western discoveries of posteritie. 

So in one word our Lord’s humilitie 

We turn upon him in a sense most true; 

For what Christ once in humbleness began, 

We him in glorie call, The Sonne of Man. 


When to the poetical traits of Herbert we add his subject, 
which is religion, then indeed he enters his own place with- 
out a peer. In truth, he has no comrades except his lovers; 
for no poet distinctively religious comes near him. Tender, 
constant, humble piety is clothed by him with wondrous 
poetical wealth ; such that never war, nor love, nor advent- 
ure, was arrayed with more royal beauty by any poet than 
the gentle Herbert has clad piety withal. 

And, after all, is not too much made of Herbert’s lack 
of taste? Take, for example, the poem called “ Virtue,” 
which, for illustration of the manner of criticism with 
which some persons have dealt with Herbert, I will quote 
entire, without apology; for, though it be as common as 
day, also like the day it is new every morning :— 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 


~ The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But, though the whole world turn to coal, ae 
Then chiefly lives. ; 
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Look now closely at the composition of this poem, as a 
bit of poetical art. First, the day is sung, then the rose, 
then next the spring, as made of the two conjoined, and 
of many sweets, wherein it is to be noticed there is a cli- 
max, the top of which is reached in the refrain, which now 
changes to say that “all must die.” It is a feature of the 
art that a stanza is given to each of the three elements, 
the day, the rose, and the spring; and the poem consists of 
four stanzas, exactly as it ought to be. The last stanza 
gives the purpose of the poem and the reason of the title. 
Observe the excellence of ‘seasoned timber.” A homely 
figure it is, indeed. Herbert never is afraid of homeliness. 
But how good the expression as reference to the “days” 
amd the “springs” that pass over and season the timber! 
And how good an image for the effect of Time as preserva- 
tive, which it is the purpose of the poem to set forth, virtue 
being that which Time establishes, making it young (as 
Swedenborg has it, that in heaven the angels grow young 
with time, not old), while aging all else. In the first three 
stanzas Time is treated as destructive, when suddenly the 
whole purpose of the poem appears in the last stanza, with 
time as making virtue solid. How good, too, the line, 
“ But, though the whole world turn to coal” !—strong in 
itself, but the stronger for its plain reference to the confla- 
gration of the heavens and the earth. 

But, says a critic of this lovely poem, How ridiculous 
that a rose should be called angry! Who ever heard of 
such an epithet for a rose? quoth he. Who could ever 
fancy that the color of a red rose should be called angry 
and valiant? But now, humbly and saving your presence, 
good critic, I must say that there is no line in the poem 
that I like better than that. Have you never heard the 
saying that red is like the sound of a trumpet? Did you 
never know the power of it to stir up animal spirits, and 
even to let loose all the fury and frenzy of some creatures? 
Truly, by such criticism too much is made, as I have said, 
of Herbert’s lack of taste. It would be well to be more 
modest, and to remember that it is not impossible a poet’s 
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sense may be as fine as a critic’s. For myself, I repeat, 
I have often lingered over the line as over a red rose itself 
with wondrous content and satisfaction. 

Many editors of English poetry have passed Herbert 
by wholly. Hallam, in his Literature of Europe, treats 
him not so respectfully as to give him a single word, ex- 
cept, as I have said, the few phrases in which he dismisses 
his Country Parson. Some writers have been even at 
pains to refer to him contemptuously. But contrariwise, 
Henry Vaughan, himself a beautiful poet, was a disciple of 
Herbert, and followed him, modelling after him consciously, 
confessedly, and worshipfully. I have read that Baxter 
admired him, though I have not met this in Baxter’s own 
words. Coleridge was one of his admirers; and George 
MacDonald, in his Hngland’s Antiphon, ranks him far above 
all the company of religious singers. Emerson says: * Her- 
bert is the psalmist dear to all who love religious poetry, 
with exquisite refinement of thought. Surely, so much 
piety was never married to so much wit.” * 

If the most humble reverence for his art can go any way 
to make a poet, Herbert had much to begin with. And, 
truly, what better handmaid to native wit than a learned 
and reverent humility! The history of his poetry is more 
touching even than its contents, which is much for me to 
say; for the more I brood over Herbert, the more am I 
filled with wonder at the clear beauty of his writing. Yet 
for interest and nobility I give the palm to the spirit of his 
composition above all result of it. He carried his work 
along in private to the end of his life, printing none of it, 
seeking no praise for himself. It was not until he was 
dying that he gave his manuscript to a friend, then say- 
ing, as Walton has recorded: — 

Sir, I pray deliver this little book to my dear brother Farrer, and tell 
him he shall find in it a picture of the many spiritual conflicts that have 
passed betwixt God and my soul before I could subject mine to the will 
of Jesus my master, in whose service I have now found perfect freedom. 
Desire him to read it, and then, if he can think it may turn to the adyan- 


tage of any dejected poor soul, let it be made public, if not, let him burn 
it, for I and it are less than the least of God’s mercies. r 


* Quoted from memory. 
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The earnestness of that quiet preparation, the whole-hearted 
simple devoutness of it, marks all the poems. Ellis in 
his Specimens of Early English Poetry says, “Nature in- 
tended him for a knight-errant, but disappointed ambition 
made him a saint.” I know not on what such judgment is 
founded, unless it be on the little patch of sand —a poor | 
foundation — that Herbert once aimed at court life, as I 
have said above. Sure it is that not one trace of disappoint- 
ment, of worldly ambition, of a temper awry, of a tincture 
of bitterness, can be found throughout his poems. In 
truth, it is one notable feature of his poetry that it is won- 
derfully happy, as song ought to be. Sometimes there are 
sad thoughts, deep contritions, repentance, sorrow; but 
these are different far from disappointed ambition. The 
tone of all his poetry is solemnity, delivered with an engag- 
ing smile. It recalls Emerson’s remark, that all true bards 
have a firm and cheerful tone. His devotion is simply brim- 
ming by lovely nature. How much first was discipline we 
cannot say; but, when it has come under our eyes, it is dis- 
cipline become nature, without one rill of regret in the clear 
basin. He sent his mother a poem from Cambridge by way 
of a New Year’s gift, a double sonnet in which he treats re- 
ligion as the subject of noble verse, whereby the “dove shall 
outstrip Cupid easily in flight.” The following beautiful 
lines end this gift to his mother. Note the noble and search- 
ing end, as well as the expression in the closing three lines: 


“ Each cloud distils Thy praise, and doth forbid 
Poets to turn it to another use. 
Roses and lilies speak Thee; ‘and to make 
A pair of cheeks of them is Thy abuse. 
Why should I women’s eyes for crystal take? ° 
Such poor invention burns in their low mind 
Whose fire is wild, and doth not upward go 
To praise, and on Thee, Lord, some ink bestow. 
Open the bones, and you shall nothing find 
In the best face but filth ; when, Lord, in Thee 
The beauty lies in the discovery.” 


One of Herbert’s notable poems is “ The Quip.” I should 
like to know who could find a taint therein of disappointed 
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ambition. It isa poem in which Herbert jocularly pictures 
the different forms of temporal ambitions dealing with him, 
and he quietly hands them over to the Lord to be answered. 
In the last stanza of this poem of serious mirth, he asks that 
the Lord shall not deign to answer the worldly quidnunes 


“at large.” 
The merry world did on a day 
With his train-bands and mates agree 
To meet together, where I lay, 
And all in sport to jeer at me. 


First, Beauty crept into a rose; 

Which when I placked not, “Sir,” said she, 
“Tell me, I pray, whose hands are those?” 
But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


Then Money came, and chinking still, 

“ What tune is this, poor man?” said he: 
“JT heard in music you had skill.” 

But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


Then came brave Glory puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he! 
He scarce allowed me half an eye. 
But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 
And he would needs a comfort be, 

And, to be short, make an oration. 

But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 


. Yet when the hour of Thy design 
To answer these fine things shall come, 
Speak not at large,— say, “I am thine,” 
And then they have their answer home. 


The gentle humor of “ The Quip” recalls the curious, quaint 
mirth of the jest in the first stanza of the poem entitled 
“ Death”: — 
“Death, thou wast once an uncouth hideous thing, 
Nothing but bones, 
The sad effect of sadder groans: 

Thy mouth was open, but thou couldst not sing.” 
Shall I not to “The Quip” add “ The Pearl,” that I may. 
show how Herbert utters the same thought with deep ear- 
nestness and feeling, yet not with one whit more wailing or 
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disappointment than in the humorous “ Quip”? Thus he 
sings of the “ Pearl of Great Price’: — 


I know the ways of learning; both the head 
And pipes that feed the press, and make it run ; 
What reason hath from nature borrowéd, 
Or of itself, like a good housewife, spun, 
In laws and policy; what the stars conspire, 
What willing Nature speaks, what forced by fire ; 
Both the old discoveries, and the new-found seas, 
The stock and surplus, cause and history : 
All these stand open, or I have the keys. 

Yet I love Thee. 


I know the ways of honor, what maintains 
The quick returns of courtesy and wit : 
In vies of favors whether party gains, 
When glory swells the heart, and mouldeth it 
To all expressions both of hand and eye, 
Which on the world a true-love knot may tie, 
And bear the bundle, wheresoe’er it goes : 
How many drams of spirit there must be 
To sell my life unto my friends or foes. 

Yet I love Thee. 


I know the ways of pleasure, the sweet strains, 

The lulliags and the relishes of it ; 

The propositions of hot blood and brains ; 

What mirth and music mean; what love and wit 

Have done these twenty hundred years, and more; 

I know the projects of unbridled store : 

My stuff is flesh, not brass; my senses live, 

And grumble oft, that they have more in me 

Than he that curbs them, being but one to five. 
Yet'I love Thee. 


I know all these, and have them in my hand; 
Therefore not sealed, but with open eyes 
I fly to Thee, and fully understand 
Both the main sale and the commodities; 
And at what rate and price I have Thy love; 
With all the circumstances that may move ; 
Yet through the labyrinths, not my grovelling wit, 
But Thy silk-twist let down from heaven to me, 
Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 

To climb to Thee. 
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Though Herbert is very beautiful as an artist, his beauty 
has to be uncovered. It lies little on the surface. There 
is small comfort in him for a casual eye. Not a ray flies 
to an unchaste one. He was a genuine learned scholar, and 
his work everywhere has the stamp thereof. Yet so wildly 
and so freely he runs about that I would compare his song 
not to cultivated garden beds, wherein the flowers stand 
glowing and set in ranks for every eye; much rather to the 
wild abundance of a woodland, where a common roamer 
finds only trunks of trees and underbrush, with fantastic 
twigs straying in many ways, and crowded. This, I say, 
the roaming eye will see, and no more. But underneath, in 
the warm nooks of feeling, of piety, the loving seeker will 
find the tender flowers of these sentiments in the shady 
covers which they need. But, when the violet is found, 
what perfection !— not a lawless spread of color or perfume, 
but delicate symmetry in shape and lovely conformity to 
structure. Herbert’s poems are art works, as I have said 
touching the poem “ Virtue,’ and hope to show by other 
examples. 

A writer has said of Herbert that as “the beauty of 
Raphael’s Madonna reveals itself very differently to the 
critic and the worshipper,” so with the works of a noble poet. 
Herbert must be read by a kindred heart if his “ remoter 
and delightfuler quality” is to be reached; for he is a poet 
of a very private kind of piety. It is to be granted that 
much in Herbert will live but for the curious and for the 
historical scholar. Thoughts may grow old. Some thoughts 
have everlasting youth: others grow to old age, and die. 
No longer we rejoice in Homer for his praises of Zeus and 
Apollo. So Herbert has many doctrinal thoughts which his 
own Church now utters not so strenuously as he would wish. 
In no long time men will turn from them altogether. Such 
poems become mute, as speaking a dead language. But 
many are left, breathing simple, universal religion so purely, 
trustfully, serenely, that they have the breath of life ever- 
lasting. This quality is in the poet’s work because it was 
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in himself. Vaughan says that our poet, being the first to 
check 


the foul and overflowing stream of trifling or unclean verse which was 
the fashion, was followed by others, but not with equal steps, but rather 
with weak and lean conceptions, which, in the most inclinable reader, 
will scarce give any nourishment or help to devotion. Vaughan’s rea- 
son for which has a deep reach, for he says “not flowing from a true 
practick piety, it was impossible they should effect those things abroad 
which they never had acquaintance with at home, being only the produc- 
tions of a common spirit, and the obvious ebullitions of that light humor 
which takes the pen in hand out of no other consideration than to be 
seen in print. 

A high and solemn morality marks Herbert’s less didactic 
poems, not less than tender piety, of which an instance is 
his sonnet entitled “Sin,” one of his notable poems : — 

Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round? 
Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers. 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sinne, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in; 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises. 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulnesse, 
The sound of glorie ringing in our eares ; 

Without, our shame; within, our consciences ; 
Angels, and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 

Yet all these fences and their whole array 

One cunning bosome sinne blows quite away. 


I will now comment on some entire poems of Herbert, 
with the wish simply to show the art, including the strong 
consecutive thinking, in his poems, by a few chosen exam- 
ples. The first which I will take for this purpose is ‘ Sub- 
mission.” Here we shall see how the poet has presented 
humility in strong words and with deep thinking. Suppose 
we reason thus of the virtue and piety of “ Submission ” : — 

1. God only hath wisdom to ordain, and he orders the 
good and right way. 

2. But, I ask, If I had such and such a high place and 
power, could not I use them to God’s praise and the world’s 
good? 
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3. But what is this question, if not a claiming for myself 
the sight and wisdom which before I have ascribed only to 
God? 

4. And how can I be confident that I should use power 
well? 

5. Therefore, I will stand to my own humble post, and 
simply ask to be led. 

Now, surely, any one will say this is just thinking and 
good logical progression, teaching the piety of a submissive 
spirit. Behold now how Herbert presents this logical order 
and progression of thought, clothed with rare poetical ex- 
pression. Note the lively fancy with which he arrays the 
philosophy and precept, and the delicate quaintness of the 
concluding words wherein our own short-sightedness is ac- 
knowledged and a prayer for guidance lifted : — 


But that Thou art my wisdom, Lord, 
And both mine eyes are Thine, 

My mind would be extremely stirred 
For missing my design. 


Were it not better to bestow 
Some place and power on me? 
Then should Thy praises with me grow, 
And share in my degree. 


But when I thus dispute and grieve, 
I do resume my sight ; 

And, pilfering what I once did give, 
Disseize Thee of Thy right. 

How know I, if Thou shouldst me raise, 
That I should then raise Thee? 

Perhaps great places and Thy praise 
Do not so well agree. 


Wherefore unto my gift I stand ; 
I will no more advise: 
Only do Thou lend me a hand, 
Since Thou hast both mine eyes. 


Such conformity to logical progress is no accident. It 
shows the quality of Herbert’s thinking. Then, when 
clothed with his exquisite expression and imagery, it be- - 
comes a portion of his poetical art,— the frame and structure 
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on which his beauties of expression and fancy thrive as 
roses climb on a trellis. 

As another example of Herbert’s art, take the extraordi- 
nary little poem entitled “Aaron.” First, as to the substance 
of the poem. Herbert’s fancy is excited by the description 
of Aaron’s priestly dress in Exodus xxviii. On the breast- 
plate are the Urim and Thummin, etymologically meaning 
Light and Perfection. Golden bells border the garments, 
which, if I understand the record, ring out the warning of 
Aaron’s entrance into the presence of the Lord, “that he 
die not” by beholding the face of Jehovah. On a plate of 
gold is graven “ Holiness unto the Lord,” to be worn on 
Aaron’s head. All this Herbert seizes on, as holding a 
poetical image of every Aaron’s — that is, priest’s — dress. 
On this thought he constructs his poem thus : — 

1. Holiness on the head, Light and Perfection on the 
breast, Peace surrounding, like a golden harmony, leading 
to life and rest,— this is Aaron’s attire. 

2. Alas! I, poor priest, have none of these garments. 

8. But there is One who will be head and breast and 
music to me. 

4. That one is Christ. 

5. So, then, now by his virtues I am clothed on, and I 
may minister : — 

Holiness on the head, 
Light and perfection on the breast, 
Harmonious bells below raising the dead 


To lead them unto life and rest,— 
‘ Thus are true Aarons drest. 


Profaneness in my head, 
Defects and darkness in my breast, 
A noise of passions ringing me for dead 
Unto a place where is no rest,— 
Poor priest! thus am I drest. 


Only, another head ; 
I have, another heart and breast, 
Another music, making live, not dead, 
Without whom I could have no rest: 
In Him I am well drest. 
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Christ is my only head, 
My alone only heart and breast, 
My only music, striking me e’en dead, 
That to the old man I may rest, 
And be in Him new drest. 


So, holy in my Head, 
Perfect and light in my dear Breast, 
My doctrine tuned by Christ (who is not dead, 
But lives in me while I do rest), 
Come, people; Aaron’s drest. 


Note Herbert’s art in the form of this poem. We have 
observed it in the substance. There are five stanzas. Each 
stanza has its own one thought and logical progress, as before 
we observed in “Submission.” Each stanza has five lines, 
the same number as the stanzas. The fifth line in each case 
expresses the dressing of the priest. Note the rhyme, 
which is on the same words in every stanza, yet so admi- 
rably managed as to be wholly natural and unforced through- 
out. Indeed, I think I may say, with little hazard of dis- 
covering serious instances contrariwise, that Herbert never 
writes a line for a rhyme or puts in a word for the metre. 
This whole poem, finally, moves up by a climax to a top,— 
namely, the thought that even he, poor priest, may minister ; 
and this, with admirable art, so is veiled and delicately 
approached that it appears not fully until the very last line, 
and then with great effect, so excellently is the last stanza 
conceived. 

But dearest of all to most readers will be Herbert’s many 
poems of simple and mild goodness and gentle piety, set 
forth without difficult order of thought and with exceeding 
beauty, such as the lovely “ Virtue” already quoted, and 
the poem entitled “ Life,” which ends with this stanza: — 


“ Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent, 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 
And after death for cures. 
I follow straight, without complaints or grief, 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 
Tt be as short as yours.” = 
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Also, “ Man’s Medley” and “ The Flower,’ which Coleridge 
loved much; and “ The Elixir,” much altered in our hymn- 
books to free its good thoughts from the quaint style; and 
the following, entitled “ The Pulley ” : — 


When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
* Let us,” said he, “pour on him all we can: 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span.” 


So Strength first made a way; 
Then Beauty flowed, then Wisdom, Honor, Pleasure: 
When almost out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all his treasure 

Rest in the bottom lay. 


“ For if I should,” said he, 
“ Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature : 
So both should losers be. 


“Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness : 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, xX 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast.”. 


Herbert’s face was long from brow downward, with a 
high forehead, a strong but delicate chin; also, if one may 
judge from an engraving, having very kind eyes, the whole 
framed with long, waving locks,—a face which has been 
called one of “austere sweetness.” Of this citadel of a 
courageous garrison of soul in a weak wall of body, Walton 
says: “He was, for his person, of a stature inclining 
towards tallness. His body was very straight, and, so far 
from being cumbered with too much flesh, that he was lean 
to an extremity. His aspect was cheerful, and his speech 
and motion did both declare him a gentleman; for they 
were all so meek and obliging that they purchased love and 
respect from all that knew him.” 


JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
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SCIENCE IN THE ‘PULPIT. 


For some years past, the public has been deluged by a 
flood of books, great and small, of pamphlets, magazine 
and newspaper articles, by much talk and heated contro- 
versy over certain very obscure theories about the origin 
of species and the descent of man. These theories have 
been proclaimed upon the house-tops, ardently shouted at 
the corners of streets to the careless multitude intent rather 
upon bread-winning and the rearing of children, or argued 
and discussed in private among those interested in the 
higher interests of society, or the advancement of the race 
in culture, art, literature, morals. Nor has the pulpit failed 
to take its full share in all this clamor of tongues, by set- 
ting forth these strange theories to ignorant and alarmed 
believers, who fancied they beheld the majestic, living tree 
of Christianity in process of being ruthlessly destroyed and 
uprooted,—its spreading branches and delicate tracery of 
twigs and foliage breaking down over their doomed heads, 
its life-sustaining fruits lying scattered upon the ground, 
and lost for the healing of the nations. Weighed down by 
heavy burdens, vexed by wearing anxieties, carried head- 
long against inclination or will by the onward rush of civil- 
ization, which makes modern life far more exhausting, as it 
is far less beautiful than of old, they would fain have cried 
out to the pulpit: “Spare us, good shepherds, we pray, 
this harping upon incomplete theories, this imperfect script- 
ure written upon rocks and fossils! We hear quite enough 
upon these topics week-days. Give us, when we enter God’s 
house, weary and spent by incessant toil, sore with griefs and 
tribulations, or worn by conflicting temptations and passions, 
—give us if you can, O brothers, something to uplift, to 
console and strengthen us, to fill us with a surer trust in the 
tender mercies of a heavenly Father!” 

No great advance in knowledge, art, science, in liberty 
of thought, or freedom in Church or State, has ever been_ 
accomplished by one man alone, however great and com- 
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manding his knowledge or genius. Every such advance has 
required combined effort, many workers, the thought of 
many minds and the devotion of many hearts. Is it not 
safe to suppose that the great army of modern scientists, 
traversing the globe in pursuit of knowledge, will overturn 
many theories, apparently well established? that they will 
let in a flood of new light upon vexing problems? that they 
will carry the dominion of science into regions hitherto 
inaccessible, and reveal the working of an All-wise, Almighty 
Creator in days to come? With our crude ideas, our hasty 
half-knowledge, our ill-considered conclusions, is it strange 
that our religion, likewise, is unsettled, fitful, sensational, 
lacking in depth and repose, in calm consecration, sober 
zeal and steadfastness? Intoxicated with the half-compre- 
hended theories of Darwin and his followers, there are those 
who “wrest them’ —some did the beliefs and unsettled 
doctrines of Peter’s day — “to their own destruction.” 

For example, the incessant harping upon our descent from 
inferior animals, with their narrow intelligence and brute 
instincts,— does it not tend towards the debasing and be- 
littling of human nature? Are we encouraged or inspired 
when it is constantly thrust in our faces, impressed into our 
inner consciousness, that we are sprung from that which in 
nature is bestial and ignoble? Few and rare are the strong 
men who, born in obscurity or shame, have risen above the 
fancied stigma of their birth, who have cherished the mem- 
ories of the rude cottage, the untaught father or mother, 
who have kept the rough tools of their early toil, and 
proved themselves indeed of noble and valiant stock. 

Yet the consciousness of being well-born, of inheriting an 
untarnished name,—is not that a great stimulus and incen- 
tive to worthy effort, to heroic deeds and noble living? 
Noblesse oblige ran the motto of one of the great families of 
France. Did not the very retainers, the common-born peas- 
ants, following their lord, gazing up at the great banner 
with that motto emblazoned in golden letters on its folds, 
catch something of their leader’s dauntless courage,— his - 
noble contempt of toil, suffering, and danger, his scorn of 
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ignoble ease, or cowardly shrinking at the hour of peril and 
death? Would not these common peasants have been stim- 
ulated to nobler deeds, more heroic lives, could they have 
counted themselves one with him in ancient and spotless 
origin ? 

The Duke of Argyll, in a recent article on “ The Survival 
of the Unfittest,” most ably and exhaustively shows how a 
small part of the Gaelic race, the very same stock which has 
produced the foremost men of Scotland, by the mere fact of 
wandering to the lonely, inaccessible Hebrides, of being 
completely shut off for centuries from the activities of 
modern life, have become degraded, hopeless, thriftless 
tillers of the soil, well-nigh as ignorant as the beasts on their 
desolate isles. Something of the sort might have overborne 
and degraded the cave-men of prehistoric Europe, supposing 
they had their origin in the genial climate and prolific soil 
of central Asia. 

Men of old, it appears, had truer and nobler conceptions 
of their birth and origin. The writer of the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis divined and stated the full truth of the 
matter, did he not? ‘And God said, Let us make man in 
our own image, after our likeness. :.. So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them.... And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” Man thus boasts a double origin, a regal lineage. 
On one side allied to the beasts that perish, on the other 
he is linked to the great Maker of the universe. A divine 
spark made him “a living soul.” 

Is it not a fact full of precious truth and encouragement 
to us of this later day that the Jews, who had a surpassing 
genius for Religion and its truths and duties,— whose Psalms 
and Prophecies glow with clearer ideas, nobler conceptions 
and insight into the being and nature of God, than those 
of any other ancient people,—owed their view of God and 
his dealings with men to their passionate belief that they — 
were more directly his offspring, more vitally his people, 
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than other nations were? What led common people to em- 
brace Christianity gladly, fervently, passionately, to perish 
by fire, sword, or rack in defence of their new faith, but 
the voice of Christ, which proclaimed the Fatherhood of 
God, the shining link connecting our spirits with his? The 
despised, the outcast, the poor and down-trodden, arose 
from the ground, shook off the bondage of sin and gross 
superstition, and gladly became followers of Jesus. Why? 
Because he showed all conditions and races of men the great- 
ness of their origin, their glorious birthright. They were 
sons and daughters of God and heirs of immortality. A 
grand beginning, a grander destiny was theirs: their spirit- 
ual origin insured them a life continuing after the frail 
mortal body dropped away,—a life to be widened, enriched, 
perfected, in an eternal world. No wonder the power and 
ecstasy of this new belief carried many a martyr trium- 
phantly over peril, tribulation, torture, and death itself. 

“Man,” said Dr. Bushnell, “is a supernatural being, be- 
cause, while he is subject to the laws of nature, he is yet 
free from their control, and above them.” And in the 
strain of Wordsworth’s great Ode, 

“ Not in pepe forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 
May it not be that the nobler conception of man’s origin set 
forth and embraced by Cuvier and Agassiz comes nearer 
than Darwinism to the real truth,— the conception, namely, 
that the human body was the perfection and fulfilment of 
the divine plan, beginning with the lowest manifestations 
of life on the globe and rising to man, but that man was 
raised immeasurably above and separated from the brute 
creatures by that, spark of the Divine Spirit animating 
him, and leading him onwards and upwards? 

No conflict is possible between the discoveries of Science 
and the teachings of Religion, because their work and aims 
belong to different spheres. Science occupies itself in un- 
ravelling the mysteries of creation, of the methods, plans, 
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and purposes of God in nature. It is the function of relig- 
ion to ennoble and exalt man’s soul; to guide and sustain 
him through the mazes, toils, and difficulties of life; to teach 
him to resist temptation and to conquer passion; to win 
him to the love of God, to purity and holiness. Looking at 
what Science has done in the past hundred years to open 
men’s eyes to see and their hearts to admire the wonderful 
manifestations of the divine order in creation, we may well 
declare her work to be quite as noble, as necessary, as divine, 
as that of religion. Certain it is that Science can discover 
nothing which God has not first created and ordained, noth- 
ing to unsettle or destroy the real foundations and work of 
religion. 

There are views rife in the modern world,— flushed with 
its conquest over matter, time, and space; its vast gleanings 
in geology, chemistry, science; its pride of luxury and 
power; its audacious questionings of the present, past, and 
future; its probings into the mysteries of creation and life, 
—views of God, which narrow him to a petty tyrant, fast- 
bound by iron laws, instead of an All-pervading, All-power- 
ful, Living Spirit, breathing his own majesty, beauty, and 
fulness of life into the vast universe he has created. Too 
much stress has been laid upon the laws of heredity, en- 
vironment, circumstance. These things, although they 
hem us in, were never meant by the wise Father of our 
souls to bind us cruelly down to adverse fate or to low 
desire and passions. They are but hindrances to be over- 
come, shackles to be cast vigorously off, weights which 
train and strengthen us to run a nobler race and gain an 
unfading crown. All the symmetrical order and harmony, 
the glorious loveliness, the astonishing variety and perfec- 
tion, the wonderful mysteries and sublimity of nature which 
so captivate and enthrall the imagination and heart of man, 
are but foretastes, glimpses, prophecies, of the ineffable 
glories of the. life to come. And man, the latest born of 
God’s creatures upon earth, by virtue of his birth and line- 
age, alone is heir to that immortal glory; to that inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that passeth not away. : 

M. B. C. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S ESTIMATE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Perhaps the most doleful, inaccurate, unsympathetic, and sug- 
gestive criticism ever passed upon Christianity is that of Arthur 
Schopenhauer. Like most men of genius, he maintains that the 
great thinkers and the great institutions have been at heart in 
full agreement with his own system, Especially is he fond of 
affirming in the later editions of his World as Will and Idea 
that the religions of ancient India are in full swing with his 
pessimism; and that his system should agree with those ancient 
religions whose devotees number so many thousands he regards 
as especially complimentary to himself, inasmuch as it was not 
until he had matured his own views of philosophic pessimism 
that he became at all acquainted with the speculative beliefs of 
the Hindoos. He is not content, however, with affirming that 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are pessimistic. He must go still 
further, and class Christianity also with them. 

The principles in accordance with which Schopenhauer forms 
his estimate of Christianity are very different from those usually 
employed in the classification of religions. He cannot regard as 
fundamental the fact that a religion is monotheistic, polytheistic, 
pantheistic, or atheistic. With him, the sole question of im- 
portance is this, “Is the religion in question optimistic or pes- 
simistic?” Does it look upon the world as a good world, whose 
right to be is undisputed because it is good? Does it delight in 
the world, praise it and flatter it? or does it look upon the world 
as the very worst that could be and yet remain a world, an order 
of things that can be conceived only as a consequence of our 
guilt, and therefore, strictly speaking, ought not to be? This 
being with him the fundamental question, he does not hesitate 
to classify Christianity as pessimistic. Over against Judaism, 
Greek and Roman polytheism, and that last and worst of the 
religions, Islamism, all which. he regards as optimistic, he places 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Christianity, the pessimistic relig- 
ions.* The robustness of life among the Greeks and Romans 
inclined them to a religion that forcefully asserted the will to 
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live. The constant refrain of Judaism in all but the story of the 
Fall, Schopenhauer finds to be, “And God saw that it was 
good.” He seems strangely to have missed the doleful lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah and the Aoheleth ; although in one passage he 
refers to Eccles. ix. 7-10 in a way which might lead us to infer 
that he regards the “vanity of vanities” as an excessive asser- 
tion of the will to live rather than its denial. However this may 
be as a matter of history, Schopenhauer’s life ran along the line 
of the “vanity of vanities”; and, while he is a pronounced 
pessimist himself, he does not hesitate to call the Hebrew 
an optimist. 

Islamism Schopenhauer calls the last and worst of all religions, 
because it justifies the present order of things, and transfers to 
its conception of heaven literally, and not symbolically, all the 
pleasures of this world. Islamism is not based upon a fact, but 
upon an illusion. Its bright picture deceives men, it is popu- 
lar because of its optimism, but its optimism is without basis in 
fact. 

The success of Christianity is far different. He says, “The 
power by virtue of which Christianity was able to overcome, 
first, Judaism, and then the heathenism of Greece and Rome, lies 
solely in its pessimism, in the confession that our state is both 
exceedingly wretched and exceedingly sinful.” It was this deep 
basis, in fact, he argues, that induced Christianity to go deep 
down and evolve its profound doctrine of mediatorial redemp- 
tion. ‘The inner nature of the world,” to give his exact words, 
“is by no means Jehovah: it is rather, as it were, the crucified 
Saviour, or tlie erucified thief, as the case may be,”— the empha- 
sis manifestly being not upon Jesus as a perfect example, but 
upon “crucified” as a symbol of misery. Indeed, it is needless 
to say that throughout this criticism we must beware of accept- 
ing with too great flattery to our own opinions Schopenhauer’s 
estimates of Christianity and the wisdom of some of its teach- 
ings. He does not, and could not, keep company with Judaism 
in its conception of Jehovah, nor could he assent to the “ecru- 
cified Saviour’s” ideal of the “heavenly Father.” 

He believes and says that human intelligence is the highest 
order of intelligence in existence. If a higher order of intelligence 
were possible, it would at once pass out of conscious existence; 
that is to say, it would be a pessimist, like Arthur Schopenhauer, 
and deny the will to live. It was a mistake to endow man with 
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self-consciousness. When, therefore, s man denies the will to live, 
and death follows in consequence, his highly individualized will 
reverts to the lower forms of blind, unconscious will, and all 
individuality is lost. All intelligence, also, becomes zero when- 
ever the individuality in which it inheres is dissolved.* Intelli- 
gence is the tool of the individual, and deludes it with the idea 
that it is good to live. The human race may be imagined as 
acompound polyp.t The head isolates each individual animal, 
but the lower part, with its common stomach, unites them all in 
one single life-process. When the brain knowledge passes away, 
the individual will reverts to the unconscious and instinctive 
“blind will,” which is the “thing-in-itself” of the universe. This 
is Schopenhauer’s pantheism. In the field of ethics he denies the 
essential freedom of the will. The will as “thing-in-itself” is 
forever unchangeable. It is only the outward life and activities 
that are capable of reformation. By the very-nature of his will, 
a man is elected once for all to a life of virtue or a life of vice. 
It is man as idea, not man as will, that invents the theory of moral 
freedom to account for the wickedness in the world. 

It is evident from the foregoing considerations that Schopen- 
hauer’s estimates of the various doctrines of orthodox Christian- 
ity will be of value to us at this time only so far as they bear 
upon the question whether or not Christianity is pessimistic. 
We shall find that he wholly ignores the historical genesis of 
many Christian beliefs and institutions in the sharp lines of de- 
mareation he draws between Christianity and Judaism. Hart- 
mann, Schopenhauer’s lineal successor, tells us that without Paul 
Christianity would never have been anything more than an insig- 
nificant “sect of the Jews.” But even Paul does not part com- 
pany with essential Judaism; and, as Pfleiderer intimates again 
and again, his logic abounds in Rabbinical over-niceties. But 
Schopenhauer, blinded to all things but pessimism, finds no rem- 
nants of Judaism in.Christianity except the story of the Fall. 
And this he regards as a very poor excuse for the fundamental 
thesis of pessimism. Really, it is existence itself that is evil; but 
the theory of the freedom of the will and the myth of the Fall 
of Man were invented to explain why our ses existence is 
buried in wickedness and wretchedness. 

Schopenhauer infers, upon evidence which he does not give us, 
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that even this bit of common sense was not original with the 
Jews, but was obtained by them from the Zend-Avesta.* This 
one myth, so rich in pessimistic meaning, reconciles Schopen- 
hauer to the Old Testament, although he feels compelled to in- 
terpret it symbolically. “Our existence,” he says, “resembles 
nothing so much as the consequence of a false step and a guilty 
desire.” + And Christianity, finding nothing to its taste in the 
remainder of the Old Testament, very wisely laid hold of this 
myth. Everywhere else the Old Testament, with its “ all things 
exceedingly good,” is diametrically opposed to the New Testa- 
ment. Indeed, Schopenhauer does not hesitate to say that the 
connection between the two is “at bottom only external, acci- 
dental, and foreed.” 

The familiar chapters of ecclesiastical history which Schopen- 
hauer disinters to substantiate his position are both interesting 
and suggestive as viewed in this connection. Why, he asks, did 
Clement of Alexandrian make use of the Old Testament rather 
than the New when he argued against the pessimistic heretics ? 
He was not able to meet them with the “ world-denying” ten- 
dencies of the New Testament; he was compelled to have re- 
course to the optimistic theory of creation given in the Old Tes- 
tament. If these words are true, they are very important. That 
there is more truth in them than has been generally admitted by 
the Church is no longer a matter of doubt. Clement was imbued 
with Greek culture and Greek optimism. He was not a believer 
in what is to-day the Calvinistic theology. He believed in uni- 
versal salvation, though applying to it “the doctrine of reserve”; 
and his whole tenor of thought was influenced by the later Pla- 
tonism. 

Schopenhauer brings forward evidence to show that Clement 
was aware of the fact that the New Testament looks at the world 
through blue glasses, and that he took great pains to reconcile 
the Old and New Testaments in this regard. He professes to 
arrive at the conclusion that the contradiction is only apparent; 
but that this could not have occurred without much inward 
qualm is evident from the following considerations. Though a 
healthy-souled Hellenist and an optimist, Clement, as a Christian, - 
is Called upon to hate his life (John xii. 25), to behold the con- 
demnation of this world and the prince of this world (¢d. xii. 31), 
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to receive the hatred of the world (id. xv. 18, 19), and to prepare 
to receive in life not joy, but tribulation (¢d. xvi. 33). As a 
Christian, Clement is called upon to mortify his members on the 
earth, and to be dead from the elements of the world (Col. ii. 20). 
He is told that, whereas he was dead in trespasses and sins (Eph. 
ii. 1), he must now die to sin and live unto righteousness (1 Peter 
ii. 24). He is exhorted by the noble Paul to rejoice evermore 
(1 Thess. v. 16), but alongside of that injunction in the Christian 
teaching he finds this: “Love not the world (xdécpos, order), 
neither the things that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is notin him. For all that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the 
world passeth away” (1 John ii. 15-17). “Ye are of God.... 
They are of the world, therefore speak they of the world, and the 
world heareth them” (id. iv. 4, 5). 

The Greek word xécpos, translated “ world” in these passages, 
—a word that to Clement of Alexandria, with his Greek culture, 
always conveyed the idea of order, harmony, and beauty as op- 
posed to chaos,—is made throughout the New Testament to give 
the idea of sin, wickedness, sensual passion, intrigue, guile, 
and all unholiness. The world and worldliness on every page of 
the New Testament are unmitigatingly and at wholesale con- 
demned. This remorseless pessimism, which so frequently crops 
out of the New Testament, Schopenhauer was by no means the 
first to notice. Clement wrestled with it, as we have seen; and 
others in the Church have seen it, and some have even tried to 
cover it up. Schopenhauer cites an illustrative case which is 
very interesting.* During his lifetime a new Latin version of 
the New Testament was issued with the Griesbach text of 1805. 
This version translated the word xécpos, correctly rendered 
“world” in the passages quoted above, not mundus, as it should 
have done, but Judai, “Jews,” or homines profani, “ wicked 
men.” This rendering avoids the pessimism; but Luther’s ver- 
sion went back to the original, and rendered kécpos by “ Welt.” 
And to this day, in ecclesiastical literature, the word “ world ” is 
synonymous with wickedness, original sin, and total depravity. 
Webster quotes one of the New Testament passages given above, 
and defines “world” as there used as “ worldly corruption; the 
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upgodly or wicked part of mankind.” Such a meaning has 
grown up around the word xécpos and its Latin equivalent mun- 
dus, which means also not moral corruption, but order, purity, 
and harmony. So that the Vulgate uses the word in the beati- 
tude “Blessed are the pure in heart.”* The incongruity in the 
New Testament use of these words must have been much more 
obvious to the Greek and Latin Fathers than to us, though the 
absurdity of using the word “world” in the Salvation Army 
sense is to-day at once clear to the man who gives the subject a 
moment’s thought. 

But to return to Clement and Schopenhauer’s criticism of his 
position. The Marcionites were an heretical sect who opposed 
the Jews, would not accept their scriptures, and rejected all 
those Gospels written in a Judaizing spirit. They accepted 
Luke’s Gospel with variations, and the Epistles of Paul. Mar- 
cion argued that the world is bad. “ Nature,” said he, “is bad, 
and made out of evil matter.” As such, Mareion taught that 
men should adhere to the strictest asceticism, refraining from 
marriage and all pleasures until the whole human family becomes 
extinct.- Marcion interpreted literally “He that loseth his life 
shall find it.” This pessimism was extremely obnoxious to 
Clement, and he sought to check its rapid strides. The world, he 
argued, was not made out of bad materials. It was made, how- 
ever, to be the home of man. God had pronounced it good, and 
it was base ingratitude to despise life and its natural pleasures. 
Pessimism Clement regards as wholly unchristian; and he takes 
great pains to glean from Heraclitus, Empedocles, Pythagoras, 
Plato, Pindar, Herodotus, Euripides, and other heathen, a con- 
fession that only wretchedness is man’s lot. But in so doing, 
Schopenhauer argues, he has but arrayed the wisest of all ages 
against himself and his unchristian optimism. 

Let us look at the creed of pessimism on its practical side a 
little more closely. It gives to life absolutely no head-light of 
hope.f Life’s “ desires are limitless, its claims are inexhaustible, 
and every satisfied desire gives rise to a new one, No possible 
satisfaction in the world could suffice to still its longings, set a 
goal to its infinite cravings, or fill the bottomless abyss of its - 
heart. Then let one consider what, as a rule, are the satisfactions 
of any kind that a man obtains. For the most part, nothing 
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more than the bare maintenance of this existence itself, extorted 
day by day with unceasing trouble and constant care in the con- 
flict, with want and death in prospect. Everything in life shows 
that earthly happiness is destined to be frustrated or recognized 
as an illusion.... The nature of life throughout presents itself 
to us as intended and calculated to awaken the conviction that 
nothing at all is worth our striving, our efforts and struggles ; 
that all good things are vanity, the world in all its ends is bank- 
rupt, and life is a business which does not cover its expenses.” 

Here we have a picture of the world such as we may derive 
from those New Testament passages where “the world, the flesh, 
and the devil” are joined together as the sum of all villany. 
Indeed, death itself and the decrepit old age that leads up to it 
Schopenhauer regards as a condemnation passed by nature upon 
all man’s striving and warring passion to live and get gain out of 
life. Thus it appears that the will to live is an effort that frus- 
trates itself. “What thou hast wished ends thus: desire some- 
thing better.” The objects of desire entice us on, only to reveal 
to us that what we desired was impossible, or that the gratifica- 
tion would be painful. We can imagine a worse world than ours, 
but we could not imagine a worse world than this continuing to 
endure. If it were one whit worse, men would commit suicide 
and planets would clash their spheres together. 

“Who,” says Schopenhauer, “would endure such pains and 
tortures as he can imagine for the brightest heaven he ever 
dreamed of?” The possible pleasures of life in no way corre- 
spond with the possible sorrows. And in actual life also, in 
Schopenhauer’s view, the pains far surpass the pleasures. A 
pleasure can but fill its time at the most; and then it must pass 
away, and make way for pain or ennui. We can feel pain, but 
not painlessness. We feel care, but not the absence of care. 
We feel fear, bat we cannot feel security. We can feel a wish, 
as, for example, the wish to eat or drink; but, when that wish 
has been fulfilled, we cannot feel its satisfaction. Pleasures and 
joys we miss as soon as they are over, because they leave us 
either wearied or apathetic. But pains and sorrows passed leave 
ascar behind. Sorrow makes what little joy we do have possi- 
ble; and, oddly enough, after a man has relegated all the pains 
and torments of life to hell, there will remain, then, nothing for 
his heaven but apathy and ennui.* The chief source of the 
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evils that afflict man is man himself. So that we may regard the 
world as a hell surpassing that of Dante in terror; for one man 
is a devil to the other,* and the arch-fiend is the conqueror, who 
raises armies, and, to gratify personal ambition, sets thousands 
of men opposite each to each, and says, “To suffer and die is 
your destiny: now shoot each other with guns and cannons.” 

In general, the relations of men to each other, according to 
Schopenhauer, are characterized “by injustice, unfairness, hard- 
ness, and cruelty.” The men of the world agree in character 
with H. A. Schott’s translation of xéopos. They are, in toto, 
wicked men (homines profani). But the old optimist meant to 
indicate that only some men were wicked, while Schopenhauer 
and the New Testament include all under sin, holding that there 
is no difference; for all have sinned and come short of divine 
glory. And the whole error of Rousseau’s philosophy, Schopen- 
hauer thinks, arises from the fact that, in place of the doctrine of 
original sin and original depravity of the human race, he puts an 
original goodness and an unlimited opportunity for man to attain 
happiness and perfection. In what has become the basal princi- 
ple of modern positivism, and what has ever been the foundation 
principle of all benevolence, philanthropy, and humanism, Scho- 
penhauer finds only error and sickly sentimentalism. 

“Our one true sin is really original sin,’ + or as Calderon, 
“illuminated by Christianity,” has expressed it, “the greatest 
guilt of man is that he was born.” Brahmanism and Buddhism 
are nearer right metaphysically than Christianity, inasmuch as 
they both teach that existence is itself an evil. And the root of 
man’s original sin, therefore, lies in being rather than in doing; 
ae, sinning. Christianity was afraid to adopt this theory frankly 
and directly. So, according to Schopenhauer, it made use of the 
old Hebrew mythus of the Fall, and so grounded original sin in 
the disobedience of the first human pair. But, inasmuch as 


“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,” 


that which in our first parents was a sin of doing became in the 
descendants a sin of being; that is, the sin is not that they do 
wrong, but that they do at all. 

The idea of freedom which came in, making it possible for 
Adam to disobey, was by the act of disobedience annulled, so_ 
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that, as Saint Augustine says in his book on De Libero Arbitrio 
“ Adam before the Fall was guiltless, and was possessed of a free 
will; but by his sin he lost this, and was forever after involved 
in the necessity of sin.” Schopenhauer by no means adopts this 
myth as literally true; but he does think that by it, and through 
the interpretation which Saint Augustine and others have put 
upon it, Christianity does eventually teach the same doctrines as 
he aims to interpret in a more profound and systematic way by 
his philosophy. 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy, it is seen, is in much closer agree- 
ment with asceticism and monasticism, and even mysticism, than 
with Protestant Christianity. And it is for this reason that he 
finds grievous fault with the Protestant universities; for they 
remove the gloom and the penance and brutal severity from 
Christianity, and tend to make it optimistic. In Martin Luther, 
however, Schopenhauer finds a stanch pessimist. In his Bible, 
he translates xéapos by Welt,—“ world”; and in his commentary 
on Galatians he says: “ Moreover, we are all subject to the devil 
in body and property, and we are but strangers in a world of 
which he is himself both chief and God. Therefore the bread we 
eat, the water we drink, the garments we wear, yea, the air and 
everything on which our fleshly life is sustained, is under the 
dominion of this same devil.” But Protestantism, especially as 
we know it, Schopenhauer thinks, has taken great pains to con- 
ceal this pessimism, and has entirely done away the asceticism 
and rigid self-denial in speech, in possessions, and in pleasures. 
But early Christianity, as developed in the writings of the 
Church Fathers, held to its kernel, and developed the asceticism 
and celibacy that were faintly outlined in the New Testament. 

Schopenhauer quotes with approbation the following from 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus: “That the doctrine of Jesus might not 
run counter to the ideas of the present day, men have hastened 
to introduce surreptitiously the thought that Jesus only praised 
celibacy with reference to the circumstances of the time, and in 
order to leave the activity of the apostles unfettered. But there 
is even less indication of this in the context * than in the kindred 
passages. We have here, again, one of the places. where ascetic 
principles — such as prevailed among the Essenes, and probably 
still more widely among the Jews — appear in the teachings of 
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Jesus also.” This ascetic tendency appeared more prominently 
later in the history of the Church, and then in Protestant Chris- 
tianity died out altogether, although evangelical Christianity still 
interprets pessimistically those passages where men are called 
upon to renounce the world, with its passions and lusts. 

But, in eliminating asceticism, Protestantism has given up the 
inmost kernel of Christianity, and has, as it were, fallen from 
grace.* In the New Testament, the world is always spoken of as 
something to which one does not belong, which one does not 
love,— nay, whose lord is the devil. In place of love of self 
there should be love of one’s neighbor. In place of love of this 
world there should be love of the other world. But when Prot- 
estantism began to rationalize, when it threw overboard Augus- 
tinianism, which had its thesis in Paulinism, and adopted Pe- 
lagianism, with its doctrine of a loving Father who has made 
the world that things may go on pleasantly, and that those who 
conform to his will may go ultimately to a more beautiful other 
world, then it took its departure from the real foundations. 
“This,” says Schopenhauer, “may be a good religion for com- 
fortable married and enlightened Protestant pastors; but it is 
no Christianity. Christianity is the doctrine of the deep guilt 
of the human race through its existence alone, and the longing of 
the heart for deliverance from it, which, however, can only be 
attained by the greatest sacrifices and by the denial of one’s own 
self.... The shocking abuses of the Church excited in the honest 
mind of Luther a lofty indignation. But in consequence of this 
he was led to desire to limit, as much as possible, the claims of 
Christianity itself. For this end he first confined it to the words 
of the Bible; but then, in his well-meant zeal, he went too far, 
for he attacked the very heart of Christianity in the ascetic prin- 
ciple. For, after the withdrawal of the ascetic principle, the 
optimistic principle soon necessarily took its place. But in relig- 
ion, as in philosophy, optimism is a fundamental error which ob- 
structs the path of all truth. From all this it seems to me that 
Catholicism is a shamefully abused, but Protestantism a degener- 
ate, Christianity.” 

Rejecting, as he does, the essential freedom of the will, Scho- 
penhauer falls in with the ecclesiastical doctrine of salvation by 
faith. Not that Schopenhauer was a regular attendant at the 
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church, not that he cared aught for either its doctrines per se or 
its charities, but, happening, as it did, to be capable of an inter- 
pretation in accord with his general system, he added as an after- 
thought the profound suggestion that Christianity all these years 
had been aiming to impart practically those profound principles 
which were the basis of his system theoretically. 

The question Plato and Seneca asked, as to whether virtue can 
be taught, Schopenhauer says must be answered in the negative.* 
Christianity rightly teaches that all outward works are useless. 
Unless a deed comes from an inner disposition of pure love and 
good will, itis worse than worthless. It is not the works done that 
make men blessed, but the faith; and this is not acquired, but is 
the free gift of the Holy Ghost. Nor must we stop here; but we 
must adopt with a hard-and-fast literalism the doctrine of elec- 
tion. The Holy Ghost imparts faith to whom he will, and 
whom he will he hardeneth. All the professors of ssthetics in 
the world could not confer upon a single individual the power to 
create a genuine work of art. So neither can all the professors 
of ethics and preachers of virtue transform one single ignoble 
into a noble and virtuous character. Schopenhauer is a whole- 
souled believer in the foolishness of preaching,— namely, that 
preaching is foolishness; and so steadfastly did he hold to the 
doctrine of election that not one moment of all his valuable time 
did he give to a serious consideration of his spiritual needs. He 
rested in the full assurance that, if he belonged to the elect, all 
would be well; and, if he did not, it would be utterly useless to 
worry about it. 

Indeed, we have no assurance that Schopenhauer accepted one 
whit of the Christian system as a religion and a worship. This 
whole discussion, as is evident to one who has followed it closely, 
is a playing fast and loose with Christianity from beginning to 
end. From what we know of his life, we gather that Schopen- 
hauer was wholly unable to understand or appreciate a great 
moral and religious leader, such as the founder of Christianity 
, was. 

And it is the pessimistic spirit that continues to fail to appre- 
ciate the real genius of Christianity and the real ideal of its 
founder. It is no uncommon thing to hear a man called a Chris- 
tian pessimist. Calvinism is almost sure to make a man a pessi- 
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mist, if he is not one already. The world becomes the possession 
of the flesh and the devil. Total depravity saps the good all out 
of life. Dr. McCosh is frank to admit that we must allow the 
optimists and pessimists to share the spoils.* Life is not an 
undivided good; neither is it an undivided evil. 

That Christianity is pessimistic I am slow to admit, though 
I see many things in the New Testament which take a more 
gloomy view of things than I can regard as either healthful or 
helpful. But, further criticism in this direction aside, I cannot 
admit that the kernel of Christianity is pessimistic. I regard 
the pessimism, properly so called, that appears in Christianity as 
we know it, as a later growth. And this may be clearly shown 
in a way thoroughly in harmony with a principle of Schopen- 
hauer’s own,— that we have not refuted an error until’ we have 
explained the way in which it came into existence. 

Jesus was not a pessimist; and it is a mistake to apply to him 
the title “man of sorrows.” The formulators of early Christian 
beliefs were an oppressed people, and naturally inclined to a 
gloomy view of life. The prevailing idea that Jesus was a child 
of prophecy led men to apply to him certain chapters in Isaiah, 
representing him as “man of sorrows,” “acquainted with grief,” 
etc. But there is no evidence whatever that these words were 
intended to apply to Jesus. There is evidence that they were 
said of another. The theory of the atonement also early as- 
sumed such a central and commanding position in the Chris- 
tian system as wholly to exclude all thought of Jesus as a happy 
man. Having removed these errors, which would irresistibly 
impel us to the belief that Jesus was a pessimist, or akin to one, 
let us look at the life of Jesus himself, and see whether we can 
discover sufficient ground for regarding him as gloomy, sorrow- 
ful, or a world-hater. Everything connected with his home life 
would lead us to infer that, up to the age of thirty, he had known 
no great sorrow, no frustrated ambition. And the illustrations 
afterwards made use of in his teachings show him to have been 
a close student of nature during those early years, all of which 
would point to as happy a home life as falls to the lot of man. 

As to his being “ despised and rejected of men,” the statement 
is false. He had more than the usual number of friends. 
Eleven men left all and followed him, followed him everywhere, 
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were willing to do anything for him. No doubt it saddened him 
to find himself so often misunderstood. But that is a common 
misfortune. If Jesus had his Gethsemane, he also had his tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem. He had his Bethany friends. 
As T. T. Munger has suggested, it did not matter whether 
Simon invited him to a feast; but it did matter whether Simon 
loved him or not. And those Bethany friends did love him. 
Jesus was a very sensitive man; and no doubt he felt a 
keener sympathy with the sinful and the wretched than other 
men. But even this was a source of more joy than sorrow to 
him, if his own words be true, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” For many sick and sorrowing, many poor and sin- 
ful, were made happy through his labors. And this leads to 
another consideration, that Jesus must have been most happy 
because of the purity of his life. The greatest joys of life come 
from pure affections and noble, unselfish ambitions.* There is 
a growing tendency to eliminate the pessimism from Christian- 
ity; and this tendency does not abuse Christianity or introduce 
a degenerate type, as Schopenhauer thinks, but removes a host 
of faetitious growths that were fast becoming a stumbling-block. 
When Schopenhauer accuses Rousseau, he knocks the chip off 
the Unitarian’s shoulder. He who would be a helper in any 
renaissance, literary or theological, must be at heart an opti- 
mist. An optimism acquainted with the emphasis of Schopen- 
hauer’s logic and Schopenhauer’s life is a friend of progress,— 
not a shallow, sentimental optimism, but, as Edward A. Horton 
has suggested, “an optimism rocked in the cradle of the vicis- 


situdes of life.” 
¥ A. B. Curtis. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR NATURAL ALLIES. 


Unitarians have never been a proselyting body. Their name 
has not, hitherto, been a name to conjure with, and their fellow- 
ship, however eagerly its conditions and limits may have been 
debated among themselves, has not been sought with equal 
eagerness by the world in general. Their self-respect has been 
best cultivated by thinking of the special and rather narrow line 
of work assigned them by a kind Providence in the vast affilia- 
tion of religious enterprises and communions, more than by in- 
dulging any dreams of a large ecclesiastical career. 

For the most part, their aspirations and their judgment of 
themselves have been in keeping with this modest conception of 
their position and their work. It has saved them, at all events, 
from some of those worst perils of ecclesiasticism,— bigotry, hy- 
pocrisy, and an inflated pride; though these, too, have not failed 
to be charged against them as against others, just in proportion 
as they have gained denominational standing or won sectarian 
success. In general, they have been best content to think of 
themselves as a portion of that indispensable minority, the saving 
“remnant” that Matthew Arnold speaks of, upon whom is 
thrown a charge and a responsibility precious in proportion to 
their fewness ‘of numbers. 

Still, every form of organized life — of the religious life full as 
much as any other — fulfils its destiny only by allying itself with 
certain forces existing in its own “environment,” which serve 
either to nourish or sustain it, and without which it would lapse 
in helpless inertia. We are, it may be, too easily content to 
think that most of the world’s work — nay, most of the great 
Christian or humanitary effort of the day—must be carried 
through without any direct and visible aid that we can render: 
at best, we can interest ourselves intelligently in its methods and 
results, and lend a hand, individually, when the occasion offers. 
In the great labor-battle, in the political and social movements 
of the day, in vast schemes of Christian colonization like that _ 
anticipated in Africa, in enterprises at home like public educa-— 
tion or prison reform, we have no power kindred to that which 
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a thousand years ago made the Church the one recognized leader 
and dictator in the spiritual sphere. At most of these things we 
can only gaze from afar, with passive sympathy or helpless con- 
demnation, though they all make part of that human interest 
which is never alien from any one of us. But to every company 
or battalion is assigned its place in the army of the Lord ; and its 
strength is in the consciousness that it serves — obscurely and 
unknown, it may be—under the Banner that marshals every 
form of good to contend against every form of evil. 

It is natural for us, however, who are in little squadrons 
scattered over so vast a field, to look about us and recognize, if 
we can, where and what are our natural allies, whose sympathy 
we may be surest of, to whom we should turn first for help in 
any perplexity. Besides those nearest us, enlisted under colors 
like our own, there are others quite out of reach of any direct 
contact with us, whom yet we know to belong to the same line 
of service with ourselves, and to employ a common password 
with our own. And the sense of fellowship this gives — like the 
hospitium of ancient times, which insured a man friendly wel- 
come in a strange land because his ancestors had once had friends 
there —is a great strength and cheer to those who so often find 
themselves solitary and few. 

We have sometimes imagined a pilgrimage which one might 
take, bringing him in personal contact, one by one, with the small 
scattered groups.of those like-minded with ourselves, and so mak- 
ing the motive and one great possible delight of a tour round the 
world. Going westward, he would follow the line of advance 
our liberal faith has made, establishing its two or three hundred 
little communities on the way, with that close family likeness 
and the very atmosphere of the eastern home, so pleasant to trace 
up to the shores of the Pacific. Crossing that’ wide world of 
waters, he would never fail to find at the Hawaiian Islands a 
group representing the finest culture and frankest fellowship of 
our forms of faith, In Japan he would meet the fresh energy 
and glow of a mission of Liberal Christianity that finds itself 
very near the heart of what, is best in that ancient empire, and 
has already created a new triple alliance of German, American, 
and English in the work of free religion there. In Australia, if 
he should go so far from the direct course of his voyage, he 
would be in contact with two or three outposts which English 
Unitarians have planted there, and hold with the tenacious loy- 
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alty that belongs to the blood. In Calcutta he would be among 
the near memories of one of the most devoted, patient, and in- 
telligent of Christian missions, that still hold dear the name of 
our brother Dall, and remind us how close he came to the heart 
of that strange revival of a liberal faith among some of the de- 
‘voutest children of India, in the “Brahmo-Somaj.” Coming 
into Europe from the East, he would find his way among those 
Unitarian communities of Transylvania, which have subsisted 
there for more than three hundred years, and —with all the 
heroic memories of their past, and the terribly anxious possibili- 
ties of their near future —are sturdily carrying on their good 
work for education and righteousness, and a training in English 
letters, that make them of all populations so remote’ the nearest 
in spiritual kindred with ourselves. In Italy he would find at 
Venice and Florence the successors of those Waldenses who, 
having met with undaunted heroism every form of ferocious 
persecution, carried with them from their rude valleys a stead- 
fast loyalty to their former faith, which they keep undiminished 
to this day; and at Milan and Turin smaller groups of those 
whose sympathy in belief is avowedly the same with ours. Gen- 
eva, under milder influences since Calvin’s day, has trained and 
fostered some of the best modern instructors and defenders of 
our faith, and the newer Liberalism has quite supplanted the 
ancient rigor. The great French Republic holds three chief 
centres of that Liberal Protestantism which is their name for the 
freest form of Unitarianism; and here, as our friend Mr. Cyr has 
explained to us, we may find on one hand the simplest forms 
of village piety, and on the other the finest intelligence and 
learning of a splendid capital.. That a large part of the best uni- 
versity life in Germany and Holland is in entire accord with the 
movement of free religious thought we represent — is, in fact, 
the chief source of what gives that movement intellectual dig- 
nity and wealth— needs no insisting here. And, when our pil-— 
grim at length reaches the British shore, he finds himself once 
more at home in a community which, in numbers, in family like- 
ness, and in kindred forms of thought, is a singularly close coun- 
terpart of that he proceeded from at first. 

And so this religious fellowship of ours, which we sometimes 
think of so unworthily,— scattered, divided, few, ill-understood, — 
—is shown to have its natural allies, very widely distributed, — 
drawn more and more nearly together in all that makes a com- 
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mon life with its great possibilities of mutual encouragement 
and strength. While we do as well as we can our special and 
narrow work, it is well to remember, now and then, how large 
and goodly a fellowship, much of it as yet only in germ, exists 
about us; and not think too meanly either of the service in 
which we are engaged, or of its nobler possibilities in the future. 


A COVENANT OF PEACE. 


There came to us the other day the proposal of a ministers’ 
covenant of peace, on the basis of a pledge that at certain stated 
intervals, or oftener, each member should make public protest 
against the iniquity, the horror, and the barbarism of interna- 
tional war. The word is one so obvious to be spoken, and the 
obscure dread of war upon the European continent lends it such 
terrible emphasis in these last years,— when the burden of prep- 
aration for war that may come is almost heavier than the 
calamity of war that has come,—that the appeal is very cogent 
to do something effectively, if we only knew the way. And 
among the thoughts it suggested are the following two or three. 

First, it was noticeable that the guilt and horror of war itself 
made the one only point of appeal; and, for simplicity of effect, 
perhaps this was the right thing to be done. But, again, nothing 
could exceed (as we were saying a month ago) the remorse, 
horror, and repugnance with which the bare possibility of a war 
among our States was regarded during the years immediately 
' preceding its outbreak. And yet, when it came, its first effect 
was an immense relief to the public conscience. Indeed, a man, 
one of our own ministers, of particularly sympathetic and ideal- 
istic view, a man justly entitled if any man to be spokesman for 
the public conscience,— James Freeman Clarke,— spoke at the 
time (in the Christian Examiner) of the war as a “ Pentecostal” 
visitation ; its inauguration was a direct outpouring of the Spirit 
from the Most High! And the general sense of our best citizens 
and Christians, even those who did not take it quite so enthusias- 
tically, was that the first of civic obligations was to support it 
stoutly while it lasted; and the highest duty, or even privilege, 
for one who could possibly do it, was to enlist for an active 
share in it, with all its agony and terror. And to this day, more 
than twenty-five years since its close, probably the tenderest and 
the proudest point in the popular conscience is that which con- 
nects itself with the cause, the conduct, and the consequence of 
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that war. It would appear, therefore, as if the appeal erred in 
its strict simplicity; and as if the way must be prepared to press 
the point of conscience by a very careful study of conditions, 
motives, and results. 

In the second place, it appeared that a league or covenant, 
such as that proposed, ought to define very carefully some prac- 
tical way or method, by which it is probable that the enormous 
iniquity and horror of war may be stayed. Mere moral appeal, 
especially as coming from the idealist or the professed moralist, 
can hardly reach the point. For instance, the simple condemna- 
tion of war as such would seem to assail whatever represents or 
contributes to the practice, the discipline, the armed preparation, 
that has actual warfare in view. But by common consent the 
profession of a soldier, honestly embraced and properly taught, 
is, if not the most honorable (which it conventionally is), yet the 
most indispensable of professions. In the work of civilization 
and defence which every regular government must take in hand, 
we cannot even imagine certain portions, of chief necessity, to 
be done without the military arm. When General Crook died 
lately, it was the universal testimony that, while his work was 
eminently that of a soldier, it was in the highest sense the work 
of a civilizer and a peacemaker. And one who has witnessed the 
method and the bearing of General Armstrong in that task of 
noblest humanity he conducts, sees that the very foundation of 
his singular success in it lies in the fact that he is a trained sol- 
dier, with all the quick and resolute habit of military command. 
So that, instead of a simple issue of right and wrong to urge 
upon the public mind, war as an institution involves some of the 
gravest, the most complex and difficult questions of practical 
ethics, and implies some of the noblest functions of a Christian 
State. 

Again, can a political community continue to exist, which does 
not accept into its calculations the contingency of armed de- 
fence, with all which that may imply? Such a political commu- 
nity was attempted in the founding of Pennsylvania, and for 
a time it seemed to thrive in a way truly pacific, idyllic, and 
serene. But, when the complications of a later time came, we 
see in the biography of Franklin, we are sharply told in Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West, what peculiar ignominy and debase- 
ment fell upon that community whose creed of non-resistance 
made merely a mean and pretentious cowardice,— so that once, 
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for very shame, when they must provide for the general defence, 
they put in the sneaking provision for a supply of “wheat and 
other grains,” well understanding that this meant grains of gun- 
powder, with the appropriate measure of lead; and their pol- 
troon policy led at length to horrors —at Wyoming, at Mus- 
kingum, and the rest—no less bloody than those which other 
colonies had already fought out and left behind. 

We have had before us, on the continent of Europe, for the 
last twenty years nearly, the spectacle of a vast population of the 
most civilized states, hand-tied and spell-bound by the spectre 
of impending war on the most enormous and destructive scale 
—till now not only the chief political phenomenon is the 
triple League of Peace staggering under its own defensive 
armor, but powerful voices already plead for the general disarma- 
ment which seems the only possible relief. Here, in the region 
of pure politics, one potential remedy appears to offer —if only 
each nation can trust the honest purpose of the rest. 

The vast British Empire is a still more effective league of 
peace,—until broken up by some possible -disaster,— being 
founded on freedom in trade and the world-wide commerce 
which has grown out of it. And the argument is strongly urged 
—as it was in the discussion we before referred to— that com- 
merce is the one sure, effective, and easy way to make war 
among civilized states a thing impossible. 

With these two steps of preparation, the permanent interna- 
tional tribunal which some look for as a complete remedy for war 
may have a chance to be, It is plain enough that questions are 
always likely to rise, which need such a tribunal of adjustment ; 
plain that, when passion takes the reins, it would be impotent 
and useless; plain that there must be a broad basis and habit of 
peace, before such a High Court could have even an intelligible 
meaning. And, certainly, whatever brings the general mind 
towards even the clear conception of such a state works defi- 
nitely towards the realizing of that golden dream, a perpetual 
Reign of Peace. 

And these are the thoughts which it occurred to us to com- 
mend to our friends who invite their fellow-ministers everywhere 
to join in a profession and a covenant of peace. 


il 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


MARTINEAU ON “THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY.” * 


Dr. Martineau’s recent volume has an extraordinary interest 
for us, who these more than fifty years have been accustomed 
to think of him as in the very first rank of our teachers. Espe- 
cially when we remember the variety as well as brilliancy of his 
service, not only in the field of critical and speculative theology, 
or of philosophical ethics, but also as a preacher who has touched 
with a finer hand than almost any other the deepest chords of 
spiritual experience,— we wait with a certain eagerness to know 
what his final word may be on so broad a range of topics as he 
has here discussed. For this is no mere essay on the nature 
or the principle of spiritual authority, or a mere comparison of 
claims among those “seats” which claim to exercise it: besides 
these, the argument includes a detailed, learned, and most 
scrupulous examination of the whole ground of New Testament 
criticism, so far as concerns the date, the construction, the 
authenticity, and the integrity of those earliest documents of 
Christian history and belief. All readers, students, and admirers 
of Dr. Martineau must desire that they have not yet heard his 
last word on anything which he chooses to discuss: there will, 
indeed, be “silence above the space of half an hour” when that 
eloquent tongue is mute, and that loved voice is stilled. But, 
so far as concerns the wide range of topics here embraced, we 
may be sure that we have the clear, deliberate, fearless exposi- 
tion of the convictions of a lifetime, including not one word 
that can ever need to be withdrawn. 

There are three points we recall in the long intellectual career 
here summed up with extraordinary felicity and power, which 
emphasize the interest of the volume, First, that when Dr, Mar- 
tineau’s early philosophic studies had led him away from the 
conventional necessarianism of the English Unitarians of that 
day (of which the finest expression is perhaps that to be found, 
by way of reminiscence, in his lecture on Moral Evil in the 
Liverpool Course), he still insisted, in the Zationale of Religious 
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Inquiry, on a technically supernatural basis of Christianity, 
arguing that to discard the evidence for miracles was the posi- 
tion of a Deist, not a Christian,—a ground so long left behind 
as to have been for more than forty years quite out of sight. 
Again, some ten years later, he argued with considerable force 
against Mr. F. W. Newman, for the “sinlessness” — that is, the 
absolute moral perfection — of the character of Jesus in the 
strict literal sense; while here (p. 651) he says, more guardedly, 
that the Scripture phrase “ without sin” “tells simply the im- 
pression of his life upon its witnesses,” and considers it sufli- 
cient “if Jesus of Nazareth, in virtue of the characteristics of 
his spirit, ... reveals the highest possibilities of the human soul, 
and their dependence on habitual communion between man and 
God” (p. 652). And there are students of those days who will 
recall a certain eager interest, touched with curiosity, to know 
what the result might be of his long residence in Germany 
(1848-49), where he had for the first time become thoroughly 
familiar with that modern school of criticism, which has since 
compelled respectful hearing, if not assent, wherever the Chris- 
tian records are made matter of serious study. This curiosity 
was soon gratified, after his return to England, by two of the 
ablest of his occasional essays,— that on “the Creeds of Christen- 
dom,” and that containing his generous and admiring estimate of 
Theodore Parker,—together with his emphatic commendation 
of the great critic Lachmann, whose radical method he appears 
to have espoused with the zeal of a genuine disciple. We dwell 
upon these memories, to signify the ripe maturity as well as the 
extraordinary wealth of critical scholarship, of which we have 
the completed summary in this volume. If our task were bio- 
graphical, we should quote evidence at least as striking from 
Dr. Martineau’s earlier professional experience, particularly in 
Dublin,— where, disdaining to accept the modest endowment 
to which his “ Presbyterian” position entitled him, on the ground 
of its injustice as a government exaction, he risked the sacrifice 
of an opening professional career, and accepted the chances of 
laborious poverty, by his severe determination to guard his per- 
sonal integrity at every cost.. Such were the antecedents to his 
memorable service of the last fifty years. 

There are two features which impress even the casual reader 
of the volume before us: the fresh buoyancy of the temper in 
which it begins —since the ease and almost gayety of spirit often 
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found in his writing are nowhere plainer to see than in the 
Preface which tells the occasion of its composition; and the 
severity of treatment, deepening through the long discussion 
of critical questions to a tone almost of personal confession, 
as in the passage (p. 650) introduced by these words: “As I 
look back on the foregoing discussions, a conclusion is forced 
upon me on which I cannot dwell without pain and dismay: 
namely, that Christianity, as defined or understood in all the 
Churches which formulate it, has been mainly evolved from what 
is transient and perishable in its sources: from what is wnhis- 
torical in its traditions, mythological in its preconceptions, and 
misapprehended in the oracles of its prophets.” The conclusion 
is, of course, that the true seat of religious authority is in the soul 
once made conscious of its vital relation with a God of Holiness; 
and that the true spiritual office held by Christ — of whom, “in 
the flesh,” wonderfully little of authentic record survives the 
process of this relentless criticism — consists in evoking that 
consciousness, not so much directly by his life or example (of 
which we can know but little), but by such hints as we find in 
the record here and there, in word or deed that testify of the 
spirit that was in him. 

This result might to a careless reader seem feeble, vague, ill- 
sustained by such evidence as is given here. It is, therefore, 
important to call attention to the method of the argument which 
leads up to it. With deliberation of purpose profoundly sug- 
gestive, the book begins, accordingly, with reaffirming, through 
fresh illustration and cogent appeal to reason, the main conclu- 
sions of Dr. Martineau’s two great recent works, on Ethics and 
on Religion, in the four chapters of “ Book I.: Authority implied 
in Religion” (which may be regarded as in some sense the sum- 
ming-up of those conclusions for a larger and less special. au- 
dience), occupying something over 120 pages. We need not go 
over this ground, which will be comparatively familiar to our 
readers, excepting to note the great freshness, vigor, and beauty 
of the argument throughout, and to hint at the nature of it by 
the titles ““God in Nature,” “God in Humanity,” “ Utilitarian 
Substitute for Authority,” and “God in History.” These chap- 
ters are both a résumé and a preamble. The chapters which 
follow,—in four books somewhat formally entitled “ Authority 
artificially misplaced” (in Church or Scripture), “ Divine Author-_ 
ity intermixed with Human Things,” “Severance of Undivine- 
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Elements from Christendom” (something more than 250 pages, 
including most of the negative criticism before referred to), and 
“The Divine in the Human,”—these chapters (we repeat), ex- 
cepting a few pages at the end, take a tone at once more precise 
and more severe. It is in these that the critical acumen, the 
technical scholarship, the theological motive, and the combatant 
temper (on which we have commented in another connection) 
make the dominant characteristic. It is here that the attack 
will be made by those who seek to weaken the author’s positions ; 
and it is here that those who accord with them in the main will 
oftenest be tempted to question them in detail. As a very emi- 
nent critical scholar has lately written us of the book, “I 
admire and bow before its philosophy, but as soon as he plays 
the historian, it is less easy to follow him.” 

Still, it is not so much what Dr. Martineau says as what he 
does not say that invites this particular comment. We may 
illustrate it from one point of view, by citing the numerous and 
most interesting examples in Professor J. E. Carpenter’s ad- 
mirable little book, Zhe Synoptic Gospels, which throws so 
striking a side-light upon certain “legendary” portions of the 
New Testament history from parallel legends of the Buddha. 
Not the particular way of doing it, but the doing it at all, is 
the point of method we would indicate. Lack of that wider 
perspective is what the most respectful and admiring of students 
of Dr. Martineau’s argument will sometimes regret in it; es- 
pecially, since it is a feature very interesting in itself, and one 
particularly appropriate to his line of reasoning. The field 
of Biblical criticism is too often regarded as a champ clos, into 
which no combatant may enter who is not qualified by a tech- 
nical training and a formal prescribed accoutrement, and in 
which the issue is prescribed by certain formal conditions of the 
tournament. Of course, we do not speak of the author’s mental 
or scholarly equipment in general: whatever he touches in his 
wide range of topics he touches with the hand of a master, 
confident alike of his resources and his skill. But now and then 
the reader rebels against the restraints of the argument within 
which he finds himself confined: it is such a relief to get if it 
were but a glimpse beyond those strict walls into the open 
domain of history! 

Take, for example, the treatment of the introduction of the 
Logos-doctrine into the domain of Christian theology. Abso- 
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lutely nothing in the (brief view we have been able to give it 
in this volume) seems to be lacking of learned research, critical 
comparison, keen insight into the bearing of special points, and 
the weighing of doubtful witnesses against each other, to satisfy 
the most exacting of technical theologians. But one who is not 
a technical theologian is likely to have his eye caught by a single 
date which, with the comment and inference it leads up to, makes 
a sharper impression, and does more to compel a positive decision 
than many a consideration whose proper bearing he probably 
fails to understand. It is this: that when the Jewish nation 
perished, in the desolation under Hadrian, in a.p. 135, the Messi- 
anic hope which was in the heart of primitive Christianity nec- 
essarily passed away, and for a dogmatic aid to faith some 
substitute must be found. This substitute was taken, expressly 
and professedly for that end, from the conception of the Logos de- 
veloped more than a century earlier in the Greek schools of Alex- 
andria; and the argument for it is urged in good set terms by 
Justin, in his dialogue with Trypho, the occasion of which is repre- 
sented to be that very desolation of Jerusalem in which the Messi- 
anic hope was finally extinguished. Now this one point of coinci- 
dence between the historic fact and the literary monument strikes 
a non-critical mind with far more force than the well-balanced 
argument of the most accomplished scholar; and it suggests the 
only criticism we find to make on Dr. Martineau’s method, that, 
being (as it were) pressed upon him in the very dialogue which 
he cites familiarly, he gives it no attention, but keeps true to the 
strait and narrow path of purely literary exegesis. 

One other remark occurs: that the student needs to be well 
familiarized to the atmosphere and tone of recent criticism, to 
appreciate the force of what is technically called the Tendenz — 
that is, the theological or controversial motive — as shaping the 
form of narrative (which at first sight looks so naive and child- 
like) in the Gospels and the Acts. Attention being once drawn 
to it, numerous cases appear in which its explanation seems not 
only helpful, but inevitable; but there are numerous cases, even 
among those cited by Dr. Martineau, in which the average mind 
finds it forced and unnecessary. For example, quite disregarding. 
the obvious ethical or religious lesson, the parable of the Prodigal 
is assumed to be an argument on the respective claims of Jew and 
Gentile to Christian membership, and hence to carry evidence of ~ 
the date at which that portion of the Gospel was introduced. 
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Here a reader who fails to be satisfied of the premise will find no 
force in the conclusion. 

But for criticism of any value this book demands far more time 
and study than it can have received as yet. We have spoken of 
it as if its chief value consisted in its being the mature expression 
of its author’s own mind and conviction. It has another value, 
however,— the purely objective service which it renders by mak- 
ing us better acquainted than ever before with the processes and 
results of a school of criticism very marked among the literary 
phenomena of our day, which has, surely, no better title to the 
general respect than that it has won as a firm disciple and an 
unhesitating champion such an advocate as Dr. Martineau. 


BOOK NOTES. 


ART IN JUDAA. 


The latest instalment of MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s Wistoire de 
Art dans 7 Antiquité, just translated, is devoted to the art of 
Sardinia, Judzea, Syria, and Asia Minor. It follows in natural 
order the description of the art of Phenicia and her depend- 
encies ; for the temple at Jerusalem, for instance, was thoroughly 
Punic. Every one knows how fatal to artistic achievement was 
the strict monotheism of Judea, which forbade the sculptor’s 
work. We will quote M. Perrot’s statement of the results of this 
prohibition of one art upon its sister-arts : — 


If the architect deprives himself of the resources yielded by the 
sculptor, his edifice, however skilfully conceived and executed, is cer- 
tain to result in rigid and monotonous aspect. The Jewish artist, con- 
demned from the very first to poverty of invention and detail, produced 
very little. His only work for posterity is the temple at Jerusalem. 
Even this, however, when isolated from its accessories, is a mediocre 
and small edifice, which can bear no comparison with the corresponding 
structures at Karnac, Luxor, the storied towers of Chaldiea, the temples 
of Greece and Rome, or Gothic and Renaissance churches. Nor is this 
all. The art to which the temple is due was Phoenician, undistin- 
guished by the power and individuality so characteristic of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, or Greek productions; while the quaint naiveté discernible in 
those of the Middle Ages, and the graciousness of the Renaissance, are 
equally absent. It was a poor art at best; for the greater part of its 
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disposition and of its forms were bérrowed from the Nile and the 
Euphrates valleys. 


M. Perrot has accordingly been obliged to devote most of the 
space allotted to Judean art to the temple. One chapter gives 
its history, and another describes the temple of Ezekiel. Solo- 
mon’s temple, “ at best an edifice of slender pretensions,” receives 
little attention. Ezekiel’s structure is “a blending of idealism 
and reality, the last note of sacerdotal ambition, the supreme 
effort of Hebrew genius in translating its ideas into concrete 
forms and combination of lines subject to the laws of number, 
It is its finest artistic monument, the only one it ever created.” 
In his chapter on the general characteristics of Jewish civiliza- 
tion, M. Perrot gives some thirty pages to a sketch of the history 
of the Israelites and their religion. This is based upon Kuenen 
and Stade, and will be of especial interest to students of the Old 
Testament as the utterance of a layman speaking from the stand- 
point of the historian of art. He says:— 


The Israelites were possessed of no arts or even handicrafts until 
about the tenth century before our era, when, by giving themselves 
a king and a capital, the conditions of their social life were modified, - 
and a taste for luxury and the building of public and private edifices of 
a more or less sumptuous nature were thereby induced. 


Their art began with the temple; and, “had they been able to 
execute in the wilderness high-class tapestry, wood and stone 
work graven and carved, they would not have turned to Phenicia 
when they built temple and palaces.” 
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be in charge of Rey. N. P. Gilman, to whom all Coma 
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